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_ Of Theodor Herzl 


“The settler is worthy of more than a gift; he is worthy of credit.” 
_, The founding credo of Bank Leumi. Written by Herzl in 1897, 
By 1899, “Otzar Hityashvut Hayehudim,” (The Jewish Colonial Trust), 


᾿ : : Bank Leumi's parent com any, was operational. 

_ 1902 saw the founding of a banking subsidiary, the An fo-Palesnbe Company. 

να; ΠΣ 1903, the first office of the wlbeidiayy opened in Jaffa. 

Since the opening of that first branch, Bank Leumi has played a major role in 

᾿ τ τ ρλϑς the development of Israel. 

to issuing Israel’s first currency; 

: .__ to encouraging the growth of industry and export, 

: τὸ initiating trade connections abroad, Bank Leumi is the leader. 

τ kta ΤΙΣ Ι i id, Bank Leumi offers you expertise. 
τ Qur tesdurces are considerable. With over 450 b 


ranches, offices and subsidiaries 
h 67-are located overseas. With assets in excess of US$20 billion, 


* Over 80 ye w to use those resources for you. 
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Mexico City“ ᾿ Toronto 
“Panama City Curacao ᾿ 
Ca . -  Bahanias 

. Johannesburg 


᾿ς HongKong”. 


The National Officers 
of the | ἤν. δα ra 

United Jewish Appeal Riantien, γ a a ὑπηττη ΤῊ _ 

extend their congratulations 

oe to the 

| i. ; | Publisher, Editors and Staff 

ce of 

oe The Jerusalem Post: 

A valued voice of a free and independent press 

within a free and dynamic society. 


We wish to express our confidence that 
in its next half century of public service, 
The Jerusalem Post will continue 
{oO provide a mirror to 
the great and unparalleled human adventure 
of the creation 
of a strong and just Jewish society 
in the Jewish homeland. 
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ISRAEL INVESTORS CORPORATION 


IS PROUD TO HAVE SHARED IN THE 
GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE JERUSALEM POST 


On the occasion of the 50th ANNIVERSARY of 


THE JERUSALEM POST 
ISRAEL INVESTORS CORPORATION 


Salutes and congratulates the editors, 
the edftorial and administrative staff, the press workers and management 
of 
The Palestine Post Lid. and ἢ 
The Jerusalem Post Publications Ltd. 
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A Salute to 


THE JERUSALEM POST 


The Israel Bond Organization proudly joins in paying tribute to 


The Jerusalem Post which was founded by Gershon Agron 50 years ago. 


As the link, first between the Yishuv and then the State, with English- 
speaking Jews throughout the world, The Post performed an outstanding 
service in helping to achieve statehood in 1948 and in building the 


Jewish State during the past 34 years. 


May its voice continue to reflect the highest standards of journalism ~ 


and the aspirations of a nation returned to Zion. 


STATE OF ISRAEL BONDS | 


215 Park Avenue South, New York, New York 
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FROM THE beginning The 
Palestine Past was unusual. It was 
established as an independent 
general newspaper, for a purpose 
Unt was politicul, ina lunguage that 
was official bul foreign to the soil, 
for a diverse readership that was in- 
tlined to resent either its pulitics or 
its independence. 

Most journals are less audacious. 
They seck out readers with a cum- 
mon interest, beyond language, und 
if political, whether independent or 
direcled, their political line is cither 
acceptable to the readers or con- 
sidered irrelevant. 

The Palvstine Post served a wholly 
different set of needs. In the service 
of the Zionist interest, it sought es- 
sentially to capture the British 
reader in Palestine. The means was 
professional reporting in the 
Englishman's language. But this 
made the paper accessible to the 
educated Arab readership und an 
interested Jewish audience us well. 

In other words, the language und 
the professionalism were necessury 
conditions fur serving the political 
aim. If either one of these elements 
were missing, the Post would not be 
read. But they created a broader 
readership, embracing groups — 
nol the principal target of the 
political nim — with their own dis- 
tincl und usually opposing political 
interests. 

The Palesttue Post was thus 
engiged from the start in a complex 
exercise of reconciling its politics 
with its professionalism for con- 
flicting groups of readers who 
respected the newspaper's profes- 
sionalism only as long as it suited 
their politics. 


WHEN THE LEVEL of conflict in 
Palestine was low, it was, of course, 
eusier to reconcile these opposing 
Pressures. At the same time it was 
believed that the paper could itself 
be a vehicle for modulating the con- 
flict inherent in the mandatory 
period. : 

_ Gershon Agronsky gave cxpres- 
sion to these hopes and, in 4 sense, 
to the contradictions that besct 
them, when, in 1932, he penned a 
draft statement of policy for his new 
paper. 

“The unsatisfactory relations ex- 
isting in Palestine between the Jews 
and the British, official and unof- 
ficial, which have now become 
more apparent since the distur- 
bance of August, 1929 and the ir- 
-titations arising from the lack ‘of un- 
derstanding on the part of the 
British of the justice underlying the 
Jaws’ title to develop thelr National 
Home, have led some Palestine 
Jews to the conclusion that an effort 
should be made to improve condi- 
“thons by means of an English daily in 
Jerusalem, ; 

“It is hoped that by maintaining a 
standard of responsible journalism, 
to which the Brilish reader. is ac- 
customed at home, the paper may 
come ‘to command his respect in 
Jewish matiers too, Lack of reliable 
information may have prevented a 
sympathetic approach to Jewish ob- 
jects and the methods to facilitate 
Uyem," ᾿ z : 

Jut for the Post there was no 
tefuge from conflict and therefore 
from its contradictions. During the 
tiots of 1936, the Post devoted nich 
space -lo telling the British where 
their duty jay, fe Fe ΤᾺ 


“This Jeft less space for the things, . 
which made the Post palatable to _ 


the British,” an editorial writer 
would point out many years later. 
“It required editorial skill of a high 
order to decide the saturation point 
at which the reader would refuse to 
absorb the things which the paper 
found necessary to print. The dex- 
terity it acquired at this time was to 
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_ Section of its readers marked the 


whose cause it was enlisted, would 


‘took for granted that the domiziant 


loyalties 


The Jerusalem Post was born at a time of looming crisis between 
the Yishuv and a British colonial government, and it has come of 
age in conflict with an Israeli government. But its goal today, 


the fulfilment of Zionism. 


stand it in goud steud us the country 
moved from crisis to crisis." 


questions were formulated. 
Presumably the challenges of daily 
life, the tenacious effort to survive 
the loss of reuders und the destruc- 
tion of much of the physical plant in 
the bumbing of February 1948, 
made absiractions secondary. 
Moreover, the sheer dramu, excite- 
ment and fragility of statehood 
probably tended lo deepen the 
sense of identity between those who 
nuinaged the newspaper and thuse 
who administered the state. 

There is no evidence, therefore, 
of un agonizing intellectual reap- 
priisal of the newspaper's changing 
role. There is instead a gritty, even 
exhilarating, determination simply 
to carry on. 

What this meant, of course, was 
identification not with the Yishuv 
leadership against a colonial 
government, but with government, 
namely Labour government, against 
opposition in the Yishuy — now the 
stale. No longer a fighting opposi- 
tion newspaper, the Post was in 
danger of becoming an apologist for 
an established power elite. 

The baleful effects of such a cir- 

cumstance were mitigated by the 
large measure of national cohesion 
‘that existed in the early years of 
statehood and the sense of 
vulnerability which focused atten- 
tion on external threat. The govern- 
ment (and therefore the Labour es- 
tablishment) seemed almost syn- 
onymous with the state. By aligning 
With the government, the Post 
reflected, therefore, not only its 
historic political fidelity, but also 
the.broad popular consensus of the 
time. ° . 

The prevailing sense of national’ 
vulnerability also sustained the 
special significance attached to the 

’ Post's language. Both within the 
Newspaper and without, it was 
generally presumed that Hebrew 
was a private language of the Jews, 
in which they addressed only each 
other, In that idiom they could let 
their hair down, ‘fight among 
themselves, expose their weakness- 
es. English, on the other hand, was 
public, It enabled avcess from the 
oe the Gentile world, the Arab 
oe. a ἘΣ 

Tn short, what could be written in. 

Hebrew could not-necessarily be ex- 

posed in English, : a 


WORLD WAR II provided  par- 
tial respite as the Yishuy and the 
British shelved some of their dif- 
ferences in the face of a common 
enemy. But this puuse wus evlipsed 
hy the bitter conflict that followed 
the war, in which the Past became 
the outstanding voice of Jewish op- 
position to the Mandatory govern: 
ment, 

The issue between the Jews, the 
government and the Arabs was 
joined. For the Post this meant that 
previous political constraints lost 
their significance. It was no longer 
interested or able to maintain what 
Agron had once termed “the sym- 
pathy of Englishmen in Palestine.” 

This explicit commitment of the 
Paper to the cause of one particular 


less immediate. 


ment, 


end of the Post's beginnings. ΠῚ was 
now in absolute opposition lo the 
government ond the British, and, as 
such, a standard-bearer of the 
Yishuv. 

The newspaper's English 
language, once considered a vehicle 
for moderating differences, had 
now become a tool for battle. ‘And 
the Yishuvy embraced the Pasr as 
one of its own front-line warriors. 
This identification of the Yishuy at 
large with the paper was to prove 
valuable in later and leaner years, 
after the Jewish State was founded. 
‘The Post was never viewed as the 
organ of a specific ethnic or 
language group. It was always 
perceived, despite its. foreign 
language, os a general and national 
paper. : 

The Post's militant role in the bat. ° 
tle against the British, nevertheless, 
further illustrated some of-.the 
newspaper's inherent contradictions., 
Here was a paper using its skills and 
energies to drive away the bulk of 
lts own readers: Here was a volce of 
opposition to government, which, if 
successful in [15 political aim, would 
lose not only its readers, butits role. - 
For the.leadership of the Yishuy, in 


waters, 


betrayal. 


Hons inside the Post as well. 


the sidelines, but his 
re-entered government. 


word, 


then itself constitule government. 


WITH: ΤῊ establishment’ of the’ 
stale, the paper's ‘tole’ indeed 
changed, [ts name changed 
within two years lo The Jerusalem - 
Post, it recorded all. the historic 
firsta of rebirth in the hopeful spirit 
of boosterism. {t identified 
wholehearledly not only with the 
slate, but with those who led it, It 


- THIS GENERAL conception of the: 
newspaper's role cotild be sustalned 
so long as the dominant power 
which -formed the “goveinnient,. 
Labour, ilself remained cohesive; so 

* long 88 there was no powerful inter- 

“nal political opposition; so long as 


or English, 


political force in the.-Yishuy — 
Labour Zionism — with whom: ἡ 
had identified’ in Palestine, should -paper’s values: seemed to réside. 
also be the dominant political force 
inthe state, Ὁ τ. τ: 
But all this it could share with any . 
patriotic. Hebrew newspaper, What | 
now was the -Post's special ταῖς, 
special: appeal, special purpose?" " 
The historical recoid does. not- 
reveal how ‘the answers to these. 


.and so tong as Hebrew was,a hurdle 
for strangers. ©; ' °° 

By the early. 1960s these: condi- 
tlons, however, had: chariged, . 
Within’ Labour, “Bén-Gurion, es- 
pecially as a'resyit of the Lavon Af- 
fair, wa: Ὶ tip ont ry, 


:oritical support of Labour 


losing hi: 


" "THE JERUSALEM POST ‘JUBILEE. SUPPLEMENT: 


A newspaper’s 


writes Editor ERWIN FRENKEL, is the same as it was from the start; 


This in turn made the political op- 
Position, at least potentially, more 
formidable, These were also years 
in which external threats appeared 


Little wonder, therefore, that the 
Post's intrinsic contradictions again 
asserted themselves. Now to sup- 
port the government (Ben-Gurion) 
meant increasingly to oppose his 
purty. Who now truly represented 
Labour Zionism? Or the interests of 
the state? Later, when Levi Eshkol 
replaced Ben-Gurion, to support 
government meant to oppose Ben- 
Gurion, while to support him meant 
lo oppose the government and the 
historic Labour Zionist establish- 


It was difficult for the editors, so 
tong honed on their identity with a 
more cohesive Labour leadership 
that led first the Yishuv and then the 
state, lo negotiate these tricky 


Acting on their loyalty to Ben- 
Gurion would compromise their 
support for the government and 
give confort to foes within and 
enemies without. Supporting the 
government against Ben-Gurion 
would, however, also represent 


These cracks in high places did 
more than cause dilemmas. They 
stretched the limits of «what was 
considered legitimate news and ap- 
propriate comment. They also made 
the Israeli press as a whole more as- 
sertiye and less eager-to grant that 
the national leadership had a 
tonopoly on political wisdom, 
What was happening in the Hebrew 
press inevitably affected assump- 


These trends reached a climax in 
1967. Ben-Gurion was shunted to 
rolégées 
ore im- 
portant, the despised historic op- 
position, Herul, entered govern- 
ment. Support for government 
could, therefore, no longer be 
monochromic, Now even Mr. Begin 
meriled, howeyer grudgingly, a kind 


Moreover, Israel and the Middle 
East were now subject to sustained 
international. interest. Foreign em- 
bassies assured themselves of easy 
Gccess lo ‘whal was written in the 
Hebrew pregs and the foreign media fi 
and news agencies flashed round τ’ 

. the world, with equal ease, reports 
and editorials produced in Hebrew | 


THE WORLD had changed. The 
old’ formulas ‘that guided the nows- 


aper's policies Tor so ma 
‘the real opposition to the news- had lost much of thelr relevenee 


- outside rather than Inside the state; ly; The Past ini those years remained 

more sensitive to what it revealed in 

-Engllsh than’ -the “institutions, 

’ primarily governmental, it sought to 
protect, just “as-‘its relatively ‘ung ἢ 

: vern. 
-‘ments’on both domestic and foreign 

Policy was more thin what -govetn- 


ments (and readers) had come lo ex. 
Pecl from the Israeli press, 

These internal tensions feached 4 
new crescendo after the Yom Kip. 
pur War of 1973. The government 
was besieged, More specificatly, the 
target was nol only the government, 
in the person of Golda Meir, but 
also the heir of Ben-Gurion, Moshe 
Dayan. The Post bravely resisted all 
nolions of the need for governmeni- 
al change, rejecting articles beuring 
such a demand. 

Fastened to its old loyalties and 
assumptions, the newspaper could 
nol perceive that it was thereby 
helping to bring about the Political 
demise of the Labour movement. 

In the mid-1970s the Post entered 
ἃ new process of change. A younger 
generation of reporters, more asser- 
live and unbewitched by the con- 
straints of the past, made its mark 


English was no longer wielded to in- 
hibit expression, Responsible 
criticism, reflecting the broad 
spectrum of Israci's polity, was cn- 
couraged, 

Precisely us the newspaper's 
eédilors were guiding the Past in this 
direction, Labour was defeuted and 
Mr. Begin came to power. 

At that point the inherent con- 
tradictions of the past guidelines 
were clearly exposed. Support of 


position to the Labour Movement 
and therefore the newspaper's own 
valucs, But simple support for 
Labour would mean automatic, par- 
tisan opposition to Israel's 
legitimate government, in contrast 
to other Past values. 

This contradiction only 
strengthened the newspaper on its 
hew course. Government decisions 
would be judged on their merits, un- 
affected by past feuds or fidelities; 
English would no longer inhibit ex- 
pression: comment would be broad- 
ranging; reporting would focus, 
more aggressively, on public policy 
and ils administration. 

It did not take long for this course 
to lead to collision with the Begin 
government. The heart of the Past's 
argument with the government was 
its policy regarding the West Bank. 
The Post contended in numerous 
editorials that permanent control of 
the West Bank, the government's 
chief aim, was, in the editors’ views, 
aserious danger for the Jewish state. 

But some readers were nol ac- 
customed to the Post's new role δὲ 
government critic. Others argued 
on behalf of the old constraints of 
English. And Herut loyalists dismiss- 
ed the Post’s attitude as simply 2 
new episode in a decades-old feud 
with Mr. Begin. ᾿ 

For overseas readers, most of 
them Jews, the bolder character of 
the newspaper was also often dis- 
conffiting. They preferred depic- 

- tions of a more tranquil and ideal. 
Israel. They tended to be unnerved 
by domestic criticism of an Israeli 


Policy, and especially at a time 
when Israel was under international 


than it was for the Israeli reader to 
gre that the sig Ha roa 
vits τὶ pace as an Israeli ᾿ 
paper in the great domestic debate- 
over peace and the territories that 
was to shape Israel's future. 


THE NATIONAL consensus of the. 


But habits could ‘not change as easi- _ past had [ong been broken. It could 
no longer provide an anchor. Just 6s 


the newspaper was born while crisis 
was inoaing between the’ Yishuy 
and a colonial government, so it “has 
come to age in conflict with an 
Istaeli government, But the goal in 
1982 -was the-same, 88 in 19 
. Zionist fulfilment. eee: 
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on the puges of the newspaper. * 


governmert now would meun op- ἢ 


government, especially its foreign . 


It ‘was more difficult for them ~ 


APERS in modern, free 
democratic societies do 

sot merely inform their reading 
of newsworthy fects und 
events. They also try to analyse 
ihese events and to comment on 


do not simply reflect the 

inking of their country’s current 
wee leaders. They often 
ose their own idens on, and 
solutions to the intricate political 
ms, domestic und furcign, 

that occupy their nation. . 
To what. exlent newspapers 
aoalysis, comments and ideas 
reflect the thoughts of their reading 
public, or perhaps help to shape 
those thoughts, is debatable, They 
certainly often risk alienating some 
of their readers by voicing ideas 
which may not be universally pop- 
iar, al least not at the time of their 


wriling. - ri 

But to be worthy of their office, 
edilors must have the courage to 
voice their convictions, unpopular 
though these may be. 

As political parties in modern 
democracies — both those in power 
and those in opposition — tend to 
follow set palterns of establish ment 
symlromes, the press is often called 
upon to fill the role of an ex- 
Uaparliamentary opposition. It is in 
this role that an independent news- 
paper helps to provide the neces- 
sary checks and balances in a true 
democracy, 

But being an independent news- 
paper does not mean being a jour- 
ταὶ without ideus. It means that its 
idess and opinions dv not subscribe 
10 specific party dogmas. It will at- 
tempt to judge issues on their 
mefits, regardless of the political 
leeders who advoente them. It will 
also fully cover events, sind invite 
pression of views, which often do 
Hol coincide with, and may even be 
firmly opposed to, the newspnper's 
own editorial policy. 

ese are some of the hasic 
stiteria which ought to accord a 
Rewspaper the kind of eredibility 
Feputation that will transcend 
iis own readership and possibly have 
a0 Impact beyond the boundaries of 
«ΤΙ community and country of its 
Own natural environment, 
The Jerusalem Post of the 
ea, as it ushers in the sixth 
of iis publication, attempts 
such a newspaper. 


~ ITS inception, the Post -- 

any other newspaper worthy of 
aed — has always taken a 
rorighg major issues of national 
dang: That was its raison d'etre 
whi © stormy years of the 
ra seek of the Yishuv under 
με mg the British Mandate 
i les, and that has remained 
thermice during the more than 
«τὲ decades since lhe State of 


Pasting, mile being in part of 


: The very change of j 
. “1¥ Change of its name from 
Palestine Post to The Jerusalem 
he albeit nearly two years after 
cigatett State ‘wai founded — 
pu the major change of the 
Anant? fole-in the country’s 
Tae ἐν ents. The identity crisis 
‘notieny ἐπε in the wake of this 
ΕΝ τῷ change seemed in- 


walt Was crisis w i 
: SB εἰ hich often besets 
Miple or social and political move- 
‘Wileged to witness the 
Ot thelr visions und ideals 
IT: On peti. Ale tong, bit- 
. & Jewish homeland 
i beget tiddenly borric fruit 
ut ne ene ty overnight. 


; went into effect. 


To be worth 


light. Their shining flame of yester- 
duy often looks much cruder and 
Breyer in close-up reality. Hopes 
and expectations lend to turn into 
disuppointment and disillusion. 
One safe way out of this perplex- 
ity was to cling to the towering and 
often overpowering leaders of the 
Labour Zionist movement who had a 
major share in the fulfilment of the 
dream. As they became the leaders 
of the stute, identifying with their 
views alsv meant serving a brouder, 


national aim, 


In those years, the Past put far 
on the personalities 
invelved in Israel's major political 
debates than on the actual issues, 
David) Ben-Gurion, the 
founding father of the state, could 
not go wrong -- at least in pursuit of 
his basic principles ~- even when he 
cmesed adeep schism in the Labour 
move ment in the wake of the Luvyon 
precipitating his political 
IS yeurs after he hecame 
Isracl's first prime minister. 


More emphasi 


Thus, 


Affur 
demis 


polit 


Partly y 
form (πε 


Party --- 


lorment. 


The nations! euphoria resulting 
from the Six Day War made it easier 
for the Past to identify again with 
the broader policies of the govern- 
ment, which by now included 
Moshe Dayan as defence minister. 
In the broad spectrum of views 
represented in the national unity 
coalition, the Post supported the 
more pragmatic positions of the 
Lubuur hawks of Dayan's ilk, 
standing somewhere between 
Labour's doves and Begin's 
nationalist-hawkish Gahal wing in 


the cabinel. 


But still in the late Sixties and 
early Seventies the Post's editorial 
policy was more influenced by the 
paper's loyalties to certain political 
figures than by the actual merits of 


the issues of the day. 


TWO POLITICAL episodes involy- 
ing Dayan, both of which proved to 
be of major national importance, il- 


lusirate this attitude: 


In August [970, Egypt committed 

a pps yiolation of the US.- 
sponsored cease-fire putting an end 
to the bitter War of Attrition by &d- ΒΥ 
vancing Soviet anti-aircraft missiles tian 

_ foward i unght the come 
᾿ Jon the night’ the cease-fire 
ae Deis advacated & 


ὁ politicn! upheavals of 
Sisties, the split in Mapai, 
the short-hved Rati episode, and 
Mr. Regin's first steps towards 
εἰ lepitimation as his Herut 
ned up with the Liberals to 
the forerunner of the 
Likud -- were resolved tentponuily 
by the national emergency of June 
1967, The national unity govern- 
ment whieh was formed on the eve 
of the Six Day War, and the subse- 
quent formation of the Labour 
albeit wilhout oc- 
logenarian Ben-Gurion — also gave 
some respite to the Past’s political 
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credo 


y Of its name as an independent newspaper, 

The Jerusalem Post must express its views on national issues 
without fear or favour. This, suggests Editor and 

Managing Director ARI RATH, is what guides the paper 

in championing a policy of political realism. 


firm political response to this viola- 
lion, calling for Israel's refusal to 
rejoin mediation talks under the 
auspices of UN Middle East envoy 
Gunnar Jarring. Their resumption 
formed an integral part of the cease- 
fire initiative of the then Secretary 
of State William Rogers. 

The then foreign minister, Abba 
Eban, and Israel's ambassador in 
Washington, Yitzhak Rabin, strong- 
ly warned against such a drastic 
move which, in their view, would be 
tantamount to abrogating the cease- 
fire agreement, They held that 
Egypt's violation should be dealt 
with as the first item in the resumed 
Jarring talks. Prime Minister Golda 
Meir at first tended to accept their 
position, but sided with Dayan 
when she became convinced that he 
might carry out his threat to quit the 
cabinet if he were overruled. 

The Jarring talks were never 
resumed, and Egypt did not remove 
its missiles substantially. Fhis 
proved detrimental in the 1973 Yom 
Kippur War, but Washington com- 
pensated Isracl with stepped-up 
arms supplies, 

The Post supported Dayan's 
hurd-line position throughout. 


SEVERAL MONTHS later, shortly 
after Anwar Sadat became presi- 
dent of Egypt following Nasser's 
sudden death, Dayan's political 
pragmatism led him to propose a 
unilateral withdrawal by Israel from 
the Suez Canal lo a distance of 
some 10-15 km. In return, Egypt 
should reopen the Intemational 
waterway and rebuild its cities along 
the Suez Canal which were 
destroyed during the War of Attri- 
tion. Dayan held that such 
reciprocal moves would remove the 
threal of war between Egypt ond 
Israel, at least for a considerable 
Lime, even in the absence of a for- 

al peace agreement. 

ars February 1971, ‘Sadat 
sesponded publicly to _Dayan’s sug- 
gestion by adopting it as an Egyp- 
‘tian proposal. By May, sufficient 
diplomatic ground had been broken 
to justify the first U.S. Middle East 
mediation shuttle by a secretary of 
state. William Rogers, accompanied 
by Assistant Secretary of State 
Joseph Sisco, flew direct from Cairo 
to Tel Aviv to negotiate the details 
of a partial Suez Canal agreement. 

“Egypt agreed to leave the Bar- 
Lev line intact, but unmanned, fol- 
lowing Israel's withdrawal some 10- 
15 km. east from the Canal. But it 
insisted on posting some :750 
policemen-soldiers with light side- 
arms along a 150-km. stretch 1o 
protect the technicians and 
- labourers who would -clear the 
ΤΡ rasjorily of the cabinet, led 
; Golda Melr, rejected the Egyp- 
demands, this time overruling 
Dayan. Apart from its reluctance to 
cgiye up the s 
eeertulrlltary redoub 


prac- 


vw ἌΣ as 


he Bar-Lev line, os 8 


K's 


Israel government also held that the 
posting of armed Egyptians on the 
eastern bank of the Suez Canal 
would create a precedent 
encroaching on Israel's principle 
that any urea if might give up in 
Sinai must remain totally 
demilitarized. 

The Post supported Dayan's 
pragmatic, more conciliatory posi- 
tion on a partial Suez Canal agree- 
ment in Sinai throughout. But at the 
same time, it also favoured his more 
hawkish attitude in the West Bank. 


AUGUST 1970 brought with it 
another political watershed. Begin 
decided to break up the national 
unity coalition because he could not 
condone acceptance by the govern- 
ment of UN Security Council 
Resolution 242 of 1967, which calls 
for Israel's withdrawal from the 
three Six Day War fronts to secure 
and recognized borders. Since 
Israel's reaffirmation of Resolution 
242 underlay the cease-fire ugree- 
ment, Begin used his Herut party's 
narrow majority in Gahal to lead it 
back into the opposition after three 
years in the government. He had lo 
muster his enlire personal prestige 
to effect this move against the bet- 
ter judgment of practically all the 
Liberal central commitlee delegates 
and even of some Herut members 
such as the then transport minisicr, 
Ezer Weizman. 

For the first time since the Six 
Day War the lines between the two 
main camps in Israel began to be 
clearly drawn, and as the years went 
by they became increasingly sharp. 

The supporters of a maximialist 
policy, bent on holding on to all the 
areas of a Greater Israel, or at least 
of Eretz Yisrael within the borders 
of Palestine under the British Man- 
date, insist that the West Bank — or 
Judea and Samaria — and the Gaza 
district are destined to remain un- 
der Israel's rule, come what may. It 
is a fight deriving from - Israel's 
biblical history and it is regarded as 
absolutely necessary for the 
maintenance of Isrgel’s security. 

To implement this right, Israel 
must step up Jewish settlenient in 
the entire West Bank, including 
densely Arab-populated areas. 

According to this. school of 
thought, Israel's historic rights take 
precedence over the fact that there 
ure today some 1.3 million Palesti- 
_nian Arabs in the West Bank and in 
the Gaza district. If the price of this 
policy is the increasing alienation of 
these Arab ‘inhabitants, and even 


_ paper: ” 


them, «s they are wien to any truly 
democratic society that respecis 
human values. 

They believe equally firmly in the 
need to keep Israel] strong and 
secure, as has been proven by their 
active share in building up Israel's 
unrivalled strength during the neur- 
ly 35 years of its existence. But 
there is also ἡ great measure of 
security to be sought in a genuine 
peace with Isruel’s neighbours to 
the exst and to the north. 

The supporters of these vicws 
hold that Israel's power has not 
been built up in order to coerce its 
neighbours und impose itself on 
them. They regard [sract’s strength 
as an iniportunt element in the un- 
ceasing effurts lu break the cycle of 
wars which his become part of 
Israel's fate from the early days of 
the Zionist renaissance. 

Moreover, 15 yeurs of Israeli oc- 
cupition of the West Bank and the 
Gaza district have already greatly 
disturted some of Israel's basic 
social and moral values as it is being 
turned into a permunent occupying 
power, exercising control over a 
population which is growing in- 
creasingly hostile. 

These, then, are the chief 
Protagonists in one of Israel's most 
crucial national debates, one which 
will determine the fulure of the 
country and the nation, It is busical- 
ly the sume national debate that has 
accompanied the Zionist struggle 
for over six decudes. This debate far 
transcends the narrow confines of 
party politics; it concerns itself with 
the most fundamental values and 
principles of social and national 
Tevival. 

As has been proved so often in 
the past, Israel owes a great deal of 
its unrivalled development and 
political progress to the fact that the 
voices of reason, moderation and 
political realism prevailed at crucial 
junctures of its recent history. This 
upplies with even greater validity to 
ihe major chuices facing Israel to- 
day. 


TOGETHER with the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people in Isracl, 
the Post opted for γε five years 
ago, when Mr, Begin’s first govetn- 
ment welcomed Egypt's President 
Sadat in Jerusalem in a rare mo- 
ment of political wisdom and 
courage. It was clear then, as it is 
clear now, that this was to be the 
first step towards a more com- 
prehensive peace which would 
usher in a new era in the Middle 
East. 

To achieve peace, Israel must be 
prepared to give up some of the ter- 
ritories it has held since 1967, not 
just the Sinai. A nation which has 
chosen peace is called upon to 
adopt an overall peace policy, as 
long as it does not endanger its 
security. It is therefore incumbent 
on the government which made the 
first major step towards peace to be 
consistent, as it is on the opposition 
which supported that government. 
‘ Supporting such a peace policy is 
certainly no less patriotic than 
clinging to nationalist slogans which 
are likely to perpetuate Israel's wars. 

The editors of the Post will 
therefore continue to judge both the 
government and (he opposition on 
the merits of their policies, as they 
have done for the past seven years, 
regardless of the personalities who 
advocate them. om 

In this major national debate, 


*. which is uppermost In the mind of 


every Israeli, The Jerusalem Post 


* cannot remain neutral. For keeping 


‘silent over the crucial issues which 
face the nation would mean ab- 
dicating its role as a living ene 
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The success of the struggle for the realization of the Zionist vision in the past half-century, writes 


CHAIM HERZOG, o 


AS ONE PERUSES the first issue, of 
The Palestine Post, il is intriguing to 
ponder whut was in the minds of 
Gershon Agron and his siaff as it 
went fo press. They could hardly 
have foreseen that they were 
standing on the threshold of what 
was lo be one of the most eventful 
half centuries in the history of 
mankind. 

The Jewish community in 
Palestine, the Yishuv, was at the 
time comparntively small, number- 
ing about 250,000 souls. 11 was a 
light, compact society, mirroring 
the varied Jewish communities in 
the world, bul cemented hy the 
hostility of the neighbouring Arab 
population and the frustrating ox- 
perience of living under a British 
colonial administration. 

The Post was born into a socicty 
both attractive and disunited. [t ap- 
peared in a capital city with one of 
the most interesting mixtures of 
Ξρρῖεῖν᾽ in the world, ἃ conglomerate’ 
of di 
and political ideals, presided over 
by a benign (at that time) but super-. 
cilious colonial administration with 
all the trappings of empire --- the 
solar topee, the sports club after- 
noon tea, the parades, the bugles, 
the banners, 

One recalls the traditional 
Saturday-night seed-cracking crowd 
outside the Zion Cinema accepting 
as a normal background the man- 
datory officials taking in a show 
afier dinner in their black tes and 
evening gowns, Jerusalem, a city 
with a Jewish majorily for over a 
hundred years, was ruled by an 
Arab mayor. 

ἴ was the period when Annie 
Landau, head mistress of the Evelina 
de Rothschild School, reigned 
supreme and presided over her 
coveted dinners, al which all 616- 
ments of society, British, Arab and 
Jewish, mingled. Her rival as “the 
hostess with the mostest” was Kat 
Antonius, wife of the eloquent Aral 
politician’ George Antonius, 
operating from her base in Sheikh 
Jarrah. 

_ _The Yishuy was led by the gidnts 
of the Zionist revival, in the Jewish 
Agency, the Vaad Leumi and the 
Histadrut. Chaim Weizmann, David 
Ben-Gurion, Menahem Ussishkin, 
Berl" Katznelson, Moshe Shertok, 
Nahum Sokolow, moved scross the. 
slage — together with countless 
others who to the average Israeli 
citizen “today may mean nothing 
moro' than a stréet name — guided’ 
the destiny of the Jewish people and 
fought the battle for recognition 
against Arab hostility. and British 
ambivalence, ᾿ a 


THE POST. came into being three 
years after the serious riots. In 
’ Hebron, when an Arab mob mas- 
saored patt of the Jewish population 
crying “Al dawla ma’ana”.— “The 
government is with us". The Ambs 
were Jed at. the time by, the Arab 
Higher Committee under the Mufti. 
of Jerusalem, Haj Amin el-Husseini. 
The first High Commissioner, Sir 
Herbert Samuel, had appointed Haj 
Amin in the hope of winning him 
- over to the British but this was 
-based on a gross miscalculation, 
The appointment put a premium 
On extremism in the Arab 
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erent fuiths, tongues, ‘beliefs _ 


Egyptian soldiers in Beersheba, 1948. (Found by F. Czasnik). (Below) President Sadat arriving in Lod, 1977, 


leadership and set standards’in the 
rab-Jewish conflict 
lead to the tragedy of 
the’ Palgstinian: people. The Mufti’ . 
Tesorted.to yiolence, terror, revolt” 
and a rejection of any form of com- 
pfomise with the Jews, which was to. 
serve as the pattern for the PLO's 
Ahmed Shukeity and Yasser Arafat, ᾿ 
"In retrospect if is obvious that: 
mistakes were made on both-sides of | 
the Arab-Israel ‘confict. But it must 
Igo be obvious that the major error 
fas ‘committed by the Arab 
leadership . which, by its constant — 
‘ subservience to extremism, 
rendered itself powerless Lo take ad- 

- Vantage of opportunities that could . 
part of the. ‘Arab . fe 


Thus, in 1937 the 


the.Golan Heights in exchange. for. 
‘peace and demilitarization, and the 
willingness of the Israel government 
to.negotlate over the West Bank 
, Was the “Three Noes" of 
‘oum — “No recognition, no’ 
, Negotiation, no ‘peace with Larael.” 
Israel's current Proposal for 


_ Jected by the PLO an 


proposals were rejected 
ecause the-extreme Arab attitude 
would: not contemplate com- 
- prgmise; ‘Indeed, would not con-- 
template * anything 

~ destruction of. Israel. 
«| Set. against this. was the intense 
4 ton constantly. in’ 
Ρ, The Peel proposgl: 


ifty years in review 


wes much to the fact that the Jews, unlike the Arabs, opted for moderation. 


Revisionist or Herut element of the 
Zionist movement, and led to a ma- 
jor policy debate within the Zionist 
Organization and the Labour move- 
ment, which ruled the destinies of 
the Yishuv and Israel until 1977, 

Golda Meir fought against the 
Peel proposal. David Ben-Gurion, 
great visionary that he was, saw 
what even a small Jewish state could 
mean to European Jewry if Hitler's 
evil dream were to be fulfilled. His 
view in favour of the proposal 
prevailed. 

Again, in 1947, Menachem Begin 
and his colleagues rejected the idea 
of partition as proposed by the UN 
but the official leadership of the 
Zionist Organization, and the 
Yishuv headed by Weizmann and 
Ben-Gurion, accepted it. Over 30 
years later Mr. Begin's autonomy 
Proposals were accepted by the 
overwhelming majority in the Knes- 
sel. 


AN ANALYSIS of the history of 
successive proposals for the resolu- 
tion of the Arab-Israeli conflict 
shows a clear trend in the ap- 
proaches in both camps. The resulls 
each has achieved in the political 
Struggle over the years are an in- 
dicalion of their effectiveness, and 
must give food for thought to all 
those who are considering the alter- 
natives facing both sides in the com-. 
ing months and years, 

Inthe Arab camp, the extreme in- 
transigence of the Palestinian Arab 
leadership has prevailed from the 
days of the Mufti and the Arab 
Higher Committee through 
Shukheiry and on to Arafat. There 
was no debate in the Arab camps 
because moderates who stepped out 
of line were summarily assassinated. 

On the Zionist side, however, the 
various proposals for compromise 
were vigorously debated. In 
general, the official leadership of 
the Yishuv, despite the opposition 
of the Revisionist wing, opted for 
compromise in an endeavour to 
achieve a partial gain from which it 
could then move forward. Ben- 
Gurion insisted on such a policy all 
along, maintaining that not 
everything had to be achieved al 
Once or even in one generation, 

“In general, his policy prevailed. 
The ‘result was success for the 
Zionist cause, because wise 
leadership was coupled with an in- 
exorable drive forward in 


everything connected with the 


implementation of the Zionist 
vision — immigration, settlement 
and defence, all supplying a firm 


* foundation for self-rule. 


The Arabs rejected compromise 


and failed. The Jews accepted com- 


Promise and succeeded. But recent 
events indicate that the Arabs may 


well have learned their lesson, while 


many Jews are tending to make the 
mistakes the Arabs made in the 


past. 


GLANCING through the pages of 
50 years of -the Post, which was 
founded ‘In the year before’ Hitler's 
tise to power, one follows the fear: 


ful events in Europe in the tragic 
years leading to the Holocaust and 
ihe annihilation of one third of the 
Jewish people. The rise of Nezism 
‘ahd ἃ: comparatively ‘well-disposed 


{Continued on page 12) 
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iContinued from paye (0) 
Nritish administration under 
General Sir Arthur Wauchope led 
to ἢ rapid increase in the pupulaticat 
of the Yishuv, which absorbed an 
elentent thit created a revolution in 
the country. Trade, commerce, law, 
hanking, culture, education, not to 
mention agriculture, were trans- 
formed by the inftux of immigrants 
fram Germany, whose contribution 
to the raising of the standards of life 
cunnot be over-cstimaled, 

At the sume time, the march of 
Europe to disaster advanced us in a 
Greek tragedy, Lowards World War 
Il. As the Germans drove ucross 
Europe, the details of the grim 
events Within the Nazi empire began 
to seep through. By 1942, the horri- 
ble truth about the Holocuust 
emerged. 

‘The greatest tragedy ever to hive 
befallen the Jewish people created 
one of the paradones of that history, 
When ane surveys the stury of the 
rebirth of Israel as reflected in 50 
years of the pages af an [seacti news: 
puper, it 38 clear that the Jewish 
people filled to take advantage of 
the unprecedented opportunity 
vouchsafed it by the Batfour 
Declaration. The golden age of 
Zionism, the ‘Thirties, coincided 
with the rise of Naeism and the 
pecseculion of the Jewish peuple, 
first in Germany and Austria, and 
therenfier throughout occupied 
Europe, ‘The aftermath of the 
Holocaust sparked off the struggle 
whieh was Τὸ Jead lo the estublish- 
munt of the Stave of tsraed, 

The falure uf warld Jewry to lake 
advantage of the histaric oppor- 
tunity for self-determinalion was re- 


. The outset, and a small minority of — years. in 1967, the Ware of Attrition — of the state in 1948 and the dramatic 


Hearty congratulations to The Jerusalem Post 


πον. δἰ eee, Bt ae) τ ees 
in 196@8- : I's urmed forces in _ see Sap a 7 ααἸΕσΕΙΣα μὴν ae ΤΣ verged on Palestine from the nerth, 
wee oe Kippur ioe ἐπαειοτοα the Western trom ihe est a trom the sul 
‘lerrorisin culminating in the ἘΝ wall, Judaism's holiest roe i. ὃ RAF planes patrolled the Mediter- 
he saga in 1976, the fight τ ene Jenish_ sovercigmty., ome ranean to “prevent the arrival uf 
PLO state within ἃ stute in Southerg confirm the centrality of lsguel in arin for the beleaguered Jewish 
Lebunon in the Litani Operation in the Jewish world. forces in the country 
1978 und Operation Peace fo fn the past decude, however, Now, the sovereign State of Israel 
Galilee in 1982 . πυροῖς leadership his failed τὰ give is at peace with Egypt, semi-peace : 
Contending with hardship and expression τσ this central Peston, ruil SE acne the Jordan River: and ᾿ 
austerity from within and hostility Major centres of Jewish learning Teaniatlons ure being held for some 
from without, ἃ communit ἃ and scholarship are developing in form of normalization and security 
650,000 Jews soon absorbed ee the Diaspora. Israel is still the mujor derangement on the Isrtel-Lebanese 
{πῃ cou its number in a polity αδν δα ls position ἐς being chal- border. King Huan is pes oe ie 
ased on inci . 5. » to recognize Israel; the 
democracy and aie dignty fs et Perhaps the grentest failure of eid is for We first Lime enguged [ἢ 
Development towns arose j Israel is the fact that over the pust a hitter interaul debate on its at- 
throughout the country and from few years immigration hws been titude. 
the huts and tents of the ma'abarot down and emigration up, und the 


New voices ure heing raised in the 
Palestinian camp on the altitude to 
be udopted towards Isntel. For in 
i 1982, the issue in the Arab world is : " 
Western world, and above all in the a ἦδὸ ὐὰ A |. ΠΡ τα ΑΝ αν Ὁ 
United States, are a reproach lo 4 yoy of Kibbutz Ayelet Hashahar, 1979. (Davi negotiate with Isruci: it is, whe will ΐ 
Isaci society. . negotiate, what will be negotiuted. 1 


net balance is today a negative one. 
The large centres of Isrucli populu- 
lion in many countrics in the 


emerged ἃ proud generation which, 
three decades later, was to produce 
many of the new leaders of Israel, A 
Seca a ΦΌΩΣ whose exports were about 
million in the first year of 

Β (Keren Hayesod) stulehood has become one with the 

emphasized after the estublishment — the Jewish people in the phase of THE MATTER-OF-FACT _ highest per capita ratio of exportsin 


Picking oranges in Kibbutz Hulda, 1930 


The reasons for this failure are ministers to meet their comer the Arab world has mated Sarwar THE MAJOR olan MOVe and huw. Herein lies the vindication po 

, i I i F in responsibil i egotiations which advanced invariably as the result of military towurds peuce hud, however, to of {sruels struggles 
St: : ἡ ste ; 4 ᾿ : d the the world, totalling more than 510 manifold, While the main responsibility in nego! 3. wh , of Isr struggles. ῃ 
joe vie pecans ead top dngrsearns nti red ft accrue op ata ag os ol billién per annum in goods and ser- arguably fies with the leadership in Isruel’s absorption in the area. In- operations. ᾿ wait for the eae of τ Βα: ἀμ ; ᾿ 
and inunigeute in large numbers τὸ the uges David Ben-Gurion, which characterized the riots Vices. In education and health it is ἱμπεῖ ἐπά ‘ba Ihe Ζίοπίι ΟἸξαπίξα- pote ἐς {δαὶ “has boc achieved ἡ hte, Ac ΕΠ ΊΝΑΕΙ.  ἰουάϑες ΒΕγρι δῆ ΕΓ ΘΗ ΤΑΙΝνΕ ᾽ 


the Jewish state. Again, when the created the miracle of the Jewish leading up to the declaration of in- 9Π6 ὁ δὲ hese most progressive 
gites of the Soviet Union were at state, while the bulk of the Jewish dependence in which the Post con nies, me secand aig in 
long last purtially opened, the ow people lucked on ind clieered ΠῚ became in many ways the inter. ‘Ne ratio of schuol-teachers to 


i ael’s mili i i i : i As one reviews the pages of the 
ion, we must also take into account hus been by Israel's military strug- came into direct daily confrontation Sadat who came to Jerusalem _in J he ; 
te quality of life; the tone of public gle. Contrary to what might have and sociill and economic inter- 1977 and offered peace. His offer Post in the carly Thies one cer ae 
argument, political and otherwise, heen expected, each war in which course with a million und a quarter was taken up by Prime Minister all that has happened between then 


. ds ᾿ : Ἷ 7 i . Ἷ υ — the World War, the find 

of immigrants after the initia! he sidelines. They purticipated to national symbol of the Yishuy's Pupils and physicians to Lotal pop- “the ominous developments in the Israel has been involved and each Arab inhabitants of the West Bank 5 SH Drenea δὴ plas dr i Κἐκγρῖι the UN Partition resolu = 
200,000 dwindted to n mere some extent in the Financial burden defiance in battle, of its courage in carve palin erie oe Gon ie oe aaanee oats gla chogteeiylinidadis ree chy in turn, retained their Jinks thinking en faveus Isrnel’s most tion, the creation of the Suite of ἐξ 
Cae eas begins to review the borne bdr ists tet pipet Tema aguas militury expenciture per capita, debt. The pedestal on which Isracl to an acknowledgment of Israel's — social, aga hoi τεολο δον μι implacable enemies. pata a ee aaa aa ' ihe 

heruic sai of the rise of the State of — decreased proportionately, untilto- fought ugainst an Arab majority, a was placed by World Jewry is rock position in ue See, the aa So ΝΣ stablis hed Only against the backdrop of 116 stute, Israel's suceessive wars, the ha 
Israel and its struggle for existence, day it comprises little more, than 3 “hostile British administration and TO BE SURE, there has been nv ing even as Israel itsell’ is growing Fer years, Arb policy loudly however, tenuous, wus so is | past 50 years cun we appreciate ful- reunification of Jerusalem, Sadit's 7 
one cannot ignore the irony that «per cent of our national budget the alliance of invading Arab armies shortage of problems. more secure. propounded the destruction of between the population οἱ Th τς enormous advance that has visit to Jerusalem and peuce with i 

mujor impetus fur the reulization of Thus the miracle of Israel's bent on annihilating them. “The prayer “Krom Zion shall go Israel. In 1967 the nume Israel still und that of the Arab world. The = ly 


FROM THE OUTSET, Israel appeared in inverted commas even facts of daily life ee τ de lag ee Ἐεππενοῦν τ ὐδὰ bates om Ean wig ne etl 
sirove 10 ted as part of the in the Jordanian press, not lo men- — semi-peace along the Jordan River, 32, when αὶ heavily { probe _ Mos 
Middle cea eas rolitic. Yet it tion the press of More extreme’ with n million people crossing it in Jewish ay peepee boat evel aad Sac pen i 
was not Israel's outstretched hunds Arab countries, Gradually and — both directions every year, together on a mandatory off ike Ot: Be rns ἢ fe "εν πε ψοηα wath T eaaliniens 
in ts Declaration of Independence almost imperceptibly, the psy- with tens of millions of dollars for ees ea ira > ἫΝ Ἢ the 2 
ποῦ the repeated offers by its prime chological acceptance of Israel by worth of trade. from 1948, when Arab armies con: ἰδοῦν" : 


the Zionist dream was the tragedy — rebirth and of its struggle cannot be - This was the first of muny strug- forth the Law" reflected basically 
of the Jewish peuple, and not its divorced from the failure hy agreat gles in which Israel was to be in- the position that the Zionist 
seure of the historic opportunity — part of world Jewry to play un active volved: the fedaycen raids in the leadership @ocuted to Israel in the 
granted to it, part in a development for which Fifties and the Sinai Campaign world Jewish community. The 

A small minority of ideulists at Jews had prayed daily for 2000 in 1986; the Six Day War heroic battle for the establishment 
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IN AUGUST, 1929, there was a 
massacre in this country. In riots 
that began in Jerusalem around, 1 
dispute over access to the Western 
Wall and spread over the country, 
with particular severity in Hebron 
and Safed, 133 Jews were killed and 
339 wounded, The British ap- 
pointed a commission of enquiry, 
the first of many. 

The Shaw Commission, named 
afler its chairman, agreed with the 
counsel for the Zionist Organiza- 
tion on only one point: the press was 
10 some degree to blame. 

“We feel that too great a 
liberty of expression has been al- 
lowed to the Press in Palestine and 
thal the use which was made of that 
liberty played a purt in the events 
which led up (o the disturbances,” 
its report, published in 1930, stated, 
adding however, “We do net utlach 
to the Press campaign the impor- 
tance as αὶ cause of the riots which 
was attached to il by the Zionist 
Organization.” 

The result was the Press Or- 
dinance, adopted threc years later. 
It was accepted as a positive 

᾿ development by the Jewish press 
and the political leadership of the 
organized Yishuv, who saw it as an 
instrument of control against in- 
flammatory publications in the 
Arab press, Indeed, it was in part a 
result of Jewish initiative. The Arab 

+ press opposcd the new law. 

The Press Ordinance is still on the 
books. It provides a licensing 
system for newspapers and permits 
the suspension of publication of a 
newspaper by adminisirative order, 
without the need for judicial action. 
Tg 1953, the High Court of Justice 
cancelled the administrative 
suspension of publication of two 
Communist newspapers, reading 
into the law a clear and present 
danger test, pursuant to a generally 
libertarian interpretation of the law 
in the light of the democratic 
character of Israel, ες 

From the time of this 
landmark decision in the 
Kol Ha’am case, which is general- 
ly regarded as the foundation for 
the legal protection of press 
freedom In Israel, the power of the 
government to close ἃ newspaper by 


administrative action, in line with | 


- the Press Ordinance, remained a 
doad letter, until about a year ago. 
Then, against n background of ris- 

_ing unrest in Judea and Samaria, the 

. Minister of the Interior suspended 
publication of the Jerusalem-based 
Arab daily (and its English-language 
weekly), 4i-Fajr. The ban was up- 
held by the High Court. 


REPRESSIVE legislation; judicial 


action emphasizing, in varying - 


degrees and subject 10 changing cir- 
cumstances, libertarian and 


methods of press control for: 
mainstream and marginal news- 
papers and the hint of a double 


gencral, these repressive laws are 
kept in reservo, used sparingly, and 
then only against those clearly 
beyond the pate, 

But can freedom be divisible? We 
have entered an era of political 
polarization. The temperature is ris- 
ing, the sense of togetherness going 
down. There is more than one way 
to be marginal. Who today Is within 
the national consensus, and who 
outside? And if there is no national 
consensus, where is the line drawn 
on the implementation of the 
draconic powers with which the 
government. is endowed by law? 

True, alarmist predictions in the 
past of a sharp limiting of press 
freedom, if not its demise, have uni- 
formly proven false. The passage of 
the Defamation Law in (965 was ac- 
companied by predictions of 
calamity. For ‘the first time, the 
press organized as a pressure group, 
with α΄ professional interest in 
protecting ‘press freedom. ‘This con- 
certed effort, including a readiness 
of the press to police itself — ex-, 
pressed in the ealablishment of the 
Press Council — resulted in sub- 


stantial modification of the law as. 
enacted, It also resulted in the elec- - 


tion of Uri Avneri, editor of Haolam 
Hazeh, to the Knesset. : 

The Defamation Law and other 
Knesset statutes differ from man- 
datory ordinances in that they 
recognize a right to freedom of ex- 
pression, but balance it . against 
other social interests, such as 
reputation, the integrity of judicial 
proceedings, privacy, and notional 
security. But the scales are rigged. 
It is freedom of the press. that is 


* balanced out. 


TYPICAL is the proposed basic law 
provision in the draft of Israel's 


᾿ future bill of rights. It divides neatly 


εἰς uthoritarian inclinations; differing © 


standard: these elements appear - 
and reappear in changing contexts. ἡ 


The Emergency Defence Regula-, 
tions, with their press control ἀπ ' 


sénsorship proyisions, ‘pre still in 
force. A permit is necessary to 


publish a newspnper in-Esracl, and it - 
has on oecasion been refused, asin. 
“the case of the Arab nationalist 


group, £/-Ard) The muandidtory 
Criminal Code Ordinance of 1936 
has seditious libel. provisions. In 


eermanyatereeeoees: 
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into two parts. The first guarantees 
freedom of expression, defined with 
great breadth. The bite is in the se- 
cond part: freedom of expression 
cannot..be curtailed “‘axcept: ace 
cording to Law that comes to crisure 
the existetice of democratic gover 


mien, to protect the security of the- 
_ Stato and ‘public peace, to protect. ᾿. 
the values of morality and to pre: - 


vent. the profaning of religion,: 
protect the rights of ‘otliers. 


guarantce proper jud 


proctedings.” ©. 


Thus, freedony of expresaign ny ἡ 


be limited by. law in favaur of other 


free press in af 


social interests ‘in all the major 
problem areas. This is declarative of 
the situation as it exists today. 

Freedom of expression, then, en- 
joys no “preferred position" in 
Israe}, The paradox is that Israel has 
a vilal, vigorous, and free press, as 
recent events have once again 
demonstrated. Its vitality, vigour, 
and freedom seem unaffected by 
changing Jaws or shifling judicial 
decisions, 


FREEDOM of the press exists in 
Israel independent of the legal 
system. [t would be an exaggeration 
to state that it exists despite the 
legal system, with its many restric- 
tive features, However, its is un- 
questionably true that, if the non- 
legal factors supporting press 
freedom were ta weaken or disap- 
pear, the legal system alone would 
hardly constitute - significant sup- 
port. ᾿ 

Past predictions of the curtail- 
ment of press freedom have focus- 
sed on changes in the legal situa- 
tion, by legislative or judicial ac- 
tion (as in the case of the Defama- 


tion Law episode). They haye,. 


therefore, been based on a faulty as- 
sumption as to what in fact protects 
‘freedom of the press in Israel. The 
fact that these predictions were not 


fulfilled throws no light on the ef: 
fect of varying sdcial and political’ 


circumstances, : ᾿ 

A determined majority, con- 
vinced that elements in the press 
constituted a.tool in the hands of 
the enemy, would hardly be put off 
by the legal obstacles. (Voluntary 
arrangements, such as the. agree- 
ment on censorship between the 
army and the Editors’ Committee, 
‘would be no obstacle at all:) The 
crucial elements determining the 
chances of freedom would be the 
character of that majority and the 
intensity of its determination. ᾿ 

Nor would the courts be likely to 
provide a bulwark of protection. 


And ‘not only because of the-lack of 


constitutional guarantees; In 


; judicial decisions the authoritarian . 


theme. has froquently dominsited. 
‘No collisions with Knesset” opj- 
nion haye resulted from restrictive 


ἢ judicial decisions on freedom of the 
“pres. Mass attitudes can be 
1 - sumed to be ever less libertarian... 

: -Particulatly-where national-séeurjty 


‘concerned, judges have faithful 


reflected prevailing attitudes. when . 


subordinating press freedom to 
other interests. 


IN 1962, when the army cancelled 
the accreditation of Shalom Cohen, 
military correspondent of Haolam 
Hazeh, it justified ils action on the 
grounds that the sensationalist 
weekly “operates consistently in a 
direction opposed to the spirit of 
the education of the israel Defence 
Forces." 

Nol .only did the army fail to 
recognize any “right to know," on 
the part of the public, but quite the 
contrary: army information services 
— press conferences, survey excur- 
sions, elec, — existed lo serve the 
purposes of the army, il contended. 


To prove its point about Haolam . 
Ἐ Hazeh, as we lear from Justice 
ἢ Witkon's High Court opinion, the 
a 


army produces articles that had ap- 


ay i peared in the magazine over an ex- 


tended period which had the clear 

“purpose of “putting government 
policy in this area in a negative light 
and undermining the trust soldiers 
have in the army and its com- 
manders,” 

The court did not quite rule 
directly on the army’s contentions, 
although it would be fair to con- 
clude that they were al least 
implicitly sustained. The cancella- 
tion of the accreditation of Shalom 
Cohen was upheld on rather for- 

+ malistic grounds: he had not proved 

τ that any “right” of his had been 
violated, The army claimed that it 
was acting voluntarily, rather than 
under obligation, in providing ser- 
vices to the press, and Shalom 
Cohen had failed to counter that 
contention, factually or legally, 

One would not have surmised, 

- reading the reports of The 
Jerusalem Past's military correspon- 
dent, Hirsh Goodman, during the 
recent Lebanese War and its afler- 
math, that his continued reporting 
was at the exclusive aufferance of 
the army. Under the rule of the 
Shalom Cohen case, he might have 
found his accreditation cancelled 
because what he or his paper said 
was contrary to government policy 
about the war and to the spirit of the 
army's “education” on the subject. 
But what would have been the case 


sensus supporting the government 
«Οὐ the war with the Post and Mr. 
Goodman representative of ao 
marginal fringe? 


THE DARK side of judicial at- 
titudes on press freedom surfaced in 


1978, when a-majority of the- 


. Supreme Court rejected an. in- 
terpretation of. the Defamation Law 
that would have given. “breathing 
space” to press criticism of public 
officials, in. this case, the general- 


manager of the Israel Electric Cor- . 
poration. Justice Landau expressly  - 
rejected thé notion of a “preferred "- 


position” for press’ freedom, δὲ: 
. pecially where criticism of matters 
‘important’ io ‘the’ public. were in- 
+ volved, as: American constitutional 
doctrine holds. This he saw-as' the 
τ turning point to permissiveness that 


. ‘allowed Nazis to march in the: 


streets of Skokie, IIlinole, . 
τ Καὶ not history repeat itself: the 
Collapse of pre-Hitler Weimar Gers 
many, Justice Landa: warned, was 


due in part to inadequate protection . 
at 1Π defamation of publig.gf 


had there been a clear majority con-" 


ree society 
Freedom of the press in Israel rests on inadequate legal foundations, claims ALLAN E. SHAPIRO. 
Therefore, a determined majority could deny it to those it considers outside the national consensus. 


It is an interesting factual ques- 
tion whether there have been fewer 
exposes of official wrong-doing 
since this decision. 

Probably not, although there 
were dire predictions to that effect 
— and worse — at the time. Court 
decisions do not seem to affect 
behaviour in the news room or the 
editorial office that directly. But the 
dangers to democracy in pre-Hitler 
Germany might have been different 
from those in post-Beirut-lsrael, 
and the fears expressed by Justice 
Landau could disarm Israeli 
democracy, rather than protect it, 

The example that comes to mind 
might fall under the ban of sub 
judice. This is an ares that involves 
the judiciary directly, providing an 
acid test of judicial attitudes. The 
first cases on the subject in the early 
years of independence showed a 
libertarian preference, softening the 
tigours of mandatory restrictions, 
The attorney-general took the cue 
and ceased to prosecule. 

In time the Supreme Court 
demanded greater zeal in the 
Protection of its interests in fair 
proceedings, leading to Knesset 
legislation. In its final report, the 
Agranat Commission on the Yom 
Kippur War claimed that il per 
severely hampered its work and cal- 
led on the attorney-general io re- 
examine his policy of non- 
prosecution. 


TO THIS portion of the commis- 
sion’s report, one member, Dr. 
Yitzhak Nebenzahl, the 
Comptroller-General, dissented, He 
asserted that the interest in free ex- 
pression and criticism outweighed 
the need to protect the commission 
ngainst harmful influences of the 
press. It would not have helped the 
commission, he argued, if its work 
had been accompanied by prosecu- 


. lions for the violation of a ban that 


the majority of the public could not 
sustain, given the intense public in- 
terest in the subject under investiga- 
tion, Ν 

This difference of opinion has 
been largely overlooked with the 
creation of the commission to in- 
vestigate the Beirut massacres. The 
attorney-general has not revealed 
what his policy will be with regard 
to the prosecution of offending 
newspapers, Meanwhile, the Broad- 
casting Authority appears to have 
adopted a restrictive policy even 
stricter than that demanded by the 
majority opinion in the report of the 
Agranat Commission. 3 

Administrative action, as the 
history of sub judice in Israel 
Vustrates, can be as crucial for 


-freedom of the press as judicial 
‘decision, in some instances. 


Since the laws are restrictive, the 
level of freedom can at times 


determined by the policy adopted as : 


to whether or not to prosecute. An 
‘earlier Agranat Commission, less 
. Well known than the one that dealt 
with the Yom Kippur War, set the 


‘rule that this is a decision of the 


‘attorney-general. That he is not sub- 


_ject to governmental direction, BC- 


cording to that Agranut Commis- 
sion's reporl, is an important 
safeguard for freedom of the press 


ἰπ βγεῖ." ἡ 


Ive just cleared out 


a good part 


of my wardrobe, 
to make room 
for Ata’s 


new winter collection. 


Yardena Gurevit 
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EVERY DAY of the year, excepl 
Saturdays and certain public holi- 
days, The Jerusalem Post is horn, 
There is an old saying that nothing 
is av dead as yesterday's newspaper: 
cach morning the Past comes te 
life, sports its plumige for ils short 
life like the phoenix, then, phoe nix- 
like, it dies, to be reborn aguin on 
the fultowing duy. 

This process has been going on 
for 50 years: not even wars, or 
sieges, or the destruction of the Past 
offices by terrorist. action on 
February 1, 1948, or “acts af Gad" 
such as blizvards huve been uble to 
Prevent that daily rebirth, In all 
thuse 50 years, on only one wurking 
day did the Pust fail 10 appear; this 
was on Octoher 7, 1936, when a ban 
wis imposed hy the British man- 
dalory government's censor. 

Compared with American and 
British papers, and even with 
Israel's two afternoon Hebrew 
Papers, the Pus is small in size, with 
a relatively meagre number of 
Pages. (Some renders rather like the 
compact presentation, which makes 
fur easy reading.) ” 

Despite the small size of the 
Paper, un enormous amount of 
work goes into producing it cach 
day —- something the reader picking 
the paper out of his mailbox miay 
nal appreciate, To give him his daily 
stint of news aad feutures, the Past 
employs an editoriul staff of over 50 
in Jerusalem, supported by bureaux 
in Tel Aviv and Haifa; Stringers in 
Upper Gulilee, Western Galilee, 
und Beersheba; correspondents in 
Washington, New York, London 
and Bonn: and the far-flung empires 
of Reuter, the United Press Enter- 
hulional (UPI), The Associated 
Press (AP), the Jewish Telegraphic 
Ageney and Israel's domestic 
agency, Itim. 

Twenty-four hours a day the 
muchines in the ticker-room bring 
news garnered from every corner of 
the world; if a newsworthy pin 
should drup in Oshkosh, or a man 
bite a dog on τι South Sea atoll, the 
report will echo on ihe tickers in a 
mutter of moments. Every item that 
might possibly interest the reader 
over his morning cup of coffee is 
duly considered by teams of editors, 


THE JOINT editors of the Past, Ari 
Rath and Erwin Freakel, claim with 
pride that they know of no foreign- 
language paper in any other country 
that is like the Post, Most such 
Papers are largely compendiu of 
tens of interest lo emigrés culled 
from the ngencies: they do not pur- 
Port ta play an active role in the 
euuntries in whieh they are 
produced. “In countries tike India 
and Hongkang,” Ari Ruth points 
out, “They have good Papers. but 
there English is ihe dingua franca, not 
really a foreign lunguage. Here the 
lunguage is Hebrew, Although we 
uppeur in English, we are one of the 
five leading daily Papers. Visitors 
ire amazed to find a puper uf our 
eharacter and style ina Non-English 
vuuniry,” 

When The Palestine Post was 
treated by Gershon Agron on 
Devember 1, 1932, to incorporate 
The Palestine Bulletin. but to have 4 
completely new approach, the 
Cuuntry wis ain by Britain and was 
full of British troups, and British 
civil servints, as well as some 
nglish-reading Jews and Arabs, 

Agron’s first issue carried an an- 
huuncement: 

“The seule object of the new 
management is to publish a daily 
puper responding to the needs and 
tastes of Hritish resideats, other 
Europeans und Palestinians Their 
interests served in varus degrees 

hy the Αὐαδὶς and Hebrew Press, 
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Facade of Post building. { Below) She ticker room, thraugh which 


the Palestinians, too, may find in 
this journal certain acceptable 
features. obscured by the specific 
churacter of the newspapers in the 
other languages of the country... 

“Time will show whether the 
tuuntry is ripe for a Progressive 
newspaper as neurly us possible up- 
Proaching the stundard to which 
European readers have become uc- 
customed... 

“Published in Jerusalem in the in- 
teresis of the entire Population of 
the Country, nothing Palestinian will 
he alien ‘to The Palestine Past, 
Whilst endeuvouring to bring the 
vuter warld nearer both to the 
Palestinian and (o the foreign resi. 


THE POST IS BORN 


Despite the ielatively small size of The Jerusalem Post, 
an enormous amount of work goes into producing it. 
PHILIP GILLON, ranging through the paper’s 
departments, talks to those engaged in the act 
of creation. Photographed by ALIZA AUERBACH. 


dent, it will be our constunt aim to 
help the non-Palestinian to acquire 
at fuller understanding and a deeper 
affection towards 4 land which is 
enshrined in the hearts of most of 
the races of the carth.., 

“The Palestine Post will nol seek 
10 promote personul ambitions or 
Party advantage. ls Feports will be 
as objective 4s humanly Possible, 
and its criticism informed, 
legitimate and helpful. In criticism 
und in reports, the studied purpose 
will be the Present und future 
Welfare of the Country and its peo- 
Ple, und the Manuageinent will make 
No attempt to conceal its conviction 
that such welfare is best assured by 


agency and out-of-town reporters’ copy is received. 


4 full realization of the British 
Policy in Palestine as defined in the 
Mandate, Those supporting law and 
order, all those standing for 
Progress, all those in sincere sym- 
pathy with the clear aims of the 
Policy, may expect this journal τὸ 
bring them hope and encouruge- 
Ment. Those who seek by open or 
devious means to obstruct the 
policy of the Mandate may count on 
a fair Presentation of their actions 
and views, but they cun be given no 
other encouragement..." 


IN DUE COURSE, the British 
lroops and officials who had 
Provided the bulk of the readership 


THE JERUSALEM POST JUBILEE SUPPLEMENT 


of the Paper until 194g 
country. For 10 years ts 
through lean tag i 
circulation 
things hegan to Pick up rapi 
progressively, Today the μὰν 
is 29,000 on weekdays and 0,00 on 
—_ the Weekly 
εἰ 
subscribers, Με ἐμῷ 
Rath says: “Israelis from Engl; 
Speuking countries and fae 
Europe Constitute our Main 
Teadership, There are af 
course, tourists and the diploras 
comnuunity,"* aos 


And Israelis who have spent 
spine ms abroad read the 
ost to keep up with their Eni. 
Many students use it to aca 
their English, since that is the inter. 
national language they all need, A 
lot of Isruelis read the Post as ay. 
cond or even a third Paper, because 
they think we are More in touch 
than the Hebrew Press with the 
English-speaking world, and 
because of our Professional stan- 
dards and point of view. Our 
Predecessors as editors, Gershon 
Agron, Ted Lurie and Lea Ben Dor, 
were responsible for the Paper's 
having a high Professional and 
technical standard from the very 
beginning, and we have 

endeavoured to preserve this.” 


The Post is owned by a limited 
liability company, whose shares are 
held by the Isruol Investors Cor. 
poration headed by Sam Rothberg: 
Histadrut through Bank Hapoalim; 
sume veteran employees 
of the paper; the Jewish Agency and 
other national institutions, and 
various private individuals, Both 
Rath and Frenkel insist that there 
has never been any effort by the 
shureholders τὸ influence their 
editorial, policy. That policy hes 
always been determined by the 
editors and the editors alone. 

No attempt, overt or cover, has 
ever been made to interfere with 
editorial poticy, says Frenkel. “I 
would like to add thut the present 
governinent has also never tried 10 
UE pressure on us, The prime 
minister and others have on occa 
sion made nasty cracks about us, 
but critics have to be prepared for 
such ricochels. 

“In fact, 1 would say that the 
Israeli press in general is 
remarkably free. The American 
Press comes under both political 
and commercial pressures, uel 
licularly on the local level. 
advertiser, however big, has eve 
tried to influence our policies. 

One threat often voiced in pro- 
government circles is bee eae 
English-speaking papef, mor 
ποτ to ἀπε government, will 
he launched. 

“That would be perfect 
legitimate,” says Rath. “Why ai 
hope that the competition 
slimulate us. However, ἐπ pi 
whether such a venture wl ket 
ceed, because of the limited ee 
both for circulation and for a 
tising, But, by all means. on ca 
try. The Foreign Ministry anes 
down the number of copies they 
International Edition πὶ We 
ordered frum 1,400 to a litt iste 
400, but they muy have cont ᾿ 
a misguided ara aie af 
prepared to give them l het ther 
the doubt, and tu assume ἐπὶ παῖ: 
was no polilical motive for co 
ling this error. ᾿ Γ our 
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Under the spotlight, 
every little detail shows. 


That’s why I choose Cutex. 
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‘Tami Ben-Ami * Fashion Model 
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Tami Ben-Ami first met Cutex in Europe. 
rrived in Israel, imported 

a aaa directly from I’ ee 
tex long-lasting nail polish ~ in a wide 

ΠΑ οἵ fash canbe shiny or matt shades. 

Cutex offers an assortment of matching ἢ 
lipsticks in bold or subtle 

tones — for that special, 

inviting glow. 

Try Cutex mascara 
—it’s special, too! 


a 


Cutex is going to make someone beautiful today. 


ate 


Ten years later... 
Fifty, thirty, twenty & one.One number that hasn't changed. 


To our friends at the Jerusalem Post and to ourselves-Many Happy Returns 


DAHAF ADVERTISING LTD. Head office:Dahaf House. 
: .Β Simtat Beit Hasho μ 
46 branches throughout the country. cae 
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‘ud circles complain that 
toi tematicaly anti-Begin 
nd pro-Labour. Is this true? ; 
siyhen we took over atl the end of 
August, 1975,” says Rath, “Our aim 
was 0 open UP the paper and te 
abroad spectrum of views. 
Althat time, the Labour Alignment 
yas in power, and we were criticul 
of many of its policies. We pointed 
out Ihe weaknesses cuused by its 
having become stale after so many 
years in office.” 

Frenkel adds: “The 1977 elee- 
tions came upon us, as they did on 
the whole country, @5 a great sur- 
pise. From the time of its creation, 
the Past had related to the Lubour 
Zionist Movement. Suddenly we 
had to relate (0 8 government con- 
trolled by political forces the puper 
hed always thought of as ‘dissi- 


“We called a meeting of the en- 
lire gaff, and we explained that we 
had no intention of trying to reverse 
the results of the elections. We said 
thal we would judge the new 
government entirely on its merits, 
and this is precisely what we huve 
done." 

Rath interjects: “We thought that 
something good might come from 
dhe change, because we loo 
believed, as I said before, that the 
Labour Party had gone stale. We 
gave Begin every chance to prove 
tha he could do a good job. Then, 
only five months later, Sadat came 
lo Jerusalem. That chunged 
everything. Peace becume a 
political possibility, a realily we 
sould support, instead of being just 
asubject for theoretical debute.” 

renkel says: “We were very sup- 
βοπῖνε of the government in its al- 
titude to Sadat. Once the peace 
negotiailons got started, we 
criticized the government — and 
the Eamians, for that matter --- 

Γ the meetings got bogged 
down. We applauded Camp David 
and the peace treaty, But we huve 
been very critical of the govern- 
men's policy on the West Bunk: 
this is the heart of our argument 
with the Begin regime.” 

‘AS we see the government 
Teneging on its own commitments, 

course we criticize it," Rath com- 
ribs The clearer it becomes that 
€ government is determined to 

on to the areas at all costs, the 
πῇ We see it as our mission lo 
= such ἃ policy. We believe thal 
ket the voice of reason in 


The paper has also been ver 
critical of the guveramenits 
®conomie policies, but before 1977 

Was Opposed lo the economic 
policy of the Labour government. 


= LURIE and Lea Ben Dor used 
maintain that the Post bore a 

l responsibility because it ap- 
ata τῇ English, and was the 
breakfust diptomats read over 
impact τη It therefore made more 


Press, even thou 

» We 88 they got transla- 

ee ἐς latter in their offices 

Latie’s the day, As a result, in 
ae bao Der time, the Post 
᾿ intary policy of self- 

Tetraint, even. when it sats critical 


* seemg eM Ment, This no longer 


"re the gage, 


Ake; sad neds. "We're aware of 


impact we have bec 

me because 

det τΑ in Enaligh, bul we don't 
ius, factor.has the same 


nee as it iad in the past. in 


‘very fi 
ta prose” agile, and he whole 
‘les that: feel 


wthat 


em than the Hebrew’ 


only ‘th 
gop topicality. What are people talking 
" gbout? What ‘is; engrossing, the 
τ of, the po 


what they said in a universal 
lunguage, especially English, could 
he heard and understood by out- 
siders. 

“Since "67, Israel doesn't feel so 
fragile. Furthermore, people are 
aware that what is said and written 
in Hebrew is mude available im- 
mediately to diplomuts and to the 
world at large. You will find that the 
people who want us to be cir- 
eumspecl happen by coincidence to 
be those whe are opposed to our 
policies, We think thut it is far more 
important to present a true and 
comprehensive picture of Israel 
than to impose artificial restraints 
on ourselves." 


63 Years Ago... 


In December 1920, Keren Hayesod (The Foundation Fund) was 
established as.the financial arm of the Zionist Movement. “An 
Appeal to All Jewry,” issued on that occasion, stated: “ΝΟ casual 
charity will suffice. The exceptional effort which is called for today 
must take the form of self-taxation, steady, persistent, systematic, 
inspired by the noble Jewish tradition of the Tithe... The key is in 
the hands of the Jewish people.” This is still the guiding principle 
of the U.I.A.sKeren Hayesod, in its worldwide operations today. 


BOTH EDITORS draw distinctions 
between the presentation of news, 
the publication of opinions, and 
editorial policy. The news is 
presented objectively, articles of 
Opinion express the views of their 
writer, editorials reflect the policy 
of the editors. τ 

“We have never asked any jour- 
nalist applying for a job what his 
Political views are,” says Rath, 
“uithough, after a while, we can 
probably guess. Yel even then we 
aren't sure — people change their 
opinions. | know that 1 have myself, 
T used to be fur more hawkish. All 
we demund from the journalist is 
that he should be professionally 
competent. Any good professional 
journalist cun do a first-class job 
without his personal affilintion af- 
fecting his performance. We do in- 
sist on high professional standards, 
in accordance with the tradition of 
the Past for 50 years.” 

In the old days, journalistic com- 
petence was the only criterion. 
Some fing journalists wrote good ar- 
ticles in English, although they 
knew no Hebrew and litle about 
the country in which they were 
living: others knew Hebrew and the 
ways of the land, but could not write 
granmmaticul English, Elther their 
Hebrew or their English had to be 
translated. Now the employers are 
more choosy, and expect n new 
man, or woman, to be not only 
professionally competent but also, 
with nary an exception, to be fluent: 
in English and Hebrew and to have 
been i Israel tong enough lo have 
acquired the “feel” of the country, 

Elaborating on the subject of 
signed articles of opinion Frenkel 
points oul that ideas are nat edited 
out to match the policy views of the 
paper. 

"Our intervention ends ance we 
have indicated, through our accep- 
tance of the article, that we believe 
the writer has something to say 
which merits the altention of the 
readers. We are very keen to get ΒΓ’ 
licles from across the political 
spectrum — our difficulty is that we 
don’t receive many articles worthy of 
publication that express pro- 

overnment views. Af one time, 
girmuel Kalz did so, but he has 
become one of the government's 
most vociferous crilics, on the right. 


UNITED ISRAEL APPEAL ἘΞ KEREN HAYESOD 
’ Jerusalem 


THE POLICY in editorials is a com- 
pletely different matter, says 
1, 

ἀν: are an official comment by 
the newspaper; they convey the 
considered opinion of the Post, for 
which we as editors are respon- 
sible.” ' 

very day 8 half-hour discussion 
sont hat ‘nould be the subject of 
the editorial or editorials takes 
place between the editors and the. 
chief editorial’ writer, ¥a'akov 
Reuel.: The first test applied is 


‘ CONGRATULATIONS TO 


THE JERUSALEM POST 
on its 50th Anniversary 


A beautiful Israel 


is up γ The Book Publishers Association of Israel 
¥Yachdav United Publishers Co. Ltd. 
Maalot Publishing Co. Ltd. 
Hamo! Lid. 


plic? Whal should 


(Continued con paige 21) : 


an; THE JERUSALE! 


Fifty years ago, the world was plunged into its deepest depression: 
war clouds were threatening, and the people of the Middle East were 
i growing increasingly restive under various forms of colonial rule. 


: Henrietta Szold, founder of Hadassah and member of the νδ΄ δά 
Leumi {the “shadow cabinet” of the Mandate authority) responsible for 
the health, education and welfare services in the Yishuy, was a 

+ member of tho first Board when Tha Palestine Post was created in 

October 1932. When The Post was bombed in February 1948, the 

paper's files were rabullt with materials from her meticulously kept 


archives. : 


ΓΝ Σ SRE rie 


‘Henrietta Szold, American-born-founder of Hadassah and member of the 
first Board of The Palestine Post. - mars 


HADASSAH 


; The Women's ‘Zionist Organization ‘of America; Inc: 


HADASSAH 


LAUDS 
THE JERUSALEM POST’S 


CONTRIBUTION 
TO 
NATION BUILDING 


Links. Israel and Diaspora 


The political health of a nation can be measured by the 
Vitality of its prass. Freedom of information, freedom of 


. 8xpression and the freedom of advocacy are the 


benchmarks of a democracy. From its inception as The 
Palestine Post, The Jerusalem Post has served the people 
of Israel as an independent disseminator of news. a 
thoughtful journal of opinion, a forum, and as an 
educational medium for thousands of new immigrants. 


Furthermore, The Jerusalem Post serves not only the 
English-speaking population of Israel — through its over- 
Seas edition, It [8 the regular, continuing link with the en- 
tire English-speaking diaspora. as 


The Jerusalem Post has played another important role: 
Because it always maintains high journalistic 
Standards in its comprehensive coverage by esteemed 
reporters, writers and editors, it is highly respected 
throughout the world by goverriment leaders, scholars 
and other Journalists as one of the significant and 
influential voices. of {srael. 


Thé Jerusalem Post, like other hardy pioneers — such as 
Hadassah — who have contributed to the upbuilding of 
Israel, has never been deteried by war, shortages or any 
other diasaster; under all circumstances it has carried on. 


On behalf of the great. Hadassah family here .and in the ἡ 
United States, we wish The Jerusalem Post mazel tov and 
a long, Prosperous and vigorous life. ἡ 


._ τ Frieda S. Lewis, National President 


Coninued from page 19) 
jave to say on the matter? 
rWe decide on a subject,” says 
. “iken we discuss what we 
thik stort t. We may have argu- 
ments before WE settle on a line. 
we decide who will write the 
leader: Revel, or one of us two, or 
cher member of the staff who 
ihe subject, If the govern- 
ment does entything good, we sny 80 
ediorally. We try to take clear 
ands. Wohave eliminated as much 
as ponsble the ‘On the one hand, on 
the other hand,' ‘However,’ 
Nevertheless” type of stuff.” 


ARI RATH was born in Vienna in 
1925, and was brought to Palestirie 
by Youth Aliya after the Nazis oc- 

Awtria in 1938, He was ἃ 
founder momber of Kibbutz: 
Hamadiya in the Beit She’an Valley. 
After studying history and 
economics at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity, he joined the Post in 1958, as 
diplomatic reporter, and subse- 
quently held a number of reporting 
and editorial posts. 

Erwin Frenkel was born in Ger- 
many in 1933, and was taken to the 
US. by his parents when he was 
four years old. He studied 
philosophy at Wesleyan University 
im Connecticut and history at Har- 
vard, whete he obtained his M.A. 
He also holds a Bachelor of Hebrew 
Literature degree from the Hebrew 
Union College. He joined the Post 
in 1960 and also did reporting and 
edltoriat jobs, 

They were appointed joint editors 
of the paper in 976, with Rath also 
becoming managing director, 

Many resders wonder how having 
Wwo joint editors works in pructice: 


Ἢ . fiends of the Post were very 


dubious when the innovation was 
mado seven years ago, Indeed, sume 
people thought then that it wis only 
Astopgap until ἃ permanent succes: 
tor to Lea Ben Dor was nppolnted 
by the board of directors, 

Both editors ore sntisfied with the 
open: : 

“ ie system has worked aut very 
well,” Rath says. “We have to make 
dozens of important decisions 

erally every day, und it's very 

tohave soniebody with whom 
lo compare ides. Corporate 
pane ment Is widely used in big 
usiness lathe United States. All it 
means is that two people take the 

αὖ tend of one,” 

wi c fave never allowed anybod 
Freakel adds. against each other, 


4 deny they recommend this 


Of leadership to the Labour 
ty? Jt might cari the problem of 


7 INS VeresRabin feud, 


wool ate very dubious. They 


Out that a political party has to 
hayes Number One, man 


: εΡ δθοπιοά to the people as the 


*r ofthe natlon — this is quile a 
ifferent froposition from edor of 
mer eked heads of acom- 


ΕΝ ikon HORN; the chairman ‘of 


and of the executive com 
waar ost, ia 8 represen- 


; * tharehold GS of the’ paper's major 


Conn ack ths -Inrae) Investors 


Bian bi 
Sood 


We hever been θην j 
i --ophitog Jeon any. differences of 
Ol ae 


go to pieces, and will lose its in- 
dependence.”* 

In regard to the Past, he goes αὶ 
stage further: he wants every one of 
its ventures to make a profit. There 
are three divisions: the daily, the 
overseas weekly, and the printing 
press, 

“At one time,” says Horn, “the 
attitude in commerce was that it 
didn't matler if one venture of a 
large corporation lost money, 
provided the corporation as a whole 
imade profits. 1 don't accept this. 
After it has gone through an infancy 
|stage, every major ingredient of an 
lenterprise has to be a profit centre. 

“Naturally there is a distinction 
belween 8 .newspaper enterprise 
like the Pose and a factory ! 
producing socks. Whatever the " 
paper produces is read and in- 
fluences people both in Israel and 1 
‘abroad; obviously, this does not ap- [.΄" 
iply to socks, so the approach is dif- : 
ferent. Publishing a newspaper is a ! 
great responsibility, But the \ 
ultimate objective is still to keep Η 
‘the Post a8 @ business success.” a 


aie, , HE CONFIRMS what the two 
oe ee εὐ editors told me: that the board has 
Reporter at work, (Below) The evening editorial meeting, presided over by editors Frenkel (centre) and Rath. - never interfered in any way with 


P : ΒΘΕΙΜΡΕΡΕΙ their complete freedom to publish εν 


what they decide. Playing devil's ad- 
vocate, not believing a word of what 
Τ am saying, 1 ask does he not think 
that he should oversee editorial — 
policy, since he admits that the 
Ultimate responsibility falls on the 


board? 

“The board has the right to ap- 
point the editors at any time, bul it 
would be very improper if we were 
to try to influence them or reduce 
their editorial freedom. We have in 
mind the good of the country, and 
as long as we ure satisfied that the ng 
editors also have the good of the : ae 
country In mind, we would never in- 
terfere.” 

While he insists that the Post must Ἐς ΠΡ: ei 
be commercially viable, he also is 
talks us if it is an ideulistic venture. 

“Certuinly it is. Our aim is to 
develop The Jerusalem Post in all 
fields of modern communications, 
so as to bring Israel to everybody in 
“the world who understands English. 
1 am talking about all kinds of com- 
munications — newspapers, 
magazines, bouks, television, cable 
television, everything. We want to 
reach the millions of people who 

* understand English but not Hebrew. 
But 1 want to stress that we are not 
_ Wedded to English; we are not a sort 
of branch of the British Council 
promoting English culture. We are, 
however, wedded to Jerusalem, and 
the idea has been broached that the 
Post should publish a daily in 
Hebrew. It is very sad that 
Jerusalem, Israel's capital city, has” 
no such daily. 
“We have the means and the 
- ability to branch out, 1 think we 
should --- provided, of course, that 
we pay our way, that each of our 
ventures pays ils way." 


(Below) The night desk at work on the. following day's paper. 


tet 
a 


THE FIRST THING that a reader 
wanta to find in his newspaper is 
news — red-hot, up-to-the-minute 
‘news. The first four pages of the 
Post are devoted to domestic and - 
foreign events, The man responsible 
for deciding which of the coming - 
day’s projected happenings are 
definitely, or most probably, going : 
to be newsworthy, and who sends = - 
out his myrmidons accordingly, 8. 
the news editor, who is (o the paper 
what a regimentat sergeant-major is 


Ὁ Βαψεθεῃ. Medical Organization acme ; ι ἽΝ 
nar Cina The present incumbent this 
. post, however, is remarkable even 
as news editors go for his placid 
manner and soft vaice. He is South, 
(Continued on page 23) 


’”  Hedageah Israe) Education Services..." 
"Hadassah Vocational Guidande, Institute 
Hadassah Commynity: Coliege ᾿. -: 

. Hadassah Seligebarg/Brandels Com 
- ‘Hadassah laraet Youth Activities..." * 


Hadasaah Council In‘ Israel 
Hadassah-Youth Aliyah -: 
» Hadessah-Jewish National Fund 
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inmed from page 21) 
μένοι Ronnie Hope, who 
sired the Past in 1964. Like all the 
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ι this job. ὃ : 

As the first birds chirp out their 

message that anew day has dawned, 

Hope anxlously switches on the ra- 
diowt his bedside, and skims through 
εἰ ποῖ ᾽ς morning papers. He is 
faunled by the fear that he will find 
gme important story that the Pass 
had missed the previous night, or 
tad mishandled in some way: he 
knows that his two editors ure doing 
the same thing. ‘ 

Later in-the morning he goes into 
the office and speaks (o the various 
reporters, in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, 
Haifa, Galilee and Negev about 
their beats, and what stories they 
expecl to get during the day. He 
works out with them what types of 
siory they should do, and what 
space they can expect to be ul- 
located to them. 

Bymtidday he has an approximate 
idea of what the main domestic 
sories will be, and what form they 
wil take. He then has ἃ meeting 
with the two editors at which they 
dhcuss his ideas of what these 
storles are Hikely to be. 

At 4 p.m. whoever is serving as 
the foreign editor for thut night 
comes in and goes through the vast 
accumulation of news on the wires 
and sorts the wheat from the chaff. 
When Hope arrives, he scans the 
wheal, These give him u view nol 
only of what has been happening 
wound the globe up to that minute, 
but also a rough notion of what is 
likely to happen by midnight, apart 
from unexpected wars, crupting ws- 
sassinations und hijacks ac- 
complished ‘or attempted, earth- 
quakes or other “acts of Gad" af- 
flicting mankind, 

AUG pm, armed with a fairly 
comprehensive idea of what the 


and pens of the desk men, and may 
squeal to the heavens thal they are 
unjustly treated, they will be back 
for more tomorrow. 


FROM ABOUT NOON Jerusa!em- 
based reporters have started coming 
in from their beats and sitting down 
lo type their stories, each in his little 
cubicle, large enough for a desk, a 
small table and a chair, cut off from 
the rest of the huge news room by a 
glass partition. The tap-tap-tap of 
typewriters will go on in these cubi- 
eles until late at night. 

Simultaneously, the Post's tickers 
have been bringing in the news col- 
lected throughout the day by staf- 

‘fers in Tel Aviv and Haifa, : 
sometimes ‘by more remote πὶ 
“stringers.” ae 
By 6 o'clock; a large portion of Ἶ 
the news material for tomorrow's 
paper is ready for'the heavy cruisers u 
to go into action, These are the 
night news editor, the foreign editor : 
and the make-up man, four sub- : 
editors and the chief copy editor, “4 
who all git at ἃ series‘of desks joined 
together in the form‘of a capital H fe 
at one end of the news raom. : 

All copy, whether by Post 
reporters or from ‘the agency. fe) 
tickers, is brought to the night news 1 
editor: he decides on what page it 
should go and how much space it is 
worth. 

Sometimes a reporter argues or 

pleads for more space or a more 
‘favoured spot; he feels that the 3: 
“story he has worked on all day is ony 
worth a betler show than two inches 
αἱ the bottom of page three. The 
news editor, his head holding an en- 
cyclopedic overview of the world in 
general and Israel In particular, may 
relent — or he may not. 

‘After the story has been cleared 
by: the news editor, he passes it to 
the make-up man sitting next to 
him. The make-up man decides on 
the size of the headline and the posi- i 
tion and length of each story on the ‘Ges 
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aitle for space is intense, and 
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of reports from around the globe, 
taken from the tickers. He cuis up 
“the stories, sorts them, selects items 
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each investor. 
"+ Ampal is a unique _ 
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cnceeseosects : "Working da 
᾿ Tag πνεῖ he is doing with his even- 


"je on: 


τ΄ HOPES'py ἃ 
eye HACE at the helm of the 


a προ 


Ἐν 7 p.m. he presents the budget 

8 Meeting attended by the 

“pss a night editor, the 

Wa edilor, the copy editor, 

Fed forsign news editor χὰ the 

avout editor. Most of it is spent 

mg what should lead the 

Page and what else should go on 
Page one, and what inside, 

ou till "67, we generally had 

on Stories dominating page 

» Hope recalls. “Since then, we 


. ine sified the emphasis to local 


Untess ‘there j 
breaking, his day 
With’ th 


h some big story 
is day at the office ends 
© news meeting. But his 
Ὑ Is not yet over: 
hng, he has to- cep an ear and an 
ioe tadio and TV news τὸ 
(Sure that he hasn't missed 


anything bi 
: te big, and phone in fast if he 


that he 


ΙΑ taken by the chief 


“ight edi ink i 
ao editor. The job is handled half 
by 8. 


eek. by David Gross, and the 
Shaloin Cohen and Yosef Goel, 
mh ope uBht editor comes in al 
yh ats lo Hope and finds out 
carte παι. is going on, reads 
“se bases icontaining features 
tems to. check style, 
ality’ cand possible 
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duplications with news stories €x- 
pected to come that night. ἡ 

“T read every word that goes into 
the puper, including the aditoriale 
— maybe something has happene' 
since they were written, and so they 
need to be updated,” says Gross, 
who came to Israel from England 
soon after the establishment of the 
state and has been at the Post for 32 
yeurs, “My role is essentially defen- 
sive rather than creative —~ J am 
there to iron out any problems that 
may arise, and to ensure that there 
are ἃ minimum of errors and not 8 
single faux pas. After the editors go 
home, which they generally do soon 
after the budgei meeting, unless 
there's a world-shaking story 
breaking, | am in loco redactorls. 

“Our aim is that by 9 o'clock page 
4, containing early world news and 
sometimes the sports column, 
should be complete; page 3. the ear- 


ly domestic news, by 10; pages | and - 


2, by 11.30, But if there’s a really big 
cl on the go, we can keep back 
pige 1, until midnight or 12.30, or 
we can change the page, of we can 


produce second edition of even a: 
(πρώ. - Pie 


- JHE JER 


“In the old days, when we printed 


from hot-lead type on a flatbed, we 
used to talk about ‘putting the paper 
to bed.’ Now that we're printed by 
computer and camera, we say that 
the paper ‘goes lo camera.’ The 
Ideal is that the Post should: go to 
camera at 12.15, and that printing 
should start by 12.40. I get the first 
copy that's printed and teke it home 
with me." - * ' 

The reporters tend to think that 
they are treated as serfs by the sub- 

Hiors at the desk; that these callous 
and brutal men, have no feeling for 
copy, no appreciation of the 
polished phrases into which a hard 
day’s work on the: beat is trans- 
muted, Certainly a Sub-editor en- 
joys an awesome sense of power. 
Somie reporters, when pressed, will 
admit that subs have occasionally 
caught an egregious error and saved 


face for the person with the byline. . 
First cule for news: all editorialis- 
ing must go; Β. good sub-editor® 


wants reporters (0 stick to the facts, 


And there is no space for fine: 


riting a (4 Henry James; the 
reporler must, get to fhe nitty-gritty 
and stick to it. He must remember 


USALEM POST. JUBILEE SUPPLEMENT. 


that the sub-editor is always con- 
scidus of the limited amount of 
space available for every single 
story. . 


Nevertheless, the reporters are 
the: bricks and mortar — or rather, 
in these days, the concrete and ce- 
ment — with which the Past is con- 
structed. Without them, the paper 
would’ lose its entire character, 
would be unable to make its unique 
contribution to life in Israel. 
Theoretically; the paper could 


_ come out with stories culled from 
Itim, ‘and ‘the. foreign agencies. If . 


this were to be done, however, it 
would be a mere rag, like foreign 
language publications in other 
countries. . : . 

So, however sternly the desk peo- 
ple may talk to the reporters, the 
iron glove covers a velvet hand — 


the reporters are also cosseted and 
petted, And.to Lhem, οἵ Course, goes © 
the glory of. the byline. As far as the. . 
‘readers are. concerned, everybody 


at the desk is an unknown man; the 


reporters’ names-become household 


words. So,: (hough they may take 


‘some punishment from the scissors 


of specific Interest to the Post 
readers. He passes his mate- 
rial lo the news editor, who 
reviews his decisions, Whatever he 
approves goes into the box for the 
attention of the four subs. 

The moment a sub-editor has 
finished subbing a story and worked 
out an appropriate headline in strict 
accordance with the instructions of 
the make-up man, he (or she) passes 
it to the chief copy editor or slot 
man as he is called (no one on the 
Post has yet demanded that this be 
chdnged to slot person). The slot 
man is the ullimate arbiter of the 
content of all stories, He knows 
everything about the paper's “house 
style"; he remembers how every 
name or place that ever appeared in 
the Post was spelted; his taste and - 
tact are perfect; he has never been 
guilty of an inconsistency; and he 
has an eagle eye for the follies and 
weaknesses of reporters and subs 
alike. 

‘When. this paragon is satisfied 
that the ‘copy and the headline pass 
his stringent tests, he hands it back 
to thé make-up man, who checks it 
finally on space grounds, ticks it off 
on his dummy and passes it through 
a window to the press next door. . 
The make-up man also, in coopera- 
tion with the news editor, selects the- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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many of them tear up the paper, and 
tear out their hair. are the editoriuis. 
But editorials, by definition, are not 
intended to be objective: they are 
the voice of a newspaper, express- 
ing the views of the journal; and if n 
newspaper has no views of its own, 
it has no business to be in business 
‘"— and very soon won't be. 

As Erwin Frenke! has already 
made clear, it is he and his co-editor 
who are responsible for the policy 
of the Post as expressed in the 
editorials; but the man in charge of 
the production of those editorials 
day by day is Yaakov Reuel, who 
writes u large proportion himself or 
briefs the other anonymous staffers 
who write them. The editors, too, ᾿ 
pitch in. 

Revel, who was brought to this 
country from Warsaw us αὶ boy of ες 
eight the year the Past was born, ' 
first worked for the paper in New te Ms 
York, in the lute '60s, and became 4 Ἧ 
full-time member of the staff when " 
he returned to Israel in 1970, ‘I 

“At the daily meetings with the Mi 
editors, at which we discuss the "ἢ 
editorials for the following morn- : 
ing’s paper,” he says, “we sometimes 
atgue about a subject or the best Ὁ - 
way to treat it. In general, however, ΚΠ. 
the editors and I are in broad ogree- τῷ 
ment about what are the correct ae ͵ 
policies for the country. Even when ” 
there is a consensus — for instance, Ν 
we are all opposed to religious coer- ᾿ 
cion — there may be differences in τ 
how to handie (πε subject. But the 
final decision is always the editors’, 
who give their imprimatur to each 
and every editorial.” 

“The allegation that we are op- 
posed to the government as such is ! 

untrue, We are opposed to many 
government policies that they 

developed over recent years, but we 

are certainly not an opposition 

paper. If the government should do 

something good, we shail be the first εἴς 
to sing hosannahs of praise, We're ie 
only looking for an opportunity to 
do so." 


IF ANYBODY really wants to 
share his thoughts with the majority 
of the Post's readers, he should 
write a fetter lo the editor, The 
Readers’ Letters are almost certain 
. to be read, even by casual readers 
who glance al the hendlines, skim 
past the features, and ignore . the 
editorials. Why readers think that 
such letters are more interesting 
than the quintessence of all the 
work done by reporters and feature 
writers and editorial writers i a 
mystery that fo newsprperman un- 
derstands, 

Georgie Arazi, in charge of the 
Readers' Letters, applies certain 
not very rigorous tests before she 
will accept a letter. 

Your full name and address must 
be supplied, even If, for acceptable 
reasons, you request that they not 
be disclosed. No abuse will be 
printed: if you want to express an 
opinion about somebody or 
something in the kind of language 
John McEnroe usés to voice his 
views of a lennis umpire's paren- 
lage, you are heuding straight for 

. the wastepaper basket. Public in- 
terest, topiculity and controversy 
are the main criteria, and’ brevity is 
one of (he best commendations for 
publication. 

Abide by these principles and you 
will have a good chance of seeing 
~ yourself in print, 


er than the other. This is the 
clock high on the wall, sneeringly 
ticking away the minutes. Time, 
ἐπε, time is pressing on 
cverybody’s back. a 
There's ἃ big story due to come in 
from Washington — what on earth's 


i ethe upeney ᾿ 
happened to it? Why re th oF upc ᾿ 


‘ticks fg going on in Valparaiso? 

“and why aren't we getting the story 
from our own Wolf Blitzer? He 
promised it, and he's 100 per vent 
teliable. Maybe he got caught in a 
snowstorm or a traffic jum or 
something. And time's ticking 
avay,..Ah, here's something coming 
through from AP at lasi. Do we use 
that or shall we wait just a bit longer 
for Blitzer? 

The problem of a deadline is ug- 
gravated where the U.S. is con- 
cemed. America provides so many 
of our major foreign stories, and it is 
seven hours behind Israel — more if 
the story breaks out West. Stories 
from India or Australiu are great for 
Israeli papers; bul the Americuns 
planning their news releases 
primarily for their own medin aim ut 
prime time on U.S. television, so an 
rag morning paper has a hard 
jol 


MOKED 


Another time hazard ix cen- 
soship, The military reporters 
automatically mark their copy, 
‘Two for Censor" but there are 
plenty of other stories tht may con- 
‘ain something on the list of cen- 
sotable subjects, and the night news 
editor is responsible for ensuring 
that Nothing on that list slips 
through. So there ure nearly Wwatys 
Anumber of pieces of copy io he 
ag downtown to the censor's af- 


_ Hthe story is straightforward, this 
Wsonly a minor irrittnt accepted by 
. Post (by all Isracli newspapers) 
ae necessary evil, The trouble 
Ph hed the censor cuuses a 
andy © wants to ciacify un item, 
IDF aS lO check with some remote 
i are Sometimes he ohjects 
mite More passages in u story, 
ἢ vate News editor objects to 
inet 8: A heated telephone urgu- 
aos ensues, And that round 
ἐπα nine UP On the wull is tick, 


minting away the precious 


_ One especially dramatic deadline 
κι ἐς beeen ted six months ago, 
: τοῦ, Binning of June, when the 
h rpg altempted assussination 

‘9n of Ambassador Shlomo 

᾿ fame in too late to be proces- 

Rat oy Normal way. Editor Ari 
the ston” ain inspiration. He typed 
making’. on an ordinary typewriter, 

. ‘a cach line fit the width of 
. item bn heed line, pulled out an 
ith rhe front page and replaced 
nat he had typed, and sent 


; Phoiopa ge Straight to the 


-loose- — but the 
ie Dever know how many 
> eee into the making of the 

next morning.- ἢ 


BREVITY is also a virtue in the 
eyes of the editor of the Opinion 
pages, Shalom Cohen, who also 
serves as a chief night editor. 
Cohen came to Isracl from England 
in 1941 85 afounder memberof Kib- - 
(Continued on page 27) : 
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“the subs 
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(Coattined from page 25) 
pul Klar Hanassi, and joined the 
some seven years later, He 
απὸ to cover the widest possible 
nage of views in the Opinion 
columns, but, he says, this isn't easy. 

The trouble is that many people 

ibink that expressions of their fecl- 

‘ae sions can make an urticle. 
That's incorrect. It's no good 
sending me an article which suys in 
effet, ‘I like Begin’ or Ἢ dislike 

ja.’ It must have some substance 
or background analysis before it 
constitutes an article. We also don't 
want what are really expanded 
readers’ letters. ᾿ ᾿ 

“A great virtue is brevity. 
Somebody wanting to write fur us 
should dudy the kind of thing we 
ublish, $0 as to Know the ideal 
lengih. Remember, we are not a 
kamed journal or a book or κα 
magazine like Encounter or Com 
memary. 6. 

“Whal we like is topicality, and 
novelty. If something has been said 
over and over again, it is 
questionable whether we will jump 
aa repetition. Naturally, it does 
weigh with us if a person is an 
authority on a subject. But a well- 
known name is not as important to 
us 8s content, os being offered un 
addition to what has already been 
said on ἃ subject of interest to our 
readers," 


THE FEATURES editor, whose 
provines is the Context and Focus 
pages in the daily paper and the 
weekly magazine, is Hanan Sher, 
who, when he was ἃ young 
American journalist, - volunteered 
for the Six Day War, decided to 
say here, and got a job on the Past 
fight a 


ay. 
“Very roughly, Context is lucal 
ud light, Focus is international and 
ΩΝ says Sher, “But these 
divisions ore by no means fixed. For 
Context, topicality is a major con- 
sideration, Our material, of course, 
S quite different from Ut used on 
the Opinion pages, We love ta get 
orous articles, but, perhaps 
perdoxically, we may hold them 
wack because they are generally 
s, and so they lose out in the 
competition for space. We also cur- 
y deters’ features, like the 
ner's Corner, the Doctar’s 

Ne Ρ 
ad ee πιο reviews and Torn 


a are five sub-editors in the 
Partment, two of them working 
Ucluively on the subbing und 
of the daily pages, us well 

‘tte Opinion page, 
εἰ For those two, Thursday is the 
“αὶ hectic day," says Sher, 
mse on Fridays we get several 
nthe daily*— the number 


tom ising, We may have anything 
ἐς mr to seven puges. And 
faites ny Pages have io be 

by Thursday night, too. Su 
0s-Who work mainly on the 
einige have to be pull- 


uke WAS atime when the Post, 


~~ Paltohizing, my δον πὶ 
πα what ¢ 8. Mule chauvinist 


afr, 
Pages, ΓΝ tie called Women’s 
ion, reese hay 


= fe now been ab- 
More widely-ranging 
On. This js edited hy 
el who, on the strength 
Urnalistic experience in 
he. itimediately given uw 
md walked intg the Past 
oF one soon ufter her ar- 
a in 1970, * 

NG or'two pages a " 
τὸ Wer Ράβος aweek. 


Lo th 
Oday sectig 
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(Left) Tupe runs through the Photon machine, 


Photographing the pasted-up pages, 


women’s lives and with family ac- 
tivities — at home, at work and at 
school. For instance, we've had arti- 
cles on women going back to work 
at 40; what it's like to be a rebbitzin; 
family planning; women and war: 
consumer products; cosmelics; 
fashions, cooking: beauty hints; 
health themes, We generally cover 
all major conferences dealing with 
the salgects (‘ve mentioned. 

“One special Feature of my pages 
is that | use large photographs. 
three or fyur columns wide — some 
pieces are really pholo-features. 
About half my writers are members 
of the staff, the rest work [ree- 
lunce.” ᾿ 

Ychiel was also made responsible 
recently for the special supplements 


dealing with such subjects as in- 
dustry and trade, motoring, Lounsm, 


und relations with individual 
POUNEries. εἰς 
ive me. an idea,” she says, 
“and ΕἼ] praduce you @ Sup- 
plement."" 2 


lace in. the Post 


aedned hy two fanatical sportsmen 


South African origin, both of whom 
have captained Israel at oricket, 
Since one of them is the present 
writer, ἃ seems only fair to let the 
other, Yaron Kenan, have his say. 
about the policy they are following. 

“We try to cover sporis news in 
the daily column or columns, and 
on Sunday to run sporls features on 
page 6 with the heavy -weekend 
sports news on page 7. The linita- 
tions of space naturally cramp our 
style. We iry to give as much 
coverage as possible to the so-called 
‘Anglo-Saxon’ sports, in which 
many. of our readers participate, 
and we have given a great deal of at- 


. tention to tennis,. for the same 


reason, τὸς 
“| think we give more coverage to 


rs, for all the space they have 
ae are nol interested at all, of 
course, in sports like baseball, 
American football and cricket. 
These were slaples for immigrants 
frorn the English-speaking world, so 


. we try to- fill the gap in spdrting 


SPORT HAS recently been given a: 


᾿ς Tore prominent’ pl 


than it: wed tu'have, and Is. now CO" -eclectic::sports' columhs,’ jn 


s that aliya involves for them. 
“In fact, though we have so litle 
space, we must produce the ‘most 


overseas sport than most Hebrew . 


᾿ Ἶ 
rom which tt emerges ready for paste-up. (Right) pasting up. (Below) 


world, since we try to cater for the 
ingothering of the sporting exiles.” 


MONEY MAKES the world go 
round. The Pest assumes that this 
noble principle is enshrined in the 
minds -and hearts of most of ‘its 
readers, and therefore devotes two 
of ils precious pages daily to Money 
Matters, These pages are edited by 
Ernie Meyer. In his years in Canada 
as a refugee from Nazi Germany he 
sold cars, so. he was well qualified 
for editing the motoring pages when 
he came to [srael. But in recent. 
yeary he has broadened his horizons 
to indtude all business and com- 
merce in his ambit. 

“Every day at about 6 o'clock | 
get the local stock exchange reports 
from a Tel Aviv broker,” he says. 
Between 5 and 9, stories come to 
me fromthe economic reporters, As 
I sub-edit the material 1 send it 
through the press, dnd alm δὲ mak- 


.Ing my pages at about 8.30 or 9. 


“Very roughly, I would say that 1 
get all material of specific business 
or commerical interest. Broader. 
economic stories go to the desk and 
appear on pages | or 2. For exam-. 


ple, if the minister of finance should: .- 


announce another New Economic 
Policy, or if there should be rises in 
the prices of bread or cigarettes or 
fuel, the stories would be of general 
interest to every single reader, not 
just to people concerned with com- 
merce and industry.” ; 


THE MAGAZINE that forms part 
of the Friday paper can vary 
between 32 and 48 pages, depending 
on the advertising. 

Says its editor, Hanan Sher: “It 
includes the pullout, that is, the 
Poster, from [6 to 20 pages, which 
covers performing arts and enter- 
tainment, The art pages and book 
pages are outside the Poster, and 
have their own special editors — 
Meir Ronnen for urt and Alex 
Berlyne for books. 

“Apart from regular features, we 
carry from three to seven articles in 
the magazine, depending on its size. 
Some of these are topicul ond some 
are timeless; the percentage varies, 
according to the situation. During 
the war in Lebanon, there was 
naturally a tendency to place more 
stress on topicality. But we try to 
get a balance over the Friday paper 
as a whole, not just in the magazine, 

“Articles for the magazine are be- 
ing commissioned or accepted all 
the time, and we aim to have the 
contents of each edition finalized by 
Tuesday, That is our deadline for 
receiving material from outside 
writers and our regular staff con- 
tributers — theoretically, at least. 
Yohanan Boehm gets his music 
column in, and Martha Meisels her 
marketing one as early as.Sunday. 
Uri Rapp, who has been doing 
theatre criticism since Mendel 
Kohansky died eartier this year, has 
a Monday deadline, and so has film 
critic Dan Fainaru. To be as up to 
date as possible, the television critic 
is given grace until noon on 
Wednesday.” 

(Which is the reason, -may that 
character be permitted to say in his 
own defence, why a wonderful 
Moked on Wednesday or a magnifi- 
cent Afatch of the Week on Thursday 
never get reviewed.) 

."The design and layout of the 
magazine are supervised by the 
Post's graphics expert Alex Berlyne, 
who also executes a considerable 
amount of the ari work." 


WEARING his literary editor's hat, 
Berlyne says he orders most of the 
books reviewed in the magazine 
from the English and American 
publishers, but also thinks it impor- 
tant that people who take the Post 
should get some idea of what is in- 
teresting the Hebrew-reading 
public. Assuming that most of his 
teaders will have seen reviews in 
English-language -newspapers and 
magazines, his formula for selecting 


- books is’ roughly this: 


“English language non-fiction of 


“general interest or importance; 


English-language’ non-fiction of 
Jewish interest; significant English- 
language fiction; any popular 
English-language fiction, particular- 
ly if it is in paperback; topical and 
important Hebrew books. I like to 
cover aspread of subjects. But,’ he 
adds, “readers should remember 
that we are not a literary joumal, 
but_a newspaper.” 

The same point is made-by Meir 
Ronnen, although in his case the 
word “literary™ is replaced by 
“art.” It was this, plus the pressure 
of time on himself, Gil Goldfine in 
Tel Aviv and Ephraim Harris in 
Haifa? that led to the decision that 
they would only review shows in 
professional galleries and museums. 

“We don't go to private homes, 
artists’ ‘studios and community 
{Continued on page τῆ] 
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; Ovérseti’ busineds enterprise, a-clip- 
ὁ ping’ service’ on microfilm and 
microfiche obtainable through “an 4 


{Continued from page 27) 
centres,” he says. ‘We simply had 
lo estublish a system of priorities, 
because there are so muny shows. 
And we never publish reviews after 
a show has closed. We are the only 
paper that has this rule. We plan our 
reviewing so as to catch the shows 
in time. We see our role as 
providing a service to the public, 
rather than to the artist,"* 


IT IS SAID that behind every suc- 
cessful man ἰδ a remarkable woman! 
Behind every good newspaper is an 
up-to-the-minute collection of 
reference material commonly 
known as the Morgue, but in the 
Post called the Archives. 

A reporter of editor may need to 
know at any moment what some 
politician said or did 10, 20, 30 years 
ago: the Archives will provide the 


_ answer ia a matter of minutes from ἢ 


ils collection of clippings. They will 
clarify how names are spelt; tell you 
what the paper has cver written 
about anyone or any subject; supply 
the life-story of a person of Impor- 
lance who dies lute at night and 
whose obituary the reader will look 
for in the morning. - 
Alexander Zvielli, who made an 
arduous journey from Poland to 
Palestine in World War Il to serve 
in General Anders’ army, joined the 
Post asa linotype operator when the 
war ended (his father had run a 
printing press in Warsaw), When, in 
1972, the late Shmuel Shihor was in- 
.vited to adapt for the Post_ the 
reference system he had devised for 
Ha'aretz, Zvielli was switched from 
his job as foreman of the press to 


‘implement it. 


Meanwhile, photographer David 
Rubinger, then the paper's picture 
editor, had been enlarging and clas- 
‘slfying the photograph library with 
an eye not only on current needs 
but on the future, so that, in his 
words, “it can (ell today's story 
tomorrow.” What is now. believed 
to be the best: newspaper 
photograph library in the country 
was incorporated in'the Archives, 
where, alter’ 32 years, Latif Toeg ° 


still ‘watches over it like an anxious. 


father, . ee 
.He is one of the staff of half. a 


= dozen working in the department. 
. 7: ‘that Zvlelli -prefers to call’ The « 
“1. Jerusalem Post Information Services. 


Since [arael .hgs ‘been...making 


τι history at’ such-apeed and.in such ‘- 


quantities forthe’ entire: half- 


from/all ovet the world troop, into. 
the Archives, where they can see 


the material they require and for-a 


all ‘chargé, feceive Xerox copica 
 Zvielli ‘also‘conducts a thriving: 


of 


figettcy in Holland... 


brother Yaakov was a linolype operator - 


and production manager for 22 years. 


another brother, Hananya, now press 
production manager, has been on the- 


‘century’ of. the papex's existence, ἢ 
fescarchers, atudents and journalists’ 


The Jerusalem Post rolls out of the huge printing ‘press; the. paper on 


office boy 41 years ago and has been 
advertising manager for 30 years, 
“My meals 1s to reach @ posi- 
tion in which 40 per cent of the 
paper will be allocated to adver- 
tising,” he says, "Generally, we vary 
between 34 and 38 per cent. 
Whenever we go above 38 per cent, 
we increase the number of pages. 
We provide about 45 por cent of the 
Post's income, which {3 less than 
advertising furnishes in the U.S. and 
England.” 


. The department employs 13 peo- 
ple ih the Jerusalem head: office. ft 
has five canvassers in Tel Ayly,, and 
one part-time canvasser ‘in Haifa, 
Some of these staff members work 
In planning and production, others 
inthe advertising workshop. Unitke 


because the Posi is produced: In 


from Tel Avi 
its ‘cli 


pers itn Israel: is 29 
‘in thetlive main oneg 
τὐέϑαναν, Μα᾿ αἵ 
ind the Ροσὶ, 


“ful, Naturally, : 
‘have more o 


weekend: issue’ ἢ 


the advertising staffs of the Hebrew - 
papers, they work. in two. shifts: - 


English’'in Jerusalem, although tnost.’. 
of the material originates In Hebrew, ; 


service for our readers — byt so, of 
course, do ali our advertisements, 
.The weekend issué also has the 
Poster, which covers entertainment, 
places to eat: arid so on. pire 

Our official deadline for receiving 
copy is 12 noon on the day 
preceding publication, but we 


stretch this for.a good cause like a 


nice fat ad.. Death notices are ac- 
cepted until. 11 p.m.; if; by then, 


there is nobody still in the advertis- * 
ing department, thé night news: 


- desk accepts them. 


α, Galng:right back to 
rtles, we had a 8 ine 


Ini su 
a. δ 


‘asion,. and 
ry of ‘it, 1 


sale out in the street. 


pplement ‘definitely . 


y, 


Bs 


one of two ECRM auto. 
which translates it onto ie 
punched with little holes according 
to a reader key the computer un- 
derstands. This tape is fed int 
the phototypesetter machines which 
translate the little holes back into 
photographed words on Ektamatic 
paper for a Kodamatic processor 
which develops the negative and 
produces a bromide positive, 
Proof-readers and editors have 
another look at the positive: all 
these sophisticated machines are 85 
liable to make errors as were the 
typesetters in the old days, When 
everybody is satisfied that all mis- 
takes have been Corrected, the 
make-up men prepare the pages ao. 
cording to dummies sent: them by 
the editors. Instead of having to 
move lines of hot lead, all they now 
need is a pair of scissors and aticky 
wax on the back of the paper. 
Red rectangles mark the sites and 
sizes of photographs. The editors 
check their pages, headlines and 


+ .captions. Then the pages and 


photographs are sent to the 
cameraman. He produces a 


. Negative, from which he makes a 


plate, which is sent down to the 
Webb Offset press in the bowels of 
heed building. And so the paper s 

orn. Ξ 


tleal readers, computers, HALEVY sums up: 


phototypesetters and processors. 
He is in charge of the most modern 
i pan ace) press in the country. . 
. “We got the press about a decade 
ago through the foresight and 
acumen of Lurie," he says. “It is 
still not 28 up to date as the equi 
ment used by some newspapers Th 
developed countries, where 
reporters set their stories straight 
onto a computer. In the Post, stories 
are still hacked out on typewriters 
and set by optical! readers. 
Nevertheless, the Post is way ahead 
of any other paper in the country, 


* and fs now negotiating to purchase 


. Some of the most advanced equip- 


τ -ment-in the world. 
But. something even more. 


_Temarkable than this waa achieved. 


accept 
rie and 


brief letter, in which they promised 


because οἵ the change-over, and 
hat anybody who wanted to work 
he new system would be taught to 


do πος -. 


‘c“Bdltors and. otlier newsmen 


οἱ from’ abroad who visit the Post,” 


Says Halevy, ‘are astonished to see 
how’ smoothly veteran- ‘notype 


“operators,” typesetters’ and stone. 


_ lead and on the stone, mastered the: 
new.ar and teghatguea,™ τς 


ΝΜ the editorial 


ing’ departments into.” 


i according tothe Vario 
Inder the 


mother tongue. It is the’ 


“hands, people who worked with hot: 


+ Many of the world’s greatest news-" 


-thal"o- tnan would be ‘dismissed | 


“It may sound’ and look com- 
plicated but, in fact, it is far easter, 
cleaner, and quicker than the old 
linotype process was. And the 
‘product is excellent — many editors 
rom abroad have expressed ad- 
miration of the quality of our 
printing and our ction of 
photographs.” 

He adds that the technological 
developments at the paper have en 
couraged development of the 
printing plant as well. This depart- 

_ ment already uses two Webb Offect 
presses and a third Is being as- 
Sembled. Two other daily new- 
spapers, Hamodia and Al-Anba, are 
printed on these machines, as well 
as 16 weeklies and 22 monthlics. 
Among the many other publications 
produced here are the new 
telephone directories put out by 

- Dapel Zahav (Yellow Pages) and the 

. Koren Bible. at 

"In a poll conducted by the Haifa 


Technion, The Jerusalem Post Press ©: 
has’ just’ received the Best Brand 


’ Award for 1983. 


A NEWSPAPER office is full of 
gremlins determined to involve the. 
~paper in gaffes that may. provoke 
.-Mmirth or even litigation when the er- - 


"ror offends somebody's dignity of 


_ Yeading department, headed by Zvi , 


those engaged since 1974, - 


sheets 

paper, These.go to 

18, who mark: the 

“Necessary corrections, which will -be 

© bY the ‘typesetiérs, or: de- 

lonally by, the ‘people ‘in the 
lting: roo} : 


é impugns his..reputetion, The mls 
tal 


es may result from human — 


“weakness or the fallibility of com 
puteré. Responsibility for knocking 


. All those gremlins firmly on the'head 


before they sce the light of day rests, - ἢ 
-on the shoylders of the ἘΣ 


: Lapidot, who has some 20 people 
working for him.: ᾿ 


“We work in Iwo shifty” 3478... τ᾿. 
Lapidot, “one from the morning dll 

. the-late afterndon, the other from Ξ 
βρη until midnight. Every single... 


piece going-into the paper passes’ .. 


: through ‘the proof-reader at feast = 
; three mes, Firat, it comes to US: 


“from the typesetters. We col 


ΤΊ any mistakes and sand it back to be - 
redone. . - ᾿ 
ae When the typed story [5 proces- 


‘ged by the computer; the first ga 
leys cote to us for correction. Also, 


a sub-editor may have second 


least 
through the proof-readers at 
puts κα changes he wants ae 
galley, The galleys then go back ἢ 


the typesetters and we check that . 


"(Continued an page 30) 


1982 


congratulationsto 


he net 


allthe staff of the ᾿ 
Jerusalem Post 
ontheoccason it 
of your 50% of 
anniversary: 


se ef SS SSS SE SS SSS, 


iCantinied from page 24} 
their corrections are properly done 
— Ws very easy for a typesetter or 
computer to make a new mistake in 
a line when putting an original crror 
right. 

“The corrected galleys are then 
set up into pages. A sub-editor may 
miake still further changes, deletions 
or udditions when he sees his page 
set up. The draft pages come ta us 
for final checking." 

The proof-readers do nol func- 
tion merely as fault-catching robots: 
sometimes they spot a puzzling 
statement, an ambiguous phrase, 
that seems to them worth question- 
ing, although it has passed through 
so many editorial hands, and they 
refer tactfully tu the reporter or 
sub-editor concerned. 

What are the qualities the Posr re- 
quires from proof-readers? Proof- 
reading is a job often sought by new 
immigrants from English-speaking 
countries, for the obvious reason 
that they assume that their lack of 
Hebrew will not be 4 deterrent. 

“For us," says Lapidot, “the ideal 
proof-reader must know English 
perfect; must be very, very cureful 
and painstaking; must understand 
Israeli and world affairs; and must 
know names, titles, places, and how 
lo spell them. It’s a great help if the’ 
proof-reader has had experience in 
printing, either as a typesetler or a 
compositor" — which wos what he 
himself was in South Africa before 
bringing his family here in 1963, 

“On the whole,” he sums up, “I 
think we proof-readers have a pret- 
ty good record. It isn't always possi- 
ble late at night to ensure that we at- 
tain perfection. When stories come 
in late, and the pressure is intense, 


‘PAGE 30 ; 


| throw In a pretty face oF two, 


In order to. b@ successful, you 
“| have f ollent!'s 


We may miss something — 
sometimes we mike the correc: 
tious, but there is nu time for the 
press to effect hum. Bul 1 believe 
that the Past, compured to other 
Newspapers, has a good bualting 
average.” 


EVERY GREAT machine must 
have oil at every critical point or it 
will soon break down and collapse. 
Inthe Pasz it is provided by Issachur 
Aivas, who describes himself in 
Hebrew as a Kolbaintk, someone 
responsible for everything that 
nobody else does, He explains: 


“T have to see that the telephones 
and teleprinters are working 
smocthly and efficiently. [ have the 
messengers and cleaners working 
under me. I am in charge of the 
stationery and equipment. | direct 
transport operations. | see that The 
New York Times Weekly Review is 
collected from Swissair for the 
Monday supplement, [ am responsi- 
ble for mailing the International Edi- 
sion, for ull despintch and receipts — 
for everything.” 

And those Inst two words are no 
understatement. -If anything goes 
wrong anywhere in any corner, 
however remote from Issuchar's of- 
fice, of the large building that the 
Post acquired from Tnuva about a 
decade ago, αὶ roar goes forth, “Is- 
sachar!” Anybody familiar with 
Alice itt Wonderland will recall the 
tendency to make Bill the Lizard 
undertake ony job nobody else 
wanted to do; Issachar occupics a 
similar position in the Past. 

A sabra, he came to the paper 32 
years ago, as ἃ messenger boy. Now 
he-has 12 people under him, To 
achieve his miracles of keeping the 


i used fo be that an advertising 
agency would design a nice ad, 


odd a coichy phrase, pick a 
newspaper fo run In and sit 
back snloying the glory of 
seding theit od appect in print. 
weitlete eon 
sophisticated cilenis require 
sophisticated services. tas 


Baths gy 


“J the marke?-he sells In and the 
“| product he sells. 


lls. In: short, you 
ave to be the business pariner 
of your client, pape sat 

.To achieve this, we developed 
groups within our company to 
meet the growing demands of 
foe market, Groups that operate 
logether within the framework of 
jon clients oy independently on 
Ihelrown, - ᾿ 


Each group αὶ managiéd ἀπὰς 
siaiied by hig med ; 
professionals, all of whom are 
experts In thelr fields. - ἡ ᾿ 


We provide αἰ 11} Service, Ἰοιαὶ - 
Concept packaige.-Ya faduct. 


wheels wrning smoothly, he holds 
himself available at all times. He 
starts early in the morning and even 
at home ul night he is often sum- 
moned by telephone. 


Overall responsibility for the 
newspaper's plunt, and the purehas- 
ing of all stock and equipment, rests 
with Meir Cohen, another veteran 
who started at the Post as a 
youngster, Cohen moved up the 
ranks in the printing department, 
studying business administration 
along the way. 

After a few years as assistant 
manager of the press, he moved 
over lo administrationand to the 
gruelling task of assuring that the 
many materials needed for the daily 
production process keep moving 
through the stages of purchase, in- 
ventory and disposal in a busiling 


NOT ALL Jerusalem Post 
publications are taken at home 
with the morning coffee. Two of 
them — the magazines called 
Hey, There! and Student Post— 
come to (he classroom in Jewish 
and Arab schools and colleges. 
The four-page issues edited by 
Susun Bellos Minkowich, appear 
once a month during the school 
year and have a joint circulation 
of 35,000. 

It's hard to find material in 
relatively simple English which 
‘is current and lively, and both 
magazines ‘help fill that need. 
Hey, There! is directed to'-a 
younger, less well-tutored 
audience, Student Post is for 
older teenagers with a better 
command of Engliah. 


Initial Idea 


15 corefully developed trom the- | promotion packages, hade 
slage Trot ἢ its. ὄνον ana pol St puchose 
projects. 


Our own computer system for '. | Segment. Trealing exiting οὐδ | We are no longer an advertising 


Tarmritz, a new'division, was 


produce. Special sales: ' 


plant that is properly maintained. 
THE POST would soon grind to a 
halt if the 280 people working for it 
were not piid their wages and 
salaries every month, and if all sup- 
plies und equipment were nat 
procured and the bills duly met. 
Responsible for watching the 
money, is Shalom Weiss the finance 
director and chief accountant, 

“We have about 100 people 
working in the press, 65 in the 
editorial departments and 85 in ser- 
vices of various kinds, such as 
advertising, accounting, 
despatching, cleaning, operating 
telephones and so on. I am responsi- 
ble for keeping the paper running 
by attending to the collection and 
payment of monies, and, also, of 
course, for the accounting. 

“Five years ago we.went over to 
an outside computer service; four 
years ago we established our own 
computer department. But-we still 
do alot of paper work. Our aim is to 
go on to line processing, so that we 
will be able to feed all our material 
straight inta the computer.” 


AS THOUSANDS of copies of the 
Post pour oul from the giant offset 
press, they are snatched up and 
placed on waiting trucks that carry 
them west, south and north. Some 
subscribers in outlying areas com- 
plain that they find deliveries of the 
paper irregular: sometimes, even a 
subscriber in one of the big cities 
will telephone to scream that his 
Post hasn't arrived, 

Ari Rath, who is managing direc- 
tor of the company as well as joint 
editor of the paper, admits that dis- 
tribution is one of his worst 
headaches. 


| Ao We are no longer an Advertising Agency 


Introduction to the market and marketing strategies need 
"| beyond. Ariely Public Relations,a θνθίο sd by see lic countries : 
Our core unit is comprised of a ; i and even cities, and the staff 
pris tully staffed diiston that provides 

creative dMston, where landem | complete public relations had to think international 
feams.of Sepywrters ἀπά αὐ | services fo a wide range of busine 
directors develop creative companies. Their activities To that end, we founded 
Approach and’strategy, - | include; rest conferences, Mimsar, A division to deal with 
‘The production/siudio dision, " organiza lon of seminars, Intemational and industriat 
where our award winning Ideas °.| Pudlicily and ghost walling. advertising and public relations. 
pda EE Including | Avlely Marketing = Mimsar provides full services, 
P , Θέ ΠΠαΙΘΠαἰβ, 6 | Consultancy, a slep beyond _| including marketing 
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Aacount Services, your liaison That wil Interact with cllents' development, rade show 
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, Σ Ing to insure [ἡ Ic In iy reign tra 

thal your campaign is largeted 1 We are proud that we oe 9, rofessionals, εἰ with 
fo Ihe tight.audience fhrough ὀ  αἴποπῳ the fit to recognize the | Marketing/advertising 
the corect:media,”: . "._~ -| Importance οἱ this malor market 1 6xperlence abroad. 


; mae er Is'atchaic. We devel 
Rrcmatngs olin and > -| scraich’a full program to teach ΕΚ spear cv 
ting bilings. εὐνος Ἢ the Arable speaking section of Ι al 
But we don't sop there, the market. : : ὅσ! 


| Over three yours ago we 
founded to create, develop and recoghived that [3 Israeli .} 
τον [exporter required special card. 1" ΄ 


Production values are diferent 
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ΠΣ ΤΑΝΕ cers Group 
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“We want to improve it, we've 
got to improve it,” he says. "1 hate 
to think of any potentinl reader who 
is afraid of not getting the Pos: 
every day. I believe that we have a 
potential of another 10 per cent and 
I'm determined to get it 
Subscribers have the paper 
delivered to their homes at no extra 
cost. For cutlying places, we have 
to rely on the mabile post. 

“T also see a market for selling the 
Post daily in the United States, par. 
ticularly on the East Coast, We 
should be able to sell it on the 
streets of New York on the day of 
publication. And, of course, there is 
a vast potential in the surrounding 
Arab countries, if and when peace 
comes,” 

He concludes: 

“| would like to stress that the 
Post is the product of a very 
dedicated, loyal and co-operative 
staff, There is great esprit corps. 
Despite the unusual hours, and ter- 
rific pressures, everybody always 
seems to be relaxed, Voices are low, 
There are crises, of course, but they 
ure muted. This may be because we 
profit from having un Anglo-Saxon 
tradition. | can think of few places 
in Israel where people work with so 
much pleasure," 

Whether readers will share this 
pleasure as they read the paper 
while drinking that first cup of cof- 
fee or tea, or whether they will 
crumple it up and throw it into the 
waste piper basket, may well de 
pend on their political point of view. 
But at least they should know that ἃ 
gigantic effort has been made in 
order to give them those all too few 
pages that they hold in their 
hands. a 


LOOK WHAT HAPPENS WHEN YOU TRY HARDER 


@ ADMON 


lor more than a-decade Avis has been iNo. .l:in:-Europe.. 
No.1. with the largest rental car fleet - 
so you have a greater choice. 
No. 1 with the largest service back-up 
so you get the best service possible. 
Νο. 1 with more people to look after you than anyone else. 
So you can be safer. 


In Israel too, we continue tobe No. | 
i central garage, which is the most 
ar ipa hae advanced of its kind in the Middle East. 


u rent from us a safe and reliable car. 
No. 1 Berk largest branches network: 30 offices all 


r the country. 
50: ou can renta car at one end of the country 


in one of the most modern reservation centers 
and return it at the peat pore 
can also order ἃ car in Israe 
ae waite for you at one of our 3300 branches 
around the world. . 
No. 1 ‘fhat's what happens when you try. harder. 


Sw ea πὶ 


To our good friends 

At the Jerusalem Post 
Hearty greetings 

On your 50th anniversary 


rom MA’ARIV 


nfesa that in 1932 1 was 
tay unaware that the Post 
pad been launched. I didn’t even 
now that FDR had been elected to 
the US, presidency; my uttention 
vas wholly riveted on the fact that 
the first Mars Bars were making 
heir appearance in the shops and, 
anyway, my newsagent had already 
absorbed all my available capital 
vith astanding order for the Wizard 
which, by a complicated series of 
swaps, could be parlayed into the 

Adventure, Rover, Hotspur and Skip- 

aswell, 

You have to admit, then, that 
1932 was a vintage year. Moreover, 
it not only saw the appearance of 
the first Tarzan film but Shirley 
Temple made her debut and E.P. 
Verdy (ater to become the rebel of 
the Upper Third and eventually the 
object of my affection) arrived at a 
Hampstead nursing home, 

Fifty yeara after its founding The 
Jerusalem Post finds itself, as it did 
during the darkest days of the Man- 
date, at loggerheads with the 
powers that be. Undaunted, 
however, this newspaper inkes ils 
cue from one of our distinguished 
contemporaries, whose position wis 
unequivocally stated in a recent 
editorial: 

“No one really knows how long it 
will take for the world to come to its 
senses again, But when it does it will 
‘know that during the hours of 
darkness, no one held the torch of 
προ m0 high as The Progressive 

rr. 


Owen Tweedy, the Mandatory 
government's Public {nformation 
Officer and press censor, once tried 
10 snuff out the torch (or the 
candies) when Hunukka and 

imag came so close together 

that an ecumenicul editorial wus to 
have been published by the Parr. He 
orbade it on the grounds that it 
might incite the Moslems, thereby 
teminding one usually well- 
ΠΝ observer (well, modesty 
wii) of the wife of a Victorian 
ishop of Winchester who, when 

ty dA that her ancestor might 

ch an ape, exclaimed i 

fone agitation: ᾿ oe 

“At us hope that it is not true, 
butif itis, let us pray that it does not 

‘Ome generally known." 
it ἢ ἃ free society, journalism, by 

orth inure, at lo irritute 

Assuage, since govern- 
Tent if carried out by only re falti- 
πὸ ρα Ramsay Macdonald went 
rs 8s to call his coalition cabinet 
x ἰηϑοοάϊν company of unjust men 
More other people perfect.” 
i thew the best political scientists 
ius world are unable to solve 
ΤῊΝ of the ‘more unexpected 
4 a that tend to crop up with 
North ng tegularily for, as Alfred 
thy tthead ance pointed out, 
in dell in Seneralities but we live 


To the establishment, then, the 
Only prets that could be regarded 

ingly. would be one ‘thal was 
the: bod t8Job properly. Last year, 

by "δ fare ccee py of the 
fuiur, em -eporied that in 
Tet θεῖν Bood news would be 
tha a2. the Chinese press and 
publi ”e news {s no longer to be 

" rhend is elicited αὶ comment 
4 oe Levin, writing in The 
ponder mt Mr. Begin might weil 


age fo hinge, not things 


forty feet high bearing the message 
‘4711 Made Here,’ 1 can assure 
those whom it might concern that 
the surrounding air would stil! not 
be fragrant with the scent of eau-de- 
cologne.” 

A responsible press sees one of its 
functions as the exposure of corrup- 
tion, lies and misgovernment. “In 
an enslaved state,” Coleridge wrote 
in his prospectus for The Watchman, 
“the Rulers form and supply the 
opinions of the People” so that they 
“have no opportunity of hearing. 
culumnies exposed and false state- 
ments detected." 


‘ON THE other hand, to use a 
favourite phrase of leader-writers, it 
is as well to be sceptical about the 
apparent omnipotence of the 
media, “ ‘T'aint what a man don’t 
know that hurts him,” wrote Kin 
Hubbard. “It's what he knows that 
just ain't so," and just to complicate 
matlers there are all sorts of possi- 
ble explanations for what he does 
know, 
‘Tis with our judgments as our 
watches, none 
Ga just alike, yet each believes his 
own, 


AND NOW, Indeeese and gen- 
n'imen, before your very eyes we 
ure about to attempt the impossible, 
or ut Icust the inadvisable. 

The editors of The Jerusalem Post 
proudly present, for the first time in 
Isrucl or anywhere else for that mat- 
ter, an extravaganza entitled ‘Look 
Back with the Post" in which we 
feurlessly exhume some memorable 
boobs from this newspaper's 
columns, at the end of which we'll 
all probably be turned into a pillar 
(or Past) of silt. 

(A chuntroll, maestro, if you please} 


ON JULY 3, 1934, to take an cxam- 
ple from the Post's infancy, under 
the headline “Hindenburg Gravely 
Ill; Nuzi Regime Believed 
Doomed," we were of the opinion 
that “the Nazi regime has been un- 
dormined and its overthrow is not 
fur distant although for the present, 
the attempt of u section of the Nozis 
to overthrow Hitler and to install 
Capt. Roehm in his place has defi- 
nitely failed, It is reported that the 
defeated rebels boy planned ἃ new 
Jewish persecution.” 

Well, ns we now know, the SS was 
not primarily concerned with put- 
ling paid to the Brownshirts’ anti- 
Semitism. 

Later that month, under the 
headline ‘‘OGPU Shorn of Power: 
Soviet Fears No Enemies Within,” 
the Post declared that the Russian 
government felt secure enough to 
drastically reduce the power of the 
secret police and that “this has now 
been vested in a new Commisariat 
for Home Affairs.” ~ 

The new organization turned out 
to be the NKVD and its goons soon 
got busy on the purges and show 
trials of [935-38 and, later, with the 
"Doctors Plot" and other jolly japes 
and wheezes too numerous to 
‘enumerate here. : 

Nor does space permit me to 
wade through the whole ghastly 
catalogue of wrong perceptions (to 


‘borrow Lord Carrington’s 


cuphemism) 50 ['H close with 8 


-more recent editorial, one that ran 


in the Past just four days before the 


Yom Kippur War, under the - 


heading ‘False Alarm.” 
ara the leader-writer_pooh- 


* pooh ‘reports of Syrian and Egyp- 


an ‘troop movements on: the 


THE JERUSALEM PO 


Alex Berlyne 


borders, discounting fears that these 
were “some new and sudden cause 
for tension," The natura! barrier of 
the Canal and the buffer’ zone of 
safety in the Golan, the’ Post 
declared, “enable Israel to look 
with greater equanimity at devel op- 
ments on the other side of the fron- 
tier. For all those here and abroad 
who would belittle the security 
value of our present frontiers, and 
their role in preventing outbreaks of 
armed hostility, the events of the 
Inst few days should provide much 
material for thought.” 


Ι HOPE that I have made it sul- 
ficlently clear that no newspaper 
und, for that matter, πὸ journalist 
can afford a rear-view mirror, 80 to 
speak, The miracle is that the really 
serious boobs are so few and far 
between, and even then it is as well 
to bear In mind De Tocqueville's 
wise observation: “To cull the in- 
estimable benefits of the press, it is 
Necessary to pul up with the in- 
evitable evils springing therefrom.” 

Mind you, athird alternative does 
exist. Three years ago, when the 
editors of Al-Fajr and A-Sha'‘ab 


claimed that another Old City 


Arabic newspaper was receiving 
preferential treatment from the cen- 
sor, Mahmoud Abu Zuluf, the 
owner and editor of Al-Kuds, dis mis- 
sed the charges as “nonsense.” Al- 
Fajr and 4-Sha'ab, Abu Zuluf 
claimed, sometimes left a blank 
space bearing only the words “We 
apologise” where the editorial 
should appear “because they can- 
not (Hink of anything to say.” 

This state of affairs has a prece- 
dent in the Hebrew press: on 18 
Tevet, Tarmaz (1887), Hamelftz an- 
nounced, “There is no news today.” 


HEADLINES written by harassed . 


sub-editors, busily counting 
characters with one eye on the 
clock, sometimes induce what 
stand-up comedians used, to call a 
double-take. “Frozen chicken to tise,” 
for example had nothing at all to do 
with the Las! Trump, while “King 
David ready for Kissinger’’ in- 
dicated to one reader, at least, that 
the modern Metternich had at last 
et his match. - : 
“a was reminded of those English 
urchins who used to haunt main-line 
stations like Anna Karenina, hoping 
to get.a glimpse of the - Flying 


Scotsman, when 1 learned fram the 


JUBILEE SUPPLEM 


Post that “Rabin watches Nepalese 
train.” A more surrealistic element 
crept into “Half Germans want 
Israel ties.” If the top half of a 
Teuton prefers Israel-made 
neckwear perhaps the lower half 
would be interested in Ata socks, or 
does the item refer to what the 
Nazis called Miéschlinge? 

The news story headed “Sadat 
swears in new Egyptian cabinet” 
neglected to mention what oc- 
casioned this display of bad temper 
and the item entitled “China dam 
withstands floods” failed to reveal 
whether Rosenthal or Wedgwood 
could take the credit. 

[Δ was even more ill-advised to 
tun the headline “Exemptions 
blamed for drop of women in IDF" 
during the U.S. presidential election 
campaign when one of the can- 
didates was being blamed for drop- 
ping a woman into Chappaquidick 
Creek but it was unpardonable ‘to 
claim that “Blacks who count sup- 
port Carter,” implying that only the 
innumerate and the illiterate would 
vote for Reagan; bul what can you 
expect from a paper that once refer- 
ted to "Sir Alec Douglas-Homo?" 


TEXT BLOOPERS are even 
thicker on the ground and 
references to “armoured succot 
cars'* or “messages of symphony” 
are fairly commonplace. The really 
creative blooper, however, is to be 
discerned in such items as ‘‘Presi- 
dent Ford had talks on the Middle 
East and bilateral relations with 
President Hussein." A heterosexual 
version of this scuttled syntax ap- 
peared under the tille “Busy Body" 
when an introduction revealed that 
“the composer-musician explains 
what he's doing to the Post's 
Marsha. Pomerantz." 


Perverted prose often has the un- 
fortunate effect of turning our 
perfectly natural sympathy for the 
victims of calamity into unseemly 
merriment. Brian Urquhart, the 
veteran British UN civil servant, 
wus reported by the Past “to have 
survived a jump in World War 1] 
when his parachute did not open, 
For nine months he hovered 
between life and death,” =“ 

Our home-grown politicos fared 

no better. “Dayan’s comments were 
an obvious expression of gut reac- 
tion,” the paper reported one 
minister as saying. “At every 
cabinet session since hia (ab- 
dominal) operation, he's had a sur- 
prise for us." Haim Bar-Lev, too, 
was hospitalised after suffering mul- 
tiple fractures in a riding accident. 
The Post, however, assured its 
readers that he was “in a stable con- 
dition.” . 
- He'd have been in a much worse 
state if he'd worked for one of our 
Koor-owned companies, “Soltam, 
which produces canons and mor- 
tars," the Post revealed in July this 
year, “fired 800 workers,” 

The same streak of unintentional 
sadism is detectable in the story of 
the prisoners who were found in the 
Kishle jail after the fall of the Old 
City in 1967. “They were lice- 
ridden and filthy,” Prisons Com- 
missioner Arie Nir told the Post, "80 
I ordered them transferred to 
Ramle, where our most hard-bitten 
convicts are kept.” _ 

Sometimes the journalist seems to 


be a conjurer manqué, just dying to- 


roll up his deeves and announce, 
“Now you see it, now you don't,” 
One such switch took place in mid- 
sentence, so to speak, in a review of 
an art exhibition. While the show 


NT 


as a whole is fascinating,” our criti¢ 
wrole, “it is not particularly in- 
teresting." This is in the same great 
tradition as that Post classic: “Mr. 
Eshkol’s dramatic step, though not 
entirely unexpected, took everyone 
by surprise.” 

The greatest conjuring trick of all 
could have been lifted in its entirety 
from the pages of Lewis Carroll. In 
an interview with Nobel laureate 
Tsadore Rabi, the Post seemed to 
confuse him with the Cheshire Cat. 
“A short vigorous man of 65, with 
an energetic face under a thatch of 
snow white hair, eyes that look 
straight ahead and a sense of 
humour that now and then bubbies 
over," burbled our reporter, “all 
these appear within a few minutes 
of talk.” 

After that cavalier ireatment of 
the laws of physics, the Post dealt, 
summarily with the problem of 
Daylight Saving. “It’s one hour later 
today,” the paper announced, "than 
it was the samte time yesterday," 
This reminded me of un Irish 
friend’s indignation tvhen an 
American guest complained that 
the clock in his hotel was five 
minutes slow. “1 told him,” said 
Micheal with some heat, “that | 
didn't give a damn if it was 24 hours 
slow,"* 


“THE FAULTS escaped in the 
printing," a pleasant little book cal- 
led Britain's Remembrancer, 
published in 1628, noted on ifs last 
Page, “we had not such means to 
prevent as we desired, nor could we 
conveniently collect them, by 
reasons of our haste, or hazard, and 
other interruptions; we therefore 
leave them to be amended, cen- 
sured, and winked at, according to 


‘the Readers courtesie or dis- 


cretion,” 

{ believe we're entilled to yous 
courtesie, etc., at least for some of 
the ads that have appeared in the 
Post. After all, the advertiser must 
share some of the blame. 

“Chinese Medicine (Acupunc- 
ture) has struck deep roots in’ 
Isrnel,"" for example, could be 
defended on the grounds that il is a 
reasonable hypothesis but ! confess 
to considerable disquiet when 
reading the ad inserted by a Tel 
Aviv hotel that offers “Circumeci- 
sion, IL35 per person (all in- 
clusive).” 

When one organization greeted 
the delegates to the 20th World 
Vegetarian Conference, and wished 
them “fruitful deliberations,” 1 
strongly suspected that the copy- 
Writer had his tongue firmly in his 
cheek but when another wished to 
dispose of a “Fiat Allis bugger with - 
hammer" J can only suppose that | 
am at fault for not being conversant - 
with the latest in agricultural 
machinery. “Nice goblins for sale,” 
on the,other hand, isirritatingly am- 

-biguous. Are garden gnomes, 
British style, about to invade the 
country or has the Post invented a 
new kind of dyslexic tapestry? 

{ sometimes feel that the adver- 
tisers ought to get together, even if 
this means shorl-circuiting the Post. - 
“Man, 36, with a handicap (limp), 
wishes to meat...” obviously ἢ 


merited an introduction to the: - 


“English typist expertly and neatly © 
done at home.” Perhaps a better 
solution for his problem could Lave 
been supplied by the star of the film 
that was once featured at a Ramat 
Gan cinema. 


“Erotic wife.” it announced; ..-- 


“Saturday performance: in Yid- 
dish,” ΓΙ) 
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Reporters looking over the shoulders of the Israelt delegation fo the autonomy talks with Egypt in Alexandria, June 1979. 


THE MEDIA have celebrated many 
triumphs in recent decades but 
few have been more striking than 
their invasion of diplomacy. This 
was a domain in which privacy and 
reticence had been legitimized by 
long tradition. 

Back in 1799 a French writer, Le 
Trosne, had spoken of diplomacy as 
“an obscure art which hides itself in 
the folds of deceit, which fears La let 
itself be seen and belleves that it can 
exist only in the darkness of 
mystery,” For centurles before and 
since, diplomacy was a reserved 
pursuit springing to the attention of 
public opinion only in moments of 
crisis, This reticence corresponded 
to the intimacy of the diplomatic 
community's life. 


International relations were the ° 


exclusive business of a few dozen 
sovereign states whose foreign 
ministers and ambassadors were all 
part of the same general culture 
derived from Europe and the 
Corpus Christiunum. They spoke 
the’ same language, read the same 


literature, listened to the same . 


music, obeyed the ‘same norms of 
specch and conduct and tended to 
feel closer to each other than to 
these of their fellow citizens who 


were not diplomiits. The justifica- - 


lion for thelr insistence on privacy 
was intellediual self-confidence, 
How could the: masses of people 
possoss the knowledge, let alone the 
specidiized skills needed for inter- 
national business? 

‘I is ironic to find this dirtrust of 


public opinion obsessively . 


emphasized by a prophet of liberal 
democracy,, Thus Walter 
“Lippmann: 


ments which’ usually, know what 


‘or more, expedicnt to be too Inte 
with (00 little of too long with too 
much, tao pacifist:in peace, too bel- 
licose {n-war, toa: appeasing in 


negotiation — or too intransigent.: - 


Mass opinion has a growin 
power... but it has shown Liself to be 


when the stakes are life and death." 


BY THE TIME that these words 
were wrilién they sounded like the 


fading echoes of a losing cause, 


’ Progressive opinion was committed 


to the dea, that public diplomacy 
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Diplomacy and publicity 


. The right to peace and the right to know are both 
worth preserving, yet the two are often in conflict, writes ABBA EBAN. 
Israel’s former foreign minister urges diplomats and 
journalists to show more understanding of each other’s role. 


was more noble and virtuous than 
the traditional secrecy. The biblical 
text for public diplomacy had been 
enunciated by Woodrow Wilson in 
the first of the Fourteen Points for- 
mulated in 1918; “Open covenants 
acted arrived at after which there 
shall not be na private international 
understandings of any kind but 
diplomacy shall proceed always 
frankly and in the public view.” , 

The rarely quoted words that | 
have italicized indicate that there 
was something fanatically exclusive 
in Wilson's emphasis on the ex- 
clusivity of his doctrine. He was 
claiming not that open diplomacy is 
superior and generally preferable, 
but that it must be total and un- 
reserved, 

He was doubtless reacting against 
(he conspiratortal tradition In which 


“ἃ fow.major powers.used to decide 


the future’ of smutler nations 
without their knowledge, let alone 


their consent. His dictum had α΄ 


brief rhetorical triumph bul no 


- operative effect. 
Soon after declaring his ldelity to τ 


“open σονεηδαί8᾽" Wilson locked 
himself in 8 room in Paris with the 
teaders of Britain, France and Italy 


Ἂς on “at a peace conference more 
“Public apinion compels govern- . 


secretive and less respectful of ihe 


i , views of small countries than any 
would be wiser or more necessary ᾿. 


previous peace negotiation. He 
never tried to reconcile this con- 
tradiction, He and his conscience. 
lived together in such intimacy that 
any little disagreement between 
them could usually be resolved, . 


8 . ,.During the decades between, the 
| 0 ‘two world wars diplomacy went 
a dangerous master of declsions: ° 


Back to its previous routines, it-was 


(Still private, exclusive, aristocratic 

: and remote from direct influence by 
public oplaion. League of Nations 

‘debates were &.marginal exception . 


to the general rule, and inuch of the 


league's work: was ddénducted’ in - 


private negotiation, But by. the. end 


of the Second World War 
everything hed chunged. Privacy 
and reticence collapsed and 
diplomucy was to be exposed to 
public scrutiny in growing momen- 
lum. The wars themselves were the 
main justification for the change, 
After all, the main task of 
Statecraft is to avoid wars, or at least- 
to limit their scope and ‘damage 
once they have broken out. When 
many millions: aré killed In two 
wars, diplomacy can hardly present 
Kself as a successful enterprise or 
claim respect for its traditional 
methods, Since war is everybody's 
tragedy, diplomacy becomes 
everybody's business. The peoples 
of the world are no longer prepared 


“to put their fate in the hands of ἃ 


Select professional guild exercising 
‘its craft in a manner that has not 
averted disaster in.the recent past, 


‘TODAY the: media invade 


diplomacy at every stage and al 
every level, Nobody can complain 


᾿ of public apathy. : : 
The main headlines of news- 


Papers ‘und the leading items in 
broadcast ‘bulletins usually begin 
with a-diplomatio theme. The Spec: 
tacle of heads of state or envoys 


‘emerging awkwardly from 


limousines in foreign lands Is as- 
sumed to evoke some special emo- 


tlon of apprehension or hope, © 


Negollators cannot escape the 


duality of thelr. τοῖς. They have’ to- 


Argus ‘and contend simultaneously 


+ with thelr adversaries and their own 


domestic: constituencies: 


Is reeling under the: shock of 
Change. . τς 0ΟὉῦ Ὁ 
. Most ‘of the: professional and 


-Bcademic literature an intemational 


relat 


described as a vice to be deplored 
and resisted. Those who take this 
view have a strong case and we 
should understand their argument: 
Negotiation, as the word implies, is 
essentially @ bargaining process. 
The word itself is borrowed from 
the commercial context. A 
negotiator must be prepared to 
emerge from the negotiation al a 
lower level of achievement and ex- 
Peclution thun he defined ut the 
beginning, 

- One of the traditional devices is 
to stuart with αι fictitiously extreme 
position so that your real position 
should appear to be moderate. 
There is no agreement without com- 


. Promisé. Compromise means that 


you accept today what you swore 
lagi week that you would never ac- 
cept. This is a necessary and 
salutary exercise, but it is not 
something that statesmen like to be 
Photographed doing. : 

ἴι soon becomes apparent that 
the initial positions were not 
sincerely held; at the very least, the 
thetoric which’ accompanied their 
formulation appears to have been 
exaggerated. If Initial positions’ are 


: loudly proclaimed and published 


μων cfeate commitments which 
make it difficult to move onward to 
new and less rigorous positions. 


᾿ς Publicity therefore hardens at- 


titudes and tnoreases the likelihood 


‘of deadlock and fallure. It is one 


thing for agreements to be made 
known — 88 they must — when they 


a for ratification or rejec- 
Υ τῇ - tion. Tt is quit ¢ 

The’ negotiating process thus ΄. lal bation on tins when 
becomes something . ifferent from ἡ 
what it had always been. Diplomacy. © 


every trial balléon, every tentative. 
Proposal, -every idea projected for 
tactical bargaining ἰ5 made known 


-al the outset-so that the ne otiator 
. finds it difficult to-escape iis the 
‘grip of his own tactics, 


ed to speak simultandously 
adveriary and ¢ 
it 


constituency glso:involves ὦ) 


(David Rubinger) 


a risk of ambiguity. To your adver- 
sary you say that the concession 
that you offer him is so painful that 
it is almost beyond endurance, 
Meanwhile you whisper to your 
anxious constituency that your con: 
cession is really quite trivial and 
only your own virtuosity and your 
adversary's gullibility have given it 
a certain importance. 

The trouble is that the wind car- 
ries your words in both directions; 
your adversary and your domestic 
constituency each hears what you 
mean for the other. ᾿ 

It Is too easy to conclude that this 
merely reveals the intrinsic 
duplicity of the diplomatic process. 
Negotiation is not always a zero 
sum game, It is quite feasible for a 
concession lo be useful to one side 
without injuring another. But public 
Opinion, schooled to think of 
negotiation in terms of commerce 
or sports tends to believe that what 
you add to one side is always a sub- 
(raction from the other. 


IT IS ALMOST certain (hat 
rigidities provoked by publicity 
have prevented of delayed inter- 
national agreements. ‘ 

Dag Hammarskjold who, as the 
high priest of conference diplomacy 
might have been expected lo ap- 
plaud public negotiation, reached 
the opposite conclusion. He 
grasped that UN debates are 
designed not to reach agreements 
but lo “prove” that the lack of 
agreement is the fault of the oher 
side. The climate is one of conilict, 
not of harmony, Hammarskjold sug- 
gested: : nr 

“The best results of negotiation 
cannot be achieved in internatio! 
fe any more than in our private 
world in the full glare of publicity 
with current debate of all moves: 
this leads to inevitable misunder- 
standings, inescapable freezing 
positions due to considerations 
prestige and the temptation ι 
utilize public opinion as an eleme 4 
integrated into the negatiatlo 
itself”. . 

Here wits the leader of an cag 
national organization drawing & 
tention to the defects of the Σ 
process. The UN is not an instru 
ment for solving conflicts. Wt is δα 


Grena for: waging them. Public x 


: {Continued on page 36] 
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(Continued from page 4} 
debate and inajority are a forin of 
contest, not of conciliation. 

The cuse histories generally sup- 
port the view that publicity in 
diptomacy has cost many human 
lives and that the evasion of 
publicity has usually advanced 
peace, 

American leaders were ready for 
conciliation with China many years 
before the “opening™ wos at- 
tempted. But in the neantime they 
had to contend with the diabolical 
image which they themselves had 
ercated about “Red China” which 
was the embodiment of malice and 
violence. For many yeurs 
“patriotism was αὶ function of the 
virulence and loathing with which 
one spoke and thought about China. 
(There is room for some Israeli 
reNection here.) Kissinger’s decep- 
tions ond conspiratoriality about his 
early contacts with Peking was es- 
sential if the opening was not to be 
closed before it had begun. The 
sme ix irae of (he Kissinger-[.eDuc 
Tho talks which ended the war in 
Indochina, 

The paradox is that statesmen 
and envoys must behave furtively, 
like thieves in the night, when 
engaged on the noblest of all human 
purposes — the pursuil of peace, 


MOST SUCCESSFUL negotiations 
in modern times have owed their 
success fo the fact that they were in- 
sulated from public scrutiny al the 
formative and crucial stage. 

The Austrian State Treaty and 
the ‘Trieste Agreement were the 
product of quict preparation over 
several years by prafessional and 
uncharismatic ambassadors. The 
Berlin crises in 1949 and 1961 were 
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“AGENDA 


Tuesday, Decombar 7 
10.00 a.m. 
Ceramony at Mt. Harz, 


11.00 a.m. 


7.30 p.m. 
Festive Opening: | 
Memorial to the Fallen, 


Prayar i 
by tha Chief Rabbl of tsracl,- 


Greetings from 

tho Mayor of Jerusalem, 
Mr. Teddy Kollek. 
Addresses by: 


+ Με Yitzhak Navon. . 


Mr. Arye L. Dutzin, ᾿ : 
. Audio-visual programme: 
: Centennial of Zionism and Aliyah... 


Wednesday, Decamber 8 
. 9,00-11:30 a.m.. : 
* Reports by: “Ὡς, 
— The President of the Zionist 


Mra. Charlotte Jacobson. ᾿᾿ 
» 11,30 a.m.-1.00 p.m. 
_ Address by ’ ὡς 
the Minister for Foraign Affairs, 
Mr. Yitzhak Shamir. 
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Planum of the Zionist General Council. 


by IDF Chief Rabbi, Maj.-Gen. Gad Novon. 


the Rishon Lezion, Rabbi Ovadia Yosef. 


Tha Prosident of the State of Israel, 


Tha Chairman of tha Zionist Executive, 


inflamed by public polemics und al- 
layed by private encounters. In the 
Cuban missile crisis both American 
und Soviet leaders kept the perilous 
siages from public knowledge for 
some lime. President Kennedy an- 
nounced the existence of the crisis 
together with the measures deter- 
mined for mecling it, and this 
reduced if it did not eliminate the 
sense of hysteria and doom. 

in the Camp David talks on a 
peace treaty between Egypt and 
[Israel it was vital to delay the dis- 
closure of the concessions that the 
Negotiators had made until it was 


possible to make compensating ex-. 


posure of the fact thal an agreement 
had been reached. 

Thus, when Israelis tearned that 
their representatives had given up 
territory, strategic depth, oil 
resources, airfields and settlements, 
they also learned that they had 
broken through the ring of hostility 
and isolation and achieved pence 
with u large part of the Arab world, 

Egyptians learned that their lead- 
er hud probably renounced Egypt's 
pluce ut the head of the Arab 
family und hid compromised the 
sloguns and ideologies of Arab 
nationalism; but they also heard 
that he had restored Egypt's ter- 
ritorind integrity and had achieved 
gains which no Arab state had been 
able to secure by the traditional 
method of war and hostile political 
Pressure, Thus in both countries the 
pain of concession was offset by the 
satisfaction of gain. If the conces- 
sions had been discussed before the 
gain they would have been rejected, 

The Test Ban treaty and SALT { 
were protected from publicity by 
the complexity and unintelligibility 
of the subject matter and the jargon 


3.00-6.00 p.m. 
Greatings from the 


Prosident of World B'nai Brith, 


Mr. Gerald Kraft. 


Opening of the discussions on the 
Central Theme: “Critical issues and 
Challanges of the Zionist Movement.” 


8.30-11.00 pm. - — Aliyah and absorption 
\n Mamonum of Zionist Leaders. “— Rural Settlement 
Address by the Chalrman of the . — Organization 


Board of Governors of the Jewish Agence: 


Israel, Mr. Max M. Fisher.- ᾿ ralations ᾿ ὲ 

“Fifty Years of Youth ἈΠ ΔΗ," νον ν = Youth and students ὐϑαπδϑάαγι Οδοσπῖδαι ih 

.-— ‘address by Mr. Yosef Shapira, . . — Budget and finances, funds, appeals and Ὁ 8.πι..1. p.m. 

‘Head.of Youth Aliyah; "θ᾿ ~——s control . Resolutions; 

coe of the gls¢ussion on the - pore and social activity in Israel - 3,00-7.00 p.m. $ ῳ 

geniral theme. “= Caesarea Process. In Memorium of Zionist leaders. 
Ξ 3 3.00-6.00 p.m. Resolutions.” 

Thursday, December 9 Commission meetings (cont.) 7.30-8.30 p.m. 


_ 9.00 a.m.-1.00 pm. 


Elections of the Congress Committees. 
Continuation of the cantral theme. 


3.00-4.00 p.m. 


. Faction Caucuses, ᾿ 


εὑ τὺ §,00-10.30 p.m. ~ 


᾿ Election of tha mambars of : ie 


. the Zionist Executive” . 


Election of tha Chairman of ‘the : 


Zionist Executive, .: 


το ,Cantinuation af the central’ theme. * 
ες ἢ . Sumimary of the discussions: | ᾿᾿" 
1 τὸς ‘by the Chairman of the Zionist Execulive. ats τ 
Supreme Court, Dr. Moshe Etzioni. ᾿ 5 ὃ 

“— The Comptroller, -Mr: Meir.Melry, 

— The Treasurer, Mr. Akiva. Lewinsky... 
.,— Thé Chairman of tha American Seotion, ᾿ 


9.30-1 1,00-a.m. 
Address by the - 


* Mr. Ariel Sharon. ᾿ς 


Grasting: from the Chatman: of the - ἧ 
: Presidenté’:Coriference of-Major Jewish 
Organizations (U,S.A.), Rabb) Jullus Berm 


‘Friday, December.10 - :,1 


Minlatar of Detanca, ὁ 


with which it was expressed. 

The media profession must face 
the moral predicament of knowing 
that its failures contribute more to 
peace than its successes. There is an 
inherent cunflict between the right 
to know and the right to peace; 
between the instinct of the press to 
expose and the instinct of the 
diplomat to conceal, 

At a crucial stage of the SALT 
negotiation an energetic New York 
Times correspondent, Robert 
Beecher, published the fall-back 
positions of the American delega- 
tion before they had been com- 
municated to the Soviet Union. 

Once you have disclosed your 
fall-back positions you have already 
fallen back to them, and have thus 
lost a measure of maneuverability. 
If the SALT agreement had been 
frustrated — as it nearly was — by 
this accident and if the nuclear arms 
race had taken a sharp negative 
turn, it is doubtful if public opinion 
would have been consoled by the 
thought that the “right to know” 
had been vindicated and Mr, 
Beecher had scored a professional 
success, 

Many people would prefer peace 
without publicity to publicity 
without peace. Public opinion is not 
inevitably on the side of the media, 
{τ probably stands intermediate 
bétween the diplomat and the jour- 
nalist and concedes that each has 
his case, but that neither is entitled 
to unconditional support, 


THE PICTURE is not of one 
colour. 

In Washington in [96] some news- 
pupers “patriotically" withheld jn- 
formation of the projected Bay of 
Pigs operation under presidential 


11.00 a.m.-1.00 p.m. 
Faction Caucuses. 


Festive Evening 


Settlement” 


“| Hanukkeh. * 


Sunday, December 12 
9.00-11.00 a.m. 
Commission Meetings: 


y for — Political issues, information and external 


8.00-10.00 p.m. 


Lighting of the Third Candle of Hanukka 
Musical Programme: “100 Years of Rural 


Monday, December 13. -- 
* 9,00-11.00 am. 
: Ragional meatings 
+” °11.00 a.m.-1.00 p.m. 
᾿ Faction Caucuses: 
3.00-6.00 p.m. ; 
: “Commissions meatings (cont.} 
κὸν 8,00-10.00 pm. | ς 
*;Ughting of thé fourth candie of 


* Opkning of. the ‘Session ‘on ᾿ 
Contemporary Anti-Semitism, 
_ Tuesday, ‘December 14 


8.00 8.π|.-1.00 pm. 7 
_. Session’on Anti-Semitism (cont): 


pressure. Looking back they must 
wish that they had frustrated that 
unhappy scheme by curlier dis- 
closure. Few Aniericans would have 
complained if the Cambodian 
bombings and encroachments 
against Cambodia had been known 
carly enough for them to be stop- 
ped. 

If the Knesset had been frankly 
informed in June 1982 that the drive 
into South Lebanon was the lirst 
Stage in a costly operation designed 
to arrange the future government of 
Lebanon, there would have been no 
Israeli consensus, Indeed, the first 
stage of the operation, relating to 
Galilee, might have been prevented 
because of a lack of support for the 
further stages. 

These predicaments do not 
operate with symmetrical effects 
throughout the international 
system. 

Representatives of totalitarian 
governments do not have to 
maneuver between their 
negotiating interests and their 
public opinion. They are not under 


‘the pressure of a liberal conscience. 


They ure not followed from pillar to 
post by news-hungry compatriots 
bent on reporting their activities to 
a suspicious domestic constituency. 
Unlike democratic negotiators they 
do not feel a sense of guilt if they 
fail to make “new proposals” every 
week. They are never exhorted by 
public opinion at home to show 
more flexibility. 

Ostensibly, they have great ad- 
vantages. Communist, and Arab, 
negotiators get the best of both 
worlds. They are immune from the 
pressure of public opinion on their 
own positions, and they can play on 
the public opinion in the country of 
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Jerusalem, Binyanei Ha'uma, 21-30 Kislev 5743, December 7-16, 1982 


Reception at the Knesset, hosted 

by the Chairman of the Knesset and 
Mrs. Menahem Savidor. 

9.00-1 1.06 p.m.. 
Resolutions.” 


2.00-4.00 p.m. 

Summation of tha Session on Anti-Semitism. 
4.00-6.00 p.m. 

Faction caucuses 

7.30-8.46 p.m. 

Lighting of the fifth candle of Hanukka. 
Adoption of Resolutions. 


Thursday, December 16 
9.00 am--1.00pm- “᾿ 
Elections to: the offices of. 
τ —"the Zionist General Council 
᾿ς — the Comptroller. ες 
: Ἢ στ *—. the Judicial institutions. 
a " Address by the. - μιν ᾧ . 
Prime Minister of the’ State of tarael, 
- Mr. Menachem Begin. — - 
* Closing Address by the . 
Chalrman of the Zionist Executive. ᾿ 
- 2.30 pm, - POG 2 iE 
_ Plenum of-the Zionist General Counall. 
~ Election:of the ΖΕ, Ὁ. Chairman. ... "ὦ 


their democratic negotiati 
partners behind the ek οἱ the oF 
ficial delegation with whom they 
negotiate. 

Yet, with all these advantages 
Soviet and Arab diplomacy have 
not been particularly successful in 
their own terms. Democratic 
Negotiators, despite their need to 
face their public opinion and their 
Adversary al one and the same time, 
have compensating advantages: 
freedom from dogma, mobility in 
adapting their positions to new 
realities, freedom from the terror of 
punishment in the event of devia- 
tion or Jack of viclory, the absence 
of ideological rigidities and 
authority to improvise. 


WE COME BACK to Hammarsk. 
jold’s striking phrase about “public 
opinion as an clement integrated 
into the negotiation itself." Since 
this integral link between diplomacy 
and publicity is inevitable it may be 
wise to cooperate with it. 

However startling the prospect 
may be to traditionalists, we may 
yet live to see the day in which 
ministers and diplomats sit together 
with press representatives on 
negotiating leams, with the press 
representatives authorized by their 
colleagues to promise phases of 
privacy in order to defend a 
negotiation against failure. 

Since the right to peace and the 
right to know are both worth, 
preserving, the adversarial 
relationship between them in free 
societies should be softened. Jour- 
natists should agree that privacy and 
conspiracy are not necessarily the 
same thing, and diplomats should 
understand that the luxury of public 
inatlention hus vanished forever. 0 
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of The Jerusalem Past 
ala rst page of . Gens 
r ed to be the mos 
poe ng tig containing all the 
carortant headlines. However, in 
the present tense situation in [sracl, 
gjh everybody listening to the 
ites news on the radio every hour 
qn ihe hour, the news on the first 

Is diready “ancient history’ 
πὴ many a reader, ufter short 
glance at thal page, turns to the 
tack page — the Opinion Page. 
There he reads every word, the 
editorial, the article to its right, and 
tas but not least — the Readers’ 

Laters at the bottom. 

The Jerusalem Post, although 
very rigorous in its choice of 
letters, is very liberal in allowing the 
full spectrum of opinion ἰ be 
yiblished, Therefore, Readers’ Let- 
tu to no mean degree reflect the 
general mood and the main preuc- 
cupalions of Israelis, ws well us the 


Personally, | appreciate one 
fenture of the Post's policy on 
Readers’ Letters, which dis- 
tinguishes it from many other news- 
pupers and periodicals; there is no 
restriction on the number of letters 
by an individual render, as long as 
the content of the letter is worth 
publishing. Thus, for example, 
almust one hundred letters of mine 
have been published during the last 
nine years, 


Having said as much 1 feel 
obliged to explain why | am writing 
all these letters. 


First, | would be less than sincere 
not to admit that | like writing. 
Although 1 am a research chemist 
by profession, writing was always 
my hobby. Four of my books were 
published and 1 also wrote articles 
ind letters to the editor of various 
journals. Since [ retired and made 
aliya | have become un avid reader 
and admirer of The Jerusalem Post. ἢ 


was born in Russia, got my educa- 
lion in Germany, worked as a 
chemist in France and emigrated to 
the US, in 1940), and | have never 
read an eight-page Newspaper with 
30. much interesting content on 
Cvery page. Even the much larger 
German and French newspapers of 
loday cannot compare to The 
Jerusalem Post in terms of 
Meaningful news items and articles, 
Therefore, I considered it a 
riviiege to participate In the 
Readers’ Letters column of The 
Post, : . 
__ The second and perhaps the most 
important reason for writing the let- 
ters is that | feel very strongly about 
the topics | write about. However, ἢ 
try to avoid the obvious by con- 
Centrating on ideas that I feel might 
not be expressed by others. 


The third reason for my con- 
tinued writing is the encouragement 
t get from many acquaintances. 
Even what 1 hear from strangers 
whom | meet by chance makes me 
think that 1 must be doing 
something right by sending letters to 
The Post. 
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reactions of foreigners to events 11 
Israel, 


have lived in several countries (I Netanya. DR. JACOB ROSIN 
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We extend heartfelt congratulations Ε 
; to the 

management and entire staff 
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The Jewish National Fund 
Keren Kayemeth LelIsrael 


extends sincere congratulations to 


THE JERUSALEM POST 


on the occasion of its 


50th Anniversary 


. THE JERUSALEM POST 


on the occasion of their 
Jubilee Anniversary 


Kerech Binderies Ltd. 
Scrusalem Pust building 
Romemia, Jerusalem 


JNF’s ongoing contribution to the realization of the 

Zionist ideal is prominently reflected in the chronicles of 

the Yishuv and the State of Israel, as reported by the 

: POST through the years. Today the JNF is at work at 

hundreds of sites all over the country furthering Israel’s. 
urgent development needs... 


OUR BEST WISHES TO 
“THE JERUSALEM POST tt a 
a | The Jerusalem ‘Post: Jubilee Forest in Jerusalem, 
comprised of trees planted in the name of each regular 
subscriber, will serge. as a lasting tribute to this 
important milestone. - uae: : 


‘ mM its 50th anniversary. 


_ PALEWCO Lid. 
~~ PAL-RON Lid. 


: araphic ans suppliers. 
882499, 02.425181. 
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Heartiest congratulations 
to THE JERUSALEM POST 
one Of Israel’s true pioneers 


rom KOOR INDUSTRIES 


the 1981 election cam- 

a pet Peres wis heard to 
that “the newspipers have no 
cand television is against us.” 

In explanation, he pointed to the 
ineasng popularity of Prine Min- 
κα Begin even in the face of the 
ition of the news- 

io the bombing of Beirut 

al the Ume. §f the press has no 
power, he reasoned, it “must be 
that television, hiding behind its us- 
tensible neutrality, is doing the 
damage. What else would explain 
the Likud’s popularity and the 
failure of Labour to attract more 


i? 
Tete my Hebrew University 
stidents, in their final exam in com- 
awoications, whether the press is 
teally so powerless and tclevision 
really so biased. They answered 
"οἱ to both questions. 

The power of the press, they sug- 
gested, Is in the action, not the Op- 
Ed page. Page One, they argued, 
was “for” the prime minister, even 
when the editorials were not. The 
ostensible bias of television, they 
continued, is in its thirst for 
“events.” The governinent saged 
an “event” almost every day of the 
campaign that was duly reported on 
television, on radio and in the press. 
Labour, apparently, could only 

omen” — and thus it suffered 
‘twice: once for reacting rather than 
acing, and once fur being critical 

. father then cheering on mutters af 
national security. ὶ 

Jagree with the students, even a’ 
the basic truth is thal the power of 
the press — ond of television as 
hea overrated, 

The media operate im complex 
and sublle ways, anid only rarely de 
they {con they) convert opinions 
Plage in the short run, More 

nh TRE press tells us what to 
"ταὶ about rather thin whit to 

. engi ΜΒ no small fet either, 
a SNC anything like 
ΕΝ ythsng like 


ἣ μ᾿ A SOURCE of greut frustra- 
TM lo the present coahtron 
bile that it has no news 

OFS own” part fro 

} wie. and the still smurginl 
/weekly, Yoman Hashavua. The 

waonent has to depend on the 

: = mg press — printed and 
and rou to report ils uctions 

jt 


ment, by 


ies often 


A campaign — when 
i: Sritire press, editorial 
ἢ columnias, were united 
αν ἰσ Ἰῃς government. 
POSS make ἃ differen 
) . Venting the invasion eA 
\y . . AY ὼς tra — In almost’ 
4 ca : “8 ΜΠ Τρεϊρηαίίοπ of 

3 , at I defence? tn the relues 


fhe press and public opinion 


___ Rarely, says ELIHU KATZ, does the press convert our opinions and 
attitudes in the short run. ‘By and large, it tells us what to think a 


ut, rather than what to think. 


ΠΣ : mnie : ἘΝ : ΤῊΝ 


clusions, however out of keeping 
with those of Government. 

The legitimacy of opposition’ is 
continually being challenged. 
Government intimidation of the op- 
position, its allegation of disloyalty, 
came to a head in the meeting at 
Kiryat Shmona in which Shimon 
Peres was not allowed to speak. Its 
repeated intimidation of the press, 
the favouritism shown to certain 
journalists — all duly noted and 
protested at the special assembly on 
& freedom of the press culled by the 


_ swepp ‘of 40 kms: And opposition 


shuken by muss ‘communications. 
The latter are too easy to avoid, too 
eusy to misread, loo easy to dismiss. 
And .in mutters of foreign and 
security policy, it is the government 
that commands public opinion — 
much more thun the media. It may 
sound strunge to say such things at 
the moment when it. appears so ob- 
vious to {sraclis that foreign jour- 
nulists have rekindled anti-Semitism 
abroad and turned the world against 
us. But itis nonetheless true, 

Ironically, it is casler (o inluence 
governments directly than through 
the intermediacy of public opinion, 
because governments believe in the 
power of the press over public opi- 
nion. It is truc that the job of the 
press is to publish --- to “make 
public.” But establishments usually 
control such publicity since the 
journalists are dependent upon 
them. 

The reat power of the free press is 
oo these uccusions when it makes 
pobtic, on “pape one," some action 
ut decision of government which 
tiolited the public trust, Officials in 
ἃ democeacy require themselves tv 
respund tu such allegations long 
before puble apinian on the issuc 
hay been suped. The press has the 
passer to cafl governments to order. 


WAR SELENCES opposition. 
There have teen other perieds, Loo, 
shen national unity governments or 
other situations of crisis nullified or 
cuupted political opposition — and 
when the only voice of opposition 
was that of the press. 

The Lebanese war was all the 
more coercive in this respect, 
because ἃ false conscnsus was im- 
pused upon the society, and the 
loyal upposition did not feel free to 
violate it, On the eve of the war, il 
was clear Uhot there was no Consen- 
sus: in their meeting with the Begin 


* government in April, the Labour 


leaders (Peres, Rabin, * Bar-Lev) 
were unanimous — 35 We Are 85- 
sured by Shimon Peres — in their 
opposition to the proposed invasion 
of Lebanon. And Lubour 
represented at least one-third of the 


--voters. indeed, Labour was: sup 


posed to have been consulted 
before any aclual move,. but for 


“technical” reasons, it was nol 30. 


consulted; it was inforined, some 
minutes or hours after the troop 
movements hud begun. —. ᾿ 

Suddenly there was, consensus — 
‘nol on the “big thing,” but on the 


τ ystensible “Peace for Galilee.” ie. 


“on the very short-lived first-phase 


voices were ot. of ordet.: 


Ne thy. 
Whether opposition voices should 
speak up during wartime is another 
issue. They certainly have the right 
to do so, In the present instance, it 
is instructive to recall the argument 
of the officer whose front-line let- 
ters to his wife were given to 
Ha'aretz for publication. Too many 
people, says the officer, think of war 
as an organic process with a natural 
middle and end that follow inex- 
orably from its beginning, Not so, 
says the officer, certainly not in the 
present case. This was a war in 
which policy-makers got together 
each day \o make decisions about 
whether and how to continue. And 
if that is the case, opponents of the 
war had no less right to intervene or 
protest with the same periodicity. 
There: were uny number of 
“nuturil” stopping points, 


* IN THIS situation of silence during 


the days and weeks of fighting, the 
press — or some parts of it — kent 
ullve the memory of the “dissensus™ 
und the questions of the critics. 

If it were not for Ha'aretz, 
the Pust und certain of the other 
papers, one would have 
thought that there had been no up- 
posilion to the war, and if there 
once had been, that it had been won 
over. If i were not for the free 
press, cuch of the 400,000 people 
who came to protest at Kikar 
Malchei Yisrael! might have 
thought, until that night, that he was 
“the only one who foresaw, not the 
niassacre, but the potential danger 
of escalating the war beyond its 
original (misrepresented) limits. 

If it were not for the free press, 
even the government would have 
lost its credibility, and the society 
would have been reduced [0 a rum- 
ble of suspicions. As it was, the 
(ruthfulness of government and 
army spokesmen was repealediy 
challenged, But their responsibility 
to the’ society, through its free and 
popular press, repaired many of 


these distortions, and kept them - 


om the kind of news management 
veh characterized the Falklands 
-campaign both in unfree Argentina 
and in free Britain. 
Our press was given access to the 
‘facts, and in spite of occasional ex- 
cessive censorship, there was 
reasonable confidence that profes- 
‘gional ‘observers, independent of 
overnment and army, were at the 
scene on our behalf. This isa source 
of tremendous confidence in the 
ultimate answerabilily of the system 
“tg its citizens, even if one cannot 
easily influence events. Ὁ 
RAISE of the, press by the likes of 
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(David B 


me ls more than balanced by the 
hostility it evoked. Not only in 
Mahane Yehuda, bul sometimes at 
the university as well. A dis- 
tinguished colleague, still my friend, 
said that he felt like washing his 
hands each time he allowed himself 
to read Ha'aretz, ‘‘Kulam otto 
ftazevel” (al! thé same garbage) was 
what | was told about the perfor- 
mance of the press by a skilled in- 
sulation contractor. 

There is no doubt that ardent 
government supporters and those 
with strong hawkish commitments 
felt unrepresented in the press. 

Like thé government, many 
would have preferred a paper of 
their own — a “party™ orgun — to 
reinforce them in their beliefs, es- 
pecially at those moments when the 
best-selling afternoon papers 
seemed to be deserting them. They 
felt betrayed by the radio too, us did 
the two journalists ‘who informed 
{unjustly, as i was soon established) 
on the ostensible disloyalty of Galei 
Zuhul, the army radio station, or the 
shopkeepers at Mahane Yehuda 
who xttacked the outside broad- 
casting unit of Kol Yisrnet. 

While the press could rightly up- - 
plaud its own performance against 
the background of its blind over- 
commitment to the rosy “concep- 
lion” of the military establishment 


before the. Yom Kippur War, some 


of its readers appear to be less 
impressed by this show of in- 
dependence. It would be too bad if 
it look ἃ party newspaper to satisly 
them, but that‘is a lesser evil, by far,” 
than the occasional denial of the 
legitimacy of opposition that is 
‘implicit in some of. the violent 
protests against the press. 


LEGITIMACY of opposition, not 
elections, is the hallmark. of 
democracy. Individuals must fee! 
free to soak their own minds, as a 
matter of right, not privilege, and no 
mutter who disagrees, 

Political parties, and organs of 
Opinion, must be free to pronounce 
and publish their views, however 
unpopular, It is true that modern 
journals also have the obligation — 
in the absence of a large 
marketplace of very many indepen- 
. dent organs of opinion — to repre- 
-sent ihe competing views of dif- 
.feren} groups in the society; this. is 
the so-called theory of Social 
Responsibility which: came to 
modify the Liberal theory of the 
press. But having done so, a news- 
paper has the: right and duty to 
.“éorrelate” all the facts and apir 
nions.and to arrive al Its own con-.” 


Journalists Association — are very 
worrisome. 

One understands how this hap- 
pens, of course. Wartime magnifies 
the functions of mass communica- 
tions: in times of crisis, journalism is 
expected to provide not only 
“surveillance” and “correlation” — 
to tel] what is going on, and how it 
fits together — but also ta con- 
tribute to “tension release" and to 
the sense of “solidarity.” 

Each medium satisfies these 
needs to a certain extent, but there 
is also a rough division of labour 
such that radio news takes the lead 
in surveillance, the press pravides 
correlation, broadcast commentary 
(but also escapist stories of action- 
and-adventure) offers tension 
release, while human interest 
features on fighting men and heroic 
units meld with home-made TV 
entertainment to give a sense of 
belonging. 

Much of the time, the processes 
of satisfying these needs comple- 
ment each other; sometimes, 
however, they come into conflict, In 
the Yom Kippur War, it will he 
recilled, the humun-interest: stories 
of the first days were optimistically 
misread as “surveillance,” und 
there was only litle intimation of 
the seriousness of the situation. 
Protest from the front over” mis- 
representution, und, ultimately, 
civilian awareness of the extent to 
which it had been misled, under- 
mined the high level of credibility 
which the mediu and the spokesmen 
of government ond army had en- 
joyed until then, and never 
regained. 


IN THE LAST war, there was con- 

fusion between the role of the press 

as provider of “correlation” and its 

role as mohilizer of solidarity. The 

press — especinily broadcasters — 

contributed quite a bit to solidarity, 

in the programmes of live greetings 
to and from thousands of soldiers 
and their families, in the newly con- 
structed afternoon magazine jointly 
produced by Educational Televi- 
sion and Galci Zahal, in (he stories 
of grent human warmth (and also of 
disaster) which brought front and 
back lines together. But, obviousty, 
many viewers, listeners and readars 
felt their meet for solidarity un- 
tsalisfied. Even when one under- 
‘stands the problem, however, there 
can be no compromise with the 


“legitimacy of opposition,” or, in-. 


deed, with the other procedurat 
niceti¢s of democracy. These 
democratic procedures — the rules 
of conversntion, 50 lo speak — are 
the onty way out of the deep 
ideological. conflict. in. which this 
society finds itself. ; ; 

: The author ts professor of sociology and 
- communications αἱ the Hebrew University 
‘ofJerusatem, ee, 
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in Jerusalem over 34 years 
πες 22 τὰ had just τές, 
tof technical experience Οἱ 
pa “ “ia Australian and Oc- 
ban behind me. | was 
al peng office of the editor 
of Th Palestine Post. 
Gershon Agronsky came struight 
othe point, “Can you tear piper?" 
"T beg your pardon?” 
ware you hard of hearing, young 


mo 

*Not at ll.” a 

“Then can you tear paper’ 
, "Well yes, of course.” : 
But can you tear it like this 

‘He pleked up a galley proof from 
‘bis desk and tore it struight down 
the middle of two columns of type, 
neatly separating (wo different 
sities, He looked up at me. 


if you can't do that, you're no 


2p uence aaa ρας A SEAL arta the Nani ay RE το. π᾿ ἽΝ 
a ἔξ 


cy 


wie [0 us. 

Agronsky suddenly turned on his 
-devastélingly charming smile and 
asked me.to sit down. He learned 
‘that I had worked us ἃ news-page 
delgner,.a cartoonist and wu zin- 
cography supervisor. 

“You're in luck, young man. We 
realy don't have a pluce for you on 
the Post but we can certainly use 
you on the weekly.” 

“The weekly?” 

“We don't have one yet, but we 
must have a weekly overseas edition 
soon; Otherwise the Post may dic. 
When the British were here we sold 
90,000 papers n day, some of them 
in Egypt. Now our circulation is 
down to 13,500. There are millions 
of Jews around the world wailing lo 
read an Israeli newspaper —- in 
English of course. Yes, you, my buy, 
will work on the weekly!" 


Importers and 
STERN, QUICK, NEUE 


AL HAMISHMAR, HATZ 


The shaping of .. 
the overseas weekly 


Most of its readers abroad know The Jerusalem 
Post from the International Edition, originally 
titled the Overseas Weekly, Its first editor, 
MEIR RONNEN, tells how it came into being. 


THINGS DIDN'T work out that 
way immediately. Ted Lurie, then 
munuging editor, pul mo to work as 
staff urtist, making maps (chiefly of 
fedayeen incursions); illustrating the 


““Keeping Posted” column; and, 


working as sub-editor under the 
features editor, C.Z. Kloetzel, a 
delightful personality who had been 
u leading journalist in Germany. 

In the fall of 1949, Jack 
Winocour, a distinguished Anglo- 
Jewish journalist who had made his 
name at Picture Post, arrived to start 
the weekly, | was assigned to him as 
layout man. 

Winocour knew even less 
Hebrew than I did. His ideas did not 
appeal to Agron or Lurie, and by 
1950 he had returned to London. By 
then { was also picture editor, a 
position 1 had invented for myself. 
All ilk of the weekly was dropped 
while the lucul edition of the Post 
was improved und expanded. 


THEN, in 1951, Rinna Samuel 
relurned fron: Los Angeles, where 
she had warked for Time magazine, 
full of csoteric newsroom terms 
which she flung ubout with 
abandon, She was assigned to 


A 


WHOLESALE NEWSAGENTS LTD 


national distributor of The Jerusalem Post 


Produce dummies of the weekly, ἡ 


with me as layout man. Agron liked 
our dummies but his mind was 
elsewhere at the time. Rinna then 
received an unrefusable offer to 
revamp the Davar weekly and left 
the Post, by then renamed The 
Jerusalem Post. ἢ 

Shortly afterwards, the great 
Kloetzel died and not long after that 
| became features editor, a position 
T held until 1955, when I went to 
South Africa to work for the Jewish 
Agency and the Defence Ministry. 
By the time Ἐ returned in 1957, 
Agron had become mayor of 
Jerusalem and Lurie was editor, 
The first thing he did on his succes- 
sion was to order a press attachment 
for the printing machine that would 
fold the full-sheet output into a 
small tabloid form. This litte instru- 
ment affected the paper's entire 
future. : 

I kept thinking about the weekly. 
Despite his mayoral duties, Agron 


did not give up in his directorial ᾿ 


concern with the Post and in 1958 1 
went to him with an idea, ὁ 
"You and Ted fiave al said 
that the weekly had to be an Israeli 
paper, not another Jsrae! Speaks, 


LAS 


replete with local stories, even 
crime. Why don't-we:just save the 
lead type from ‘each’ local edition 
and re-edit it? We can use a 
magazine format ard the feature 
section of the weekly can contain 
whole pages of the magazine when 
we gel it going. I'm sured can figure 
out a workable system} 

Agron looked at mie and said 
simply: “Do it, If it works, you'll be 
its editor." » 


LOOKING BACK, it seeths simple. 
Each day 1 would pick out the 
stories I might possibly use and have 
a proof sheet made of each before 
the relevant type was put aside. The 
day before press time, ithe final 
selection was made, the chosen 
Stories were updated, shorlened, 
corrected where necessary, and the 
I6-page edition was madé up — 
from back to front, with the: front 
news pages left to the latest possible 
moment. 

Ted Lurie, ἃ brilliant editor of 
news and feutures, brought his 
critical faculties to bear ‘on the 
weekly, particularly the news 
stories. He had me cut then) to the 
bone, and thus pack in more.‘ In 
those days, the weekly carried 
almost every item that appeared in 
the daily, : 

As costs were 80 low, the chief ex- 
pense was printing and girmail 
postage, which accounted jfor a 
large part of the original S18/a yebr 
subscription. yet 

1 took the very first printed dum- 
my of the Overseas Weekly to Agron, 
when he was lying in hospital in late 
October 1959, He was generous to 
the end. ‘Why isn't your name on 

~the masthead?” he demanded. ft 
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- for thirty years, congratulates the management Ὁ. 


49 Rehov Tehlenav, Tel Aviv, Tel 
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was added, Two days later Agron 
was dead. He had given me my job 
on the weekly after all, a decade af- 


ter we had met, and [ was to edit it 
for more than a decade. 


FOR THE ‘PAST εἶχ years -the 
weekly, retitled the Jnrernational 
Edition, has heen edited by Joe 
Blumberg, a veteran editor who ear- 
ned his journalist spurs at the Rand 
Daily Mail in Johannesburg, Blum- 
berg joined the Post in 1963 and 
soon became one of its editing 
pillars. 

To suve time and pastage, the Fn- 
ternational Edition distributed to 
subscribers in North Antcrica is 
printed in New Jersey from 
negalives flown over express from 
Jerusalem, The Jerusalem Post's 
printing plant prints the papers that 
are sent to Europe and elsewhere. 

Circulation today stands at 48,000 
world-wide, North American sales, 
subscriptions und ads are ad- 


ministered by the Post's office in . 


New York, which is managed by 
Francine Friedman, formerly the 
Isrueli manager of Maskit. (E.F.) 


‘ite ᾿ Ϊ 


In Israel, a detailed account of Sunday's cabinet meeting ° served with Monday's 


tends to regard official information as the. r"ttul preserve of the authorities. 


Jerusalem Post was τὸ become the 
mouthpiece of the new stale lo the 
outside world. 

Agron’s intimacy with leaders of 
the establishment such as Ciolda 
Meir, Zalman Aranne and Sharett 
gave him ἃ tendency to cross the 
line between journalism and 
propaganda. Thus i¢ was that he wil- 
lingly acquiesced in, und indeed 
abetted, Shurctt’s famous 
idiosyncracy for correcting reports 
of his speeches as foreign minister. 
In one entry in his diary,-Sharett 
recorded that he had spent u great 
deal of time correcting the proofs of 
the paper's report of a Knesset 
speech. Legend has it that arelay of 
taxis ferried the copy between, the 
Post and the minister's home. It is 
also said that the editor thought 
nothing of delaying the paper's 
deadline to give Sharett time to 
complete his rewrite job. 

Not all the staff concurred with 
Agron's behaviour, and Moshe Bril- 
sliant, who was the parliamentary 
correspondent, left the paper. 

But in this, Agron resembled so 
many journalists of his generation, 
although he was among the most 
outstanding of the tribe. They 
regarded themselves as spokesmen 
pf fighting ideological movements. 

' Golda was famous for her in- 
tolerance of dissent within her own 
camp, and at the height of her strug- 
gle with B.G. in 1966 she and her 
fellow Mapai Icaders planned to 
oust Ted Lurie from the editorship 

of the Post. They only relented at 

the last minute because they feared 

‘a public uproar if they earried out 

their design. 


THE COMPACTNESS ol ἰδ! ΗΘΜ. ᾿. - . ἘΣ a ok ae 
and asense of community that has = ΒΕ : ee t ae : ᾿ ᾿ an 
sol quile faded from our post. 
eguitarign society huve made for an 
intimate love-hate relationship 
between the press and politicians 

io intimate, maybe, for anyone 
sho still cherishes his youthful, 
sanyeyed conception of jour- 
alism, 

Two incidents, two decades 
spatl, should illustrate the unch 
ing nature of this relationshi 
ἔπι took place in the mid~G05,)" 
ad interviewed a seniogsat his 
politician who stipulgthe record. 
remarks were to, bs on the phone, 
Two days lateny why 1 was boycut- 
wanlingsmy reports. The second 
tga took pince recently. 
iil hing on the radio, { heard a 

snior. Ukud politician lambasting 
his colleagues for leaking stories 10 
the press, Not more than un hour 
later the phone rang: he was on the 
ine, wanting to know why 1 had not 
caled him lately. 
μὰν be tue thut {srac! is one of 
the few countries w! a detailed 
προ! of cabinet meetings is served 
sith the next morni breakfast 
08 — by which lime you've 
ready heard il on TY or the radia. 
Certainly in two years’ stay. in 
London during the Tate '70s | never 
kared from the newspapers that 
the cabinet had even met. 

What happens here in Israel may 
vell be attributable to the size of the 
Souniry os well us to the govern- 
men’s pervasive influence in most 
weas’ of -life, particularly in the 
pase sphere. Moreover, the 

ition system and the constant 


mmunications system. 

histicated in the banking 
world.” directly with the, 
bank's computers which, at the press of ᾿ 
button, and in 8 matter of seconds, provi 

you with updated information on ee ᾿ 
account, your, investment portfolio an more. 


A computerisep co 


|Provident Fund forthe 1980's 
United Mizrahi Bank 
The new wave in business 


, | τον Ν - 
‘Bankaphone Ἢ ἢ aniNAN nv 
Panking-telephone en: aa 
' servica svailable to you. 
From 3'p.m. until 10 p.m. 
Now you:can accomplish all your 
banking transactions when it's 
convenient for you, on. the 
_ telephone.. Now there's time... 


PERHAPS IT IS not surprising that 


breakfast, notes Political Reporter MARK SEU“: Yet the country stil τ΄ ee 


Bankaphone is on the line. 


- thalrles belweon factions i 
Maleles b sin the rul- 
ng parly, whether Labour or Herut, 
~ meant thal Israeli putitical 
= have an ubundance of 
Not that this was the ease i 
Ναὶ case in the 
ci inl cd Lo state, when there 
4 Near-monolithic party system 
Metenting ἃ united front tothe a 
and especially to the press. One 
Ma only to read the diaries of 
τιθῇ Sharett to learn how little 
Ν mente the intrigues among 
sed inner circle, In those car- 
ays, poly the inner estublishment 
Ue raging rows between 
Kengo Sharett and Eliezer 


David -Ben-Gurien, explaining the motives 
left. ᾿ 


acknowledging in principle that no 
proper democracy can work without 
an untramelled press, they have at 
the same time regarded journalists 
with a sizeable measure of suspi- 
cion, and al times ill-concealed con- 
templ, especially when they 
criticize. ἢ : ᾿ - 

Many of our politicians retain the 


said for most of the earth's surface. 
The effectiveness of our media was 
clearly demonstrated during the up- 
surge of nutional protest that finally 
forced the cubinet to appoint ἃ 
judicial inquiry commission into the 
mussaere in Sabra and Shatilla in 
West Beirut. Yet the continuing €x- 


ictence of st free press has not been 
ee es deen maintained view that the’préss should behave as 
by constant vigilance on the part of an instrument of the national strug- 
the Fourth Estate lo ensure thal its gle, a8 perceived shrowal at par- 
rights are not infringed. It might ticular prism. The " apai 
also be said thal the Israeli press has leaders certainly pit e arg as 
played a not inconsiderable role in onl ae io te, wi ne 
iti ton of Our pop- 5Π8ι een. : 
the politcal cr ccament of which ΒΕ σεῆοη : es es 
iginated i ies withoul any Israeli newspape 

originate τη σοι σης, whether in late in 1950, when he Rtgs is 
Pastern Europe or the Middle East. them as “the yellow ger le an y 
Yet all slong we have been 8 made it up with ae opty ty 
country αἱ war. This has fostered α festive bead bagi ee se 
staal scaly (ase τὰς εἶν sah ght Ἐπ Ἔρθῆς “within the 

jodie’ altacks of paranoia 4! al: hin 
hi McCarthy's Red witch- the’ cola Tenders, turned ime proper historical flyout He 
Anal tie tangled with the US. and. aguin’ against the press. Too parently disoeet recegeter y ed 
is many of our politicians have not yet not.fit into his eee degen 
; need from the underground. Israeli press 3, ἣν ἢ Θὰ aie 
What was perhaps understandable, Man, » few amet a τῇ ᾿ς ἮΝ 
if not excusuble, in the formative an original uae out ples ane 
’ vears of the state, has become in- suid tarily: or isa ot ica 

tolerable as με prepare to celebrate Whoever has ‘the money, | 


Η πὸ print what he writes." 
~ our 35th Independence Day. rs heen and future adver- 


Psat ag sary Moshe, Sharett entertained 
. .QUR ULES he ee “similar views although he expressed 
“sumeating: a, Se ae them mare pratt 
itu award ‘ ΠΡΟΣ 


“TImna" — Mizrahi 
Stock Communications . 


_"S)-Kol” The Personal Computer 
serving Mizrahi Bank customers: 


With the S}-Kol: 
4. You can accomplish 


“7 "Yyithgut fong Ines. 
2., You receive an updated printout of your transeotions and account 


imply by inserting your osrd}. 
- 3. You recelve.a high speed perio gilda 
“oan the af your stack portfolia. 

Even‘ if your business Is conducted at another Leng fats 
brancH, you can access the 8I-Kol, wherever you are for up 
. _,date.Infofmation on your BocoUnt.- Ὁ τ 


oA lar cry indeed fi 

é ry rom ihe of 
xan world village, ahee 
avira atidiences are regaled 


“between of the succession battle 
Sharon, . 


David Levy und Arik 


‘iyle of press coverage. Thus in 
“4, 10 American Newspaper 


gg tished to stand up (0. 


δὴν 
COURSE, each country has ils 


your business with maximum speed and © 


Pra ae τας, 


SIRE gees 


: timpei system enables you to placa orders on the, 
“Bronk Exchange until 12.30 phe Ms ew. 
With ou can obtain instant revalusfion of 


you detailed information 


With Timna 
your porttol 


a 
=P Cee TV VE 599 


» Even today, i 

ether there coud te 

. act of Watergate. It is 

ἜΝ p fi Sek Journalist would 
oF, All Wearing th 

ca OF: Oxbridg fa 


ΡΟΝ 


for his 1961 resignation to reporters. The Post's Ari Ra 


th ts second from 
(David Rubinger). 


B.G., preferred tame journalists, as 
can be discerned In his memoirs. 


THE FOUNDING editor of this 
paper, which is mentioned some 60 
{imes in those memoirs, shared with 
Sharett an ideological concept of 
the press as the handmaiden of the 
Zionist struggle. As Agron said in 
1949, on being appointed director of 
the governmsnt’s fledgling informa- 
lion service, his job was “lo inspire 
the country and its citizens by 
providing authoritative information. 
The aim is certainly nol propagan- 
da...the aim is to direct the well- 
springs of good will into the channel 
of national energy.” 

Agron had little patience with 
the Post's more crilical Hebrew 
contemporaries, charging them on 
one occasion with “harmful revela- 
lions of malice, offering a helping 
hand to disintegration. Instead of 
inspiring the public, they spread 
slanders..." 


Premier Begin, the only survivor of 
the founding fathers of our political 
system,: sliould feel so uneasy 
without his own party aewspaper. 
He ἰς old-fashioned enough to want 
it in an age where most of the 
ideological. publications have 
folded. 

What is less endearing is the way 
he has not discouraged his disciples 


from attacking the media that do . 


not follow the official line. 


His defence minister, Arie! .. 


Sharon, lerms newspapers 
“poisoners: of wells” among our 
soldiers, and his ,Knesset faction 
head Ronnie Milo speaks of “a lef; 
list conspiracy in the media and the 
theatres to undermine our national 
resolve and bring down this 
government.” There is something 
alarming in this fostering’ of ‘in- 
tolerance towards dissent and the 
adoption of the undemocratic al: 


titude of “Those who are not with 


SE 
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(Conttrueed μι. owe 484 
enshrined in America's Free. | 
Information Law. 

Israel is moving from its furmer 
political tradition, where the ap- 
paratchik jexulously guards informa- 
tion on the premise that the citizen 
is there tu serve the state, to a 
Western concept of the cilizen's 
right to know. 

However, remnunts of the old at- 
titude are still easily to be found. 


IT IS NOT widely known that cer- 
tain limitations on the free flow of 
information are entrenched in our 
law, particularly in the ordinances 
left over from mandatory times. The 
fact that they are nol invoked does 
nol remove the threat implicit in 
their very existence, Eurly in the 
“SQs, there wus wn agreement 
between the authorities and the 
press concerning military cen- 
sorship, in order to blunt the teeth 
of standing security restrictions 
where the working press was con- 
cerned. However, us with 
everything else in this coumry, the 
border between security and 
political matters has been blurred, 
whenever it auited the powers that 
be. 

This was especially the case dur- 
ing the Lavon affair, when the 
power struggle between Use Mapai 
Old CGiuurd and Ben-Gurion's 
youngsters surfaced. With the hind- 
sight of two decudes | would say 
that that was the turning point \in’ 
Isracli political reporting. As the 
Mapai monotith cracked, so. the 


eagerness of each faction τὸ win’, 


publie support increased, Factional 
spokesmen became the rule, Inthe 
carly “60s (he newspupers were 
Nooded with storivs leaked from the 


Knesset Defence and Foreign Af-” 


fairs Committee, with Pinhas Luvon 
Presenting his version, followed 
quickly by that of B.G,'s camp. This 


wits the first tinte such a thing had 
happened. The tough committee 
qhairman, Meir Argov, was abroad, 
τ eat 

meeker “Ms said that the much 
Berger, was habairman, Dr. Herzl 

As charges wiyem the tide, 
accusations began flows4ler- 
political reporters’ desks, we"? 
found ourselves working long hours 
overtime. Those whose base was 
Jerusalem fished for their treasure, 
then as now, in the Knesset 
cafeteria. In Tel-Aviv, we began to 
huunt the Dizengoff cafés in order 
fo catch the spokesmen of the 
various factions. One of our 
favourite fishing-grounds was the 
now defunct Vered, where we 
would await the mouthpiece of the 
Mupai minority which had been 
meeting at Ben-Gurion's home a 
few blocks awuy. 

Leaks might be called the vil that 
keeps the wheels of our political 
machine turning. However, there is 
u danger of a relationship οἱ mutual 
dependency emerging between the 
newsman and his seuree, which pit- 
fall can be aveided by keeping to 
professional standards. Every so 
aften there is ἃ spute af pious 
screams. against leaks, Many of 
them come from politicians en route 
τὸ the nearest phone to divulge the 
proceedings to their favourite 
reporter. But leaks ure an integral 
element in any free democratic 
system, -After all, it is only in 
totalitarian: cotintries that infor ma- 
tion is totally controlled. In Israel it 
could be said thul the most reported 
foryims are the least accessible ones. 
Levi Eshkol was once heard to say, 
“Things have come to a point where 
man enn’l even tik to himself for 
fenr of sceing his rémarks in print.” 

Yigal Allon, in 4 fit of sanc- 
limoniousness, suggested thut the 
security services muintuin surveil- 
lance on ministers in order to track 


down sources af leaks (rom Golda 
Meir's cabinet. Fortunately for hint 
the idea was not pursued: they 
would have had their hands full with 
his network of press connections. 
Recently, when Herut MK David 
Magen sought to discredit Deputy 
Premier David Levy by calling him 


“the biggest cabinet leak,” he 


Pikmrted some ribuld comments on 

offictive flow of stories from the 

Minister stis patron, Defence 
”, 


IF IN JTS later yeat., 

ruling party revealed ‘our a the 
sophisticated acceptance “itd of 
media thal comes with a prolon 
hold on power, that was not the case 
for a long time. In August 1948, 
Yediot Ahronot was closed for three 
days becuuse it published a report 
of o hunger strike by five detained 
IZL men. Round about the same 
time Al-Hanishmar was suspended 
for a day for some brench of the 
army censar's cules, {n 1953, Kal 
Ha‘am was shut down becuuse it 
criticized American urmed  in- 
tervention in the Korean war — 
shades of the Cold War. 

In 1984 there was a bid to enact 
the Press Law, which included a 
provision for government licensing 
of journalists, but not for defining 
the meuning of freedom of the 
press, It came to nought because of 
the united resistance of the media 
(as did a similar attempt during the 
firs. Begin government). . 

In 1957, B.G. tried to impose 
limits on press reports of cubinet 
proceedings after the AAdut 
Ha'‘avoda Party leaked the story of 
Moshe Dayun’s trip to West Ger- 
many. More thun ἃ decide later, 
Golda Meir succeeded in doing it 
hy declaring cubinet meetings ses- 
sions of the Ministerial Defence 
Committee. This technique has 
been honed to perfection by Begin, 


which meant — at least during the 
war in Lebanon — ἃ slight delay in 
leaking the stories of differences of 
opinion in the cabinet. 

When people scoff at the kind of 
anxiety that prompted the country's 
journalists to convene a special con- 
ference in September to air their 
concern about mounting threats to 
press freedom, it should not be 
forgotten that the authorities pos- 
sess powers to confiscate new- 
spapers and to arrest journalists, 
and keep them in jail without trial, 

Indeed, it has already happened, 

though thankfully only once. In 
1966, the editors of the girlie 
magazine Bull, in a rare deviation 
a sehrurience into politics, printed 
involvertal report of the supposed 
abduction off the Mossad in the 
leader Ben-Barkinccan opposition 
They were kept in juParis street. 
lime, and copies of their 1.2 Jong 
were confiscated throughout”!ne 
country. 

Admittedly there has been an 
opening up of the various party 
policy-making forums to the press, 
although it is only about a decade 
since the executive forums of Herut 
and the Nationat Religious followed 
the other partics’ example, realising 
that it was prefernble to let 
newsmen in to hear proceedings for 
themselves, rather than let them 
rely on factional sources. 

One institution for regulating the 
flow of information that grew rather 
rusty during the war in Lebanon was 
the committee of the editors of the 
daily newspapers. It was brought 
into being by Ben-Gurion to discuss 
classified material with the editors, 
and served as-a Sounding board for 
his views. It ulso offered a forum for 
give-and-take between the 
authoritics and the editors. Yet it 
created loo cosy a relationship 
between the top opinion-makers 


and the central government, with 
the result that the former became 
unwitting partners in a kind of con- 
spiracy with (he prime news sources 
to curb the flow of information, 

To my mind, the committee's 
work confirmed anew the concern 
of those who felt that access to in- 
formation was a privilege, to be 
withheld if the source so wished, 
rather than the citizen's right. {f it 
should wither away because of the 
distaste of Begin and Sharon for 
such a relationship, then it might 
well be doing a service to Israeli 
journalism. 


POLITICAL reporting in Israel — 
unlike some other countries — is 
never dull: that is one thing to be 
said in its favour, The newsman 
never has enough time to be bored. 
He has to be constantly on the alert 
for fast-moving developments. How 
fast these actually move may be 
gauged from the remark made to 
& by a foreign diplomat the other 
Whatul was quict on Tuesday. 

Like thgappened?” 
the Louking Gfh,Queen in Through 
tunning we cun dolttkes us all the 
same place. If we ΠΕΡ in the 
somewhere clse we must nif? gel 
us fast as that. Be 

To be a truly good politica! jour- 
nalist, however, something besides 
running very hard is required. What 
this might be was suggested by Ray- 
mond Aron in an article in the 
Decemher 1968 issue of Encounter 
tuagazine, in which he expressed 
amazement al the failure of the 
large press corps in Paris to foresee 
the student riots in June of that 
year. 

The journalist, Aron proposed, 
should serve us social 
seismogruph, uble to perceive in ad- 
vance the onset of an earthquake. f 
couldn't agree more. o 
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TOMATOES STUFFED WELLE CANAAN CHEESE 
FIRST OF ALL SUEART ὙΠῊ NOUEAT CUIEESE- 


{lablespouns ob Canaan Cheese 
4 nice, fi tomes 


chopped partie, ted yn pet caver On δα: ΠΟ. 


finely chopped dill ant 
4 fresh lence leaves. 

Cu oll the top thin of each: tata, 
Conbing cheese wath the other wed 
fill the tomatoes. 

“Place each tomate arta σπου teal 


ΠΝ 


» Bonappetit! 


SPINACHTART - 


grams Canaanit Cheese. 


Some bread crumbs or matzo meal. 


manufacturers’ instructions). 


ὦ eggs and cheese to spinach and combine well. 
margarine. 

inach mixture 

Bake in 


baking pan (25x25) lightly with 
‘Over 


im Oven for 1 hour. © 


bread crumbs on bottom of pan. Pourspinac! 
ais andl dot with small pieces of margarine, 


ients ane 


! Hind fresh spinach (or 2 packuges frozen spinach). 
Nee 


25 grams margarine (1/8 of a package). 


ast OF ALL START WITH NO-FAT CHEESE- 


h spinach very well and sieam unijl water has 


porated (frozen Spinach should be thawed according to 


DELICIOUS AND| 
Δ DIETETIC 


ELLY AND CHEESE DESSERT ᾿ 
ττη OF ALI. START WITH NO FAT CHEESE- 
Blue Cow Cream Cheese (1 ball per serving). 
Low-calorie jelly (any flavour’. ᾿ 
2 wblespoons Danuba Yogurt per serving. ' 
A strawberry for every portion (ον decoration) ; 
Prepare low-calorie jelly oe to package dustuctions. 
εἰ lessert dish amd chill, Ὁ ᾿ 

Puc ΠΝ of Blue Cow Cheese mixed with the 
Danula Yogurt on top ol jelly, 

Devorae with strawbersies and chill, 


CANAAN CHEESE 


CANAANIT CHEESE 
BLUE COW CREAM CHEESE 


thuva @99 | 


TET an 


τς ᾿ ' - _ You're a big girl how, 80 Π| 
ΝᾺ ; ἐμοῦ: tell you. I'm fed up always 
| ji an “having to go to the bank 


m/'m 


a ae 


ΜΕΝ of the difficult conditions 
Rr ih the printed means of 
anmunicetlon have to operate 

every newspaper is 
ἐδ; or ite alternatives of ex- 


Post seems to be assured 


ter. 
~~ ber the beginnings of The 


Hrememot 
palestine Post when Gershon 
assy and Ted Lurie were 
yommgmen. Althe time of the foun- 
daion of the paper, one could hope 
bat Jewish alestine was on the 
treshold ofa period of penceful ex- 
ion and satisfactory relations 
τὰ the British administration, 
it wes the me when Sir Arthur 
Warchope became High Commis- 
ἐκεῖ and a comparatively close 
itionship developed between him 
ud gveral leaders of the Yishuv, 
ly Chaim Arlosoroff, who 
then was at the head of the Political 
Department of the Jewish Agency. 
We know today that Arlosoroff 
τ nol satisfied with the speed of 
Jewish progress in the country, und 
was deeply sceptical about the pos- 
sbiities of future cooperation with 
ἐκ British; but his revolutionary 
ideas about what should be done 
neoained confined to confidential 
corespondence between him and 
Chim Weizmann. All the same, the 
reatlonship between the Jews and 
de British was considerably better 
ὕβη with the High Commissioners 
who preceded Wauchope. 


This situation certainly in- Gershom 


DA ἜΝ Daddy, Iheard youtell 6 a 
D DY... a ; Mommy we're switching... .. ini μ᾿ oe : 


.towhere? ᾿ 


WHY ARE WE skier Benne 
—But why? —~And that means I'll make 
fewer mistakes, 


—What bank is that Dadd 
penis International e 


durinig-my working hours. It : 


. αἰβίμτοβ ~The First Inter... | 
᾿ en wa α —Let me help you. The First 
ματος, οὖν τς Se en ee a International Bank, Now as - 
ἔς Paes i aang Se © > | —Well, for one thing, the. ΄. Your mie ocaunish drinking 
: ᾿ : Pe ie Fy οὐ First International Bank ς΄. bar milk we can go to the 
ee Ὡρϑοος . open till 7.00 PM...in the ‘rei ΡΣ mae 
eo ae 7 Sven You see, thay are —ONl Thanks Dadd 
ade ὡ ΕΝ aes ae SB easier ede banking - —You don’t have t i 
ἘῸΝ ΡΨ Ἂ oo ΛΟ ΤΟ Το > BigGrandbeterforyour "inking your mil.” 
we ον εὐ How? τ, ἘΠ ΤΣ Ὁ remember | told you that. 
' ᾿ Soe ae oe i —Instead of running arourid, πῇ a bank is open till 7. Ss = 
haan ie oe "always racing the clockto "you Ια International Bank 


‘—You said it! 


switching to the First International 


ΠΣ ΠΕ Se ASRS 


Schocken, (centre), flanked by 
Cuurt President Justice Yitzhak Olshan (1962) 


Inenced the Post in choosing how it = Sapreme 


The mission 


aan survival. With the com- 
pieton of ἐς first half-century. The 


Despite the fact that Hebrew is the language 
of Israel it is safe to predict, says Ha'aretz 
editor GERSHOM SCHOCKEN, that The 
Jerusalem Post will continue to go strong 
in its second half-century. 
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WARM CONGRATULATIONS TO 
THE JERUSALEM POST 


Post editor Ted Lurie, (right) and 
(David Rubinger) 


was to fulfil its major purpose, 
which was both to represent the 
Jewish cause to the British ad- 
ministration and supply the British 
officials and police with their daily 
information and entertainment. At 
the time, most readers of the Post 
must have been members of the 
British administration. English- 
speaking Jews from America, Bri- 
tain and South Africa played an im- 
portant role in the life of the Yishuv, 
but numerically they were not 
many, certainly not enough to keep 
8 newspaper alive. 


THE SITUATION changed 
dramatically when, in 1936, the 
“disturbances,” which in reality 
were an attempted Arab rebellion 
against the British, inaugurated a 
period of increasing tension and 
conflict between the Jews and the 
British, The Post of course, ad- 
vocated the Jewish cause, which 
was increasingly abandoned by the 
British, until eventually the White 
Paper of 1939 and the land legisla- 
tion of 1940 seemed Lo spell the end 
of Jewish development in Palestine. 
Although in these years the 
British readers of the Post must 
often have hated the paper they had 
perforce to read, no serious altempt 
was made — and certainly not by 
members of the British community 
in the country — to set up a rival 
paper. This, certainly, is proof of 
the quality of the Post. ὁ 
_ In the meantime, of course, the 
“readership of the Post had been In- 
creased by the considerable influx 
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of German Jews (some of whom 
found it easler to read un English 
puper than to learn Hebrew and 
read Ha'aretz, which, | believe the 
majority of them eventually did). In 
those years, the successful recipe of 
Gershon Agronsky, | think, wis 
journalistic vigour, reliability, and 
the ability to gain a grudging respect 
from his British readers, 


SINCE THE esfablishment of the 
state, the role of the Poss has, of 
course, changed radically. Gershon 
once said to me (perhaps slightly 
disingenuously) that he was happy 
about every reader the Post lost, on 
the assumption that he had gone 
over to a Hebrew newspaper. Yet 
the editors of The Jerusalem Post 
have proved that there is also room 
for a good English-language news- 
paper in the State of Israel, where 
all public life is conducted in 
Hebrew. This, probably, is partly 
due to the fact thal since World 
War Il English has replaced 
German and Yiddish aa the lingua 
franca of world Jewry, to which the 
citizens of Israel — willingly or not 
— continue to belong. 

In spite of the tremendous boost 
that Hebrew received through the 
establishment of the state, the posi- 
tion of English in this country is 
stronger today than it cver wes dur- 
ing the Post's first 50 years. So it 
seems safe to predict that, in spite of 
Gershon Agron’s professed death- 
wish, The Jerusalem Post will con- 
tinue to go strong in its second half- 
century. 
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SEVERAL YEARS ago I was hav- 


The press and the state 


ZE'EV CHAFETS rejects the doctrine which claims that state control of 
news is not only legitimate but absolutely necessary. He suggests that 
the state and the press recognize their interdependence. 


ing dinner wilh a senior government 

official of a country not known for 
its liberal regime, In the course of 
the evening my colleague sought 
points of comparison between our 
(wo governments. "For example," 
he said, “both our nations have a 
free press.” 

“But surely a free press must be 
able to criticize the government,” { 
replied as politely as possible. “Is 
that really the case in your 
country?" 

“Of course," he answered, “Take 
for example ‘x' (here he men- 
tioned the name of a well-known 
daily newspaper published in his na- 
tion's capital). Why, it criticized and 
attacked {he government every a 
day for four straight months until 
our president fired the editor and 
replaced him with someone more 
responsible." 

My dinner companion was a 
reusonably intelligent man, and his 
example is not as absurd as it up- 
Pears at first glance. Throughout 
much of the world, particularly the 
coninmuist and the developing nu- 
lions, press freedom is a highty 
relilive term. Many governments 
insist upon what Leonard Sussman 
of the American Freedom House 
has called “developmental jour- 
autism,” which is based on the 
premise that state control of news is 
not only legitimate but absolutely 
necessary to the proper growth and 
development of society. 

According to this doctrine it is 
the government's job to promote 
the welfare and progress of the na- 
tion, and it must bend all national 
resources to this end. Since the 
gathering and dissemination of news 
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is such a resource, and since critical 
news reporting or αὶ hostile press 
could weaken the government's 
ability to promote the national 
welfare, it follows that the govern- 
ment is justified, in fact obliged, to 
see to it that national communica. 
tions facilities are channelled into 
“positive” venues. 

, Lmplicit in this approach j 
identification of tie poeta 
the day with the state — they are 
one and the same, and attacks upon 
the former may be properly con- 
sidered to be assualts on the latter 
as well. 

In recent years the doctrine of 
εν taco journalism” has 
ecome increasingly popular wi 
Third World ἀἰοίαεοια rial 
cumbency is predicated on control 
of the army and state police 
mechanisms. Moreover, it has been 
given a patina of intellectual respec. 
tability by a small but vocal group of 
western “political thinkers” whose 
enthusiasm for revolution leads 
them Lo support the suppression of 
free speech, although few of them 
support such suppression of their 

own [reedom of expression, 

To citizens of western 
democracies the doctrine of 
“developmental journalism" has the 
sound of Orwellian doublespeak, 
Implicit in our understanding of a 
free press is the idea that the press 
has two primary functions: First, to 
provide quick, accurate information 
about local, national and inter- 
national affairs; and second, to offer 
a forum for conflicting views on 
matters of public concern, Both of 
these functions are aimed at 
Providing a service to the individual 


setive entity. : 
aie democracy is based on 
idea that informed citizens cun, 
ysually will, make intelligent 
wd wise judgements und thus the 
{πε pres, by providing information 
blic, makes an indirect but 


gal contribution to the slate as ἃ 
hole. 


THE ESSENCE of western 
demoersey lics in the, distinction 
the state and the govern- 
nent of the day. The free tlow of in- 
formation and ideas benefits the 
collective political entity by 

ding It with the necessary data 
for informed decision-muking, bul 
in doing so it may, und inevitably 
dows, aggravate and antagonize the 

ment, whose mistakes, mis- 
calculations and shortcomings are a 
focus of Journalistic interest. This is 
the basis for the ongoing contest 
between government and press 
which exists in, and in fact isu sine 
qua non of the open society. 

The natural antagonism between 
aftee press and an elected govern- 
ment is well known. It is important 
to remember, however, that the 
heterogeneity of both the press und 
government {end to complicate the 
issue considerably, 

Both the press and the govern- 
ment are composite entities, made 
up of men and women of differing 
views, ambilions and systems οἱ 
values; moreover, both are com- 
posed of various, often rival instil- 
wtions. The press is u comples of 
news organizations which compete 
with each other for economic 
Strength and influence, and whuse 
political orientations differ greatly: 
government, at feast in a parliumen- 


lary system, is a coalition of ὁ 
political purties, euch with its own 
agenda and ideology, os well as in- 
ternal political rivalries, 

Moreover, political parties which 
form αὶ government coalition will, at 
election fime, have {o compete 
ast not only the opposition par- 
ties but against each other for the 
support of the voters. Given this 
diversity it is simplistic lo speak of 
the press-government relationship 
as a simple adversarial one, Jour- 
nalists and politicians use and 
manipulate one another, and to- 
day's ally may be tomorrow's adver- 
sary. 

Despite this qualification there is 
sense in which government is not 
anxious to bring these matters to the 
attention of the public; and yet, cal- 
ling them to the attention of the 
public is precisely the role of the 
press in a free society, When this 
huppens, government customarily 
attempts to cloud the issue and de- 
fend itself by charging the press 
with magnifying failures for reasons 
of politics or sensationalism. 

The press counter-attacks by 
portraying the government's 
crilicism us an effort to limit the 
freedom of the press, or to discredit 
the media in the eyes of their 
readers and viewers. 

‘The elish between the press and 
organs af government is an in- 

evitable and, for the most part 
desirable, aspect of life in an open 
society, Indeed, it may be liken as 
axiomatic that countries in which 
the government und the press exist 
in a state of mutual admiration are, 
prima facie, not free and open 
societies. AU the suine time, it is es- 
sential that the antagonism between 


the government and the press 
reflect some sort of equilibrium. 

A balance must be struck which 
allows the press to fulfill its role as 
critic and educator, and, al the 
same time permits the government 
to maintain the degree of confiden- 
tiality and security necessary to car- 
Ty out its fulictions. It is possible, 


perhaps even desirable, to assist this 
process by legislation; the First 
Amendment of the American Con- 
stitution provides a good example. 
But, as in other aspects of 
democracy, the balance essentially 
depends upon the willingness of 
both sides to display a degree of 
tolerance and moderation toward 
the other. 


THE PRIMARY responsibility for 
demonstrating such tolerance 
devolves upon government for the 
simple reason that it is, appearances 
sometimes to the contrary, the 
stronger adversary, 

A government can, in theory, 
enact laws to inhibit the freedom of 
the press; it can use its institutions 
to harass individual journalists (such 
as happened in the United States 
during the Nixon administration) or 
attempt to apply economic sanc- 
tions against news organizations. It 
enn also, through its-control of 
public broadcasting facilities, seek 
to suppress or alter reports of events 


or decisions which it does not like. 
[π a state of war, a government may 


The press is perfectly able to wage 
-undeclared war against public of- 


also try to use military censorship as ficials, abuse the normal rights of 


a means for suppressing information 
of a non-military nature. Finally, 
governments can altempt to dis- 
credit the press by impugning its 
motives and its patriotism. 

Criticism of the press is, of 
course, legitimate, although it is 
depressingly normal for the press to 
arrogate to itself the kind of im- 
munity from scrutiny which it 
denies to other public institutions. 
Governments must defend their 
policies, and they have a perfect 
right to complain when they feel 
they have been unfairly dealt with in 
the press. At the same time, they 
must be alive to the distinction 
between justified complaints about 
specific faults of the press and a 
blanket condemnation of the media. 

The press, for its part, must also 
exercise responsibility; not the 
responsibility of “developmental 
journalism" but one based on an ap- 
preciation of the power the press 
possesses and the relative lack of 
restriction under which it exercises 
that power. ᾿ 

In free societies journulists enjoy 
an unusual privilege — they wield 
public influence without public ac- 
countability, They are not elected, 
not appointed by elected represen- 
tatives of the people, not even 
licensed as are lawyers and physi- 
cians, They claim professional 
status without the need for specific 
professinal training. 

Journalists must justify this 
special position by demonstrating 

restraint, honesty and an adherence 
to accepted standards of journalistic 
ethics. This is not always the case. 


privacy accorded to all cilizens, and 
even play fast and loose with the 
facts. If it is not to invite the wrath 
of fellow citizens and the efforts of 
government lo check its power, the 


press in an open society must 
therefore police itsell. 


ULTIMATELY the press and the 
government maintain a symbiotic 
relationship. Their natural hostility 
is tempered by an underlying in- 
terdependence. 

The press, even when it criticizes 
government most vehemently and 
pursues news most aggressively, 
should always remember that it is 
part of society as a whole. When the 
press undermines the security. 
stability and morale of the country, 
it does so at its own peril. The press 
has an obligation to pursue its ends 
in such a way as mot to cause 
gratuitous harm to the good name 
of national institutions. 

Yet the government of the day 
must always remember that it is 
duty bound to protect the society it 
hus been elected to rule over, and 
that a free and unfettered press is a 
central feature of that society, Even 
when it is pilloried in the press, the 
government must never forget thal 

there are limits beyond which it may 
not go in altempting to fight back, 
and that ultimately the existence of 
a free press in an open society is of 
greater importance than the 
political survival of any official or 
governing coalition. 

The author has served for the past five years 

as director of the Government Press Office 

in Jernsalent. 
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i tenure as Secretary of 
[sent much of my life in the 
i L In the beginning phase 

Με αι ocess, The Jerusalem 

fou w38 amemorable part of that 

ience. Its cartoons were nat 
aways flaitering—its editorials and 
dd not always express the 

cent praise of American 

Ἢ val that F woukl have thought 

iste. Nevertheless, 1 never 
failed (0 respect its coveruge, oF la 
kam from it, Te mirrored the [eel- 
jogs of the Israeli people, and their 

menl, expressing the hopes 
πὰ fears that inevilably uccom- 
yased the painful first steps in the 
dredion of peace. 

li was apparent at the time that 
Arb diplomats shared the same 
high opinign of The Jerusalem Pust: 
whenever we flew from Israel to an 
Arb capital, our hosts engerly 
matched up-the latest editions of 
the newspaper which my staff car- 
fied with them. 

Sooner or later, | am sure, the 
ΝῊ will be able to report new 

toward peace between 
{wal and its neighbours. By in- 
forming end educating, the Poss will 
hove played a part in its achieve- 
ment. HENRY J, KISSINGER 


Rabbl Alexander M. Schindler, Presi- 
deat of he Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations and former chairman 
of the Conference of Presidents of Ma- 
jor Jewish Organizations in the U.S.: 
. TheJerusalem Post is un unrivaled 
publication, Ik is the only news- 
paper, in addition to the New York 
Times which | read virtually front 
cover to cover, [15 articles are well 


Birthday greeting's to the Post 


written - their range in: subject 
tuatter is wide. Its editorials are ine 
cisive. | may not always agree with 
them, hut they invariably address is- 
sues of merit: and they advance 
arguments which ure exceedingly 
strong. 

But the Post serves an end far 
greuler than its own intrinsic worth 
as asuperh newspaper. It also links 
tlish-spenking Jews all over the 
world with Israel. 11 provides them 
with the only means at their com: 
miatid to keep in regular contact 
with that nation which is so central 
to their own collective being. 

ALEXANDER M. SCHINDLER 


Daniel Patrick Moynihan, U.S. 
Senator (Demacrat of New York). 
The 50 years thiut have passed 
since The Palestine Post first saw the 
light of day may well have been the 
most eventful and important half- 
century the Middle East has ex- 
perienced since the destruction of 
the Second Jewish Commonwealth. 
Throughout this hectic and vital 
time the Post has been a faithful 
chronicler of the dramatic rebirth of 
Jewish statehood and the ingather- 
ing of the exiles. 
“Finy,” the rabbis of the Talmud 
seach, “is an age for suge counsel." 
The Jerusalem Post bas been not 
merely the newspaper of record for 
much of the contemporary Middle 
East, but has also been αὶ source of 
profound insight and counsel! for all 
those who would understand this 
pivotal region of the world. 
DANIEL PATRICK MOYNIHAN 


U.S. Senator Rudy Boschwitz 
{Republican of Minnesota). 

The Jerusalem Post is an in- 
valuable resource for those of us in 
Congress who are closely con- 
cerned with Middle East issues. It 
provides useful details and insights 
which are not easily available 
through the U.S. media or other 
channels, The Post has performed a 
great service. May it continue to do 
so indefinitely. ἵ 

RUDY BOSCHWITZ 


Dr. Butros Ghali, Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Government of Egypt. 

| started reading The Jerusalem 
Post many years ago and 1 will say 
that it has helped me in under- 
standing the Israeli society, as well 
as several Israeli perceptions and 
misconceptions. 

During these years | have come 
lo appreciate the courageous and 
righteous attitude often adopted by 
The Jerusalem Post. The fact that 
this very important Israeli news- 
paper stood steadfastly and sirong- 
ly against extremism and military 
adventurism during the last few 
months is to my mind an element of 
hope for those who continue to 
believe in negotiations, dialogue 
and the peaceful settlement of the 
intricate problems of the Middle 
East. 

1 do hope that the Post will con- 
tinue to raise ils voice in favour of 
peace and will support the establish- 
ment of the long overdue dialogue 
between Palestinians and Israelis. 

BUTROS GHALI 


5 Jerusalem Post from the Je 
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Leon Uris, author of Exodus, Mila 18 
and other novels. 

I have been reading The 
Jerusalem Post since 1956. | used to 
get the regular Friday edition air- 
maited to me before there was a 
weekly international Edition. 
Because I do not read Hebrew, it 
has become my major, ongoing 
source of information from Israel. 
Given its size, the range of the Post 
is astonishingly far-reaching. But 
perhaps this is a reflection of the 
Jewish people itself. 

The Post is a newspaper of great 
quality. 1 don't think there is any 
other publication of that size in the 
world which is so valuable. 


LEON URIS 


Greville Janner, QC, MP, President of. 
the Board of Deputies of British Jews. 


Congratulations on your 50 years 
of service, The Board of Deputies 
and the entire British Jewish com- 
munity join with me in wishing The 
Jerusalem Post and all who work for 
it many happy returns. For all of us, 
Jerusalem and the Post are allied 
terms. A weekday in [sracl or a 
week in the UK are unfulfilled and 
incomplete without the events and 
the views, the cartoons and the 
comments from the Past. So we 
thank you for keeping us so well in- 
formed for so long. 

Jewish communities in the 
Diaspora share a complicated 
partnership with the Jewish state. 


Although we have πὸ part in [srael's 
elective decision-inaking process, 
we are profoundly affected by 
Israel's events and decisions. 
Without the information the Post 
ubjectively provides, the tasks of 
leadership in English-speaking com- 
munities would be even more 
profoundly difficult than they 
necessarily ure. 

GREVILLE JANNER. 


ST 
Conor Cruise O'Brien, consultant 
editor of the London Observer. 

The Jerusalem Post is one of the 
great English-language newspapers 
of the world. It is also very special. 
It possesses, to an exceptionally 
high degree, the virtues of the great 
tradition af Western journalism. 
But it is also distinctly national. 

One of (he pleasures to which the 
English-speaking visitor to Israel 
looks forward is having The 


Jerusalem Post as his (or her) morn- - 


ing newspaper for a while. It is 
familiar, and at the same time often 


surprising. If, as (hat American 


editor said, “News is anything thal 
makes the reader suy ‘Gee whizz! 


The Jerusalem Post carries ἃ 
remarkably high amount of news, in 
proportion to its size. For Israel's 
sake — though not for journalism’s 
— one might express the hope that 
it will have fewer “Gee whizz" 
items to write about in the years to 


come. 

-{n any case, whatever news it may 
have to report and comment on, we 
know that its reporting will match 
that of any newspaper of the world 
in reliability, and that its comments 
will be fair, free and fearless, and 


sometimes funny. 
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ΓΤ TS early morning: dawn lightens 
the sky as delivery trucks drop piles 
of The Jerusalem Post at newsstands 
and kiosks. Delivery boys make 
their way from house to house loss- 
ing newspapers. Attention shifts 
fram writing and producing the 
paper, from the lelexes and 
typewriters and printing presses, to 
the reader, the object of ail these cf- 
forts, What are his reactions? How 
has his understanding been 
enriched, his perceptions in- 
fluenced? 

Who is this Jerusalem Post 
reader? It is common knowledge 
that he might be an old Yekke, a 
German Jew living in Jerusalem's 
Rehavia or in the Ahuza section of 
Haifa for whom reading the English 
paper is still easier than reading # 
Hebrew one. It is expected that 
American, South African, or 
English immigrants from Jerusalem, 
Herzliya Pitunh or the Omer section 
of Beersheba will buy the only 
English-language newspaper in 
tsruel, at least on Fridays, The Post 
is ulso a window on Israel for 
tourists, foreign correspondents and 
diplomats 4s well as Jews from the 
Diuspora. 

People may be less aware of the 
fact that It is read by members of 
many kibbutzim, by residents of 
Eilat, Be'er Tuvia and Gedera, by 
Jews originating in Egypt and traq. 

Subscriptions to the Post have 
been passed down from’ father to 
son in many prominent Jerusalem 
families like those of the Ludwig 
Mayers and the Lewin-Epsteins, 

It is still read by Nachum Gidal, 
who heard Gershon Agronsky 
declare his plans for an English dai- 
ly in F930 und jokingly gave him ἃ 


Readers talk about the Post 


How do Post readers react to their newspaper? What do they like or 
dislike about it? ROCHELLE FURSTENBERG elicits a 
variety of responses from a random sample of veteran readers. 


pound sterling for what was probably 
the first subscription. In 1932 he 
received the first copy of The 
Palestine Post. 

Another loyal reader is Albert 
Abouhab, who used the Post as a 
teaching aid in his British Institute. 
His father had been an intimate of 
Chaim Weizmann and had served as 
translator between Weizmann and 
Faisal, 

The Post is read by Jews who 
came to fight with the -Mahal 
{overseas volunteers) in 1948 and 
those who served with the RAF dur- 
ing World War II. It is read by 
economists and engineers, profes- 
sors and businessmen. 

tt is delivered to U.S. Ambas- 
sador Samuel Lewis every morning. 
“Reading the Post is usually the first 
thing I do in the morning, the first 
piece of analysis and information | 
confront about major diplomatic is- 
sues. In 8 sonse, the Post sets my 
agenda for the day,” said Lewis, for 
whom it is one of many sources 
of information. “I find The Jerusalem 
Post reporting out of Washington 
extremely helpful. Wolf: Blitzer's 
writing on U.S,-Israeli relations is 
most reliable," ἢ 

Aclive partictpants in many 
aspects of Israeli life; the Lewises 
read the weekend magazine to. 
broaden their knowledge of the 


local scene, “We enjoy Dry Bones," 
said Lewis, “...almost always.” 


IMPORTANT as The Jerusalem 
Post's influence might be on 
diplomacy and international affairs, 
its impact on English-reading im- 
migrants has been even more 
crucial. The establishment of The 
Jerusalem Post, then known as The 
Palestine Post, in 1932, preceded by 
a year the beginning of the German- 
Jewish immigration after Hitler rose 
to power. For the Yekkes, deeply 
rooled in European culture, the 
Post was a means of understanding 
the confusing Middle Eastern 
reality with which they were con- 
fronted, 5 
With its extensive coverage of 
what was happening in the British 
Empire, the Post was perceived as a 
wide-ranging, less parochial news- 
paper. The German language news- 
Paper didn’t satisfy their hunger for 
& connection to the western world, 
“| remember,” said Lothar Hahn 
of the Hahn toy store, “arriving in 
Haifa in November, 1933, at night. I 
spoke no Hebrew, and the next 
morning, feeling very much alone, | 
went down lo Thuva for breakfast. 
How good it was to find a news 
Paper [ could understand. 
“It was a connection to things 
around me. Perhaps that's why it 


took me so long to read a Hebrew 
newspaper,” said Hahn, who now 
reads both. 

“The Post gave us time to 
breathe," said the genial Shimon 
Bein, a relired partner of Freiman- 
Bein shoe store. “‘It allowed us to 
live with a language more familiar 
to us. More important, it was a men- 
tality closer to ours, a broader, 
more liberal European perspective. 

“It was ameans of slowly possess- 
ing this country. At first people 
laughed al the Yekkes. We were 
rigid aboul so many things in this 
new country, but we learned. We 
opened up.” 

“Early in the Thirties, I joined my 
old friend Freiman, who was also 
from Nuremberg, in the shoe 
business, We sel up our store in the 
Generali building, a beautiful struc- 
ture which was a meeting-point for 
Jew and Arab and Englishman. Peo- 
ple from all thess communities 
would come in for shoes, and there 
would be Jong discussions both 
before and after the sale, often 
based on events and articles which 
we read in the Post. It was like a 
cafe."* 

“In the Thirties,” Bein said, “the 
Post editors were on good social 
terms with the British officials. But 
under this social camouflage, they 
were strong Zionists. They had 


tremendous influence, particu 
during World War LI wie Palen’ 
became the fucul point of the Mid- 
dle East and soldiers from many 
countries were based here. 

“The Post kept us abreast of the 
events of the war, as well as the fate 
of the Jews of Europe. It is an irony 
that in this dark period for the Jeys 
of Europe, business here in 
Palestine prospered. Industry 
developed. The war cut off sup- 
plies from Europe and the Yishuv 
was called upon to provide the 
British with some of their basic 
needs, 

“Of course, business in Jerusalem 
was constantly being affected by the 
Political storms around us. After the 
explosion at the King David Hotel, 
the British ordered all businesses to 
move out of the Generali building. 
They wanted to make it a security 


.zone, We called it Bevingrad," Bein 


said. 

“We then organized the conatruc- 
tion of a new building with pillars on 
Jaffa Street. It opened in October, 
1947, not long before the fighting 
with the Arabs broke out. | was a 
regional commander in the Hagana, 
as was my partner. We were never 
in the store, 

“I was working late when [ heard 
the explosion at The Jerusalem Post 
building. We were all so proud 
‘when the Post appeared the next 
morning, nonetheless,” Bein said, 

“Over the years I have ap- 
preciated The Jerusalem Post's 
liberal outlook, But times change, 
and just like old people, a news- 
paper has to keep up,” said Bein, 
who himself is studying at the un- 
iversity. 

{Continued on page 62) 
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(Continued from page 60) 

“Lused to see young Americuns 
coming into the store, and they 
were more religious, more to the 
Tight politically. So | guess the Past 
hus to present the views of people 
like Shmuel Katz, even if these 
views are not to my liking.” 


THE AARONSONS, an Orthodox 
couple who came from England in 
the 1930s, take a different view. 
Energetic and outspoken, they 
would like to see The Jerusalem Past 
espouse- Jewish values more 
vigorously than it does today. They 
would also like The Post to be more 
careful about exposing Israel's dirty 
linen to the world. The Aaronsons 
remember the days before the state 
when they lived next door to The 
Post and knew many of the stuff 
members, 

“In those days one would read 
the newspaper posted in front of the 
building,"" said Mrs. Aaronson. 
“Only the British could afford to 
buy it." 

The paper was discussed al the 
open house that English-speaking 
Miss Landau, the headmistress of 
the Evelina de Rothschild School, 
held every Suturday afternoon — 
“where you would meet 
everybody," 

As neighbours of The Palestine 
Post, the Aaronsons knew the 
Paper's human side. When Dov Ber 
Aaronson was in the Civil Guard 
stationed in Tel Aviv, staff members 
allowed him to send short messages 
through The Post's radio com- 
municalions system. 

The explosion at The Jerusalent 
Post building shook their apart- 
ment, blowing in the windows and 


Profitable 
Per SOOOExposures 


deors und showering glass in all 
directions. “One of the most stirring 
moments in the newspaper's history 
was D.R. Elston's article the next 
morning declaring that ‘we carry 
on.’ This piece, written by a non- 
Jew, gave people in the Yishuv such 
hope,” said Mrs. Aaronson, 

Pointing to the solidarity of the 
Past with the Zionist leaders of 
those days, Mr. Aaronson claimed: 
“The newspaper was far Jess par- 
tisan than it is todny, despite the 
political differences that existed 
then among Jews. Gershon 
Agronsky would turn over in his 
grave at what is being wrillen today 
aguinst opponents of the Labour 
Party,” 

Shaken by Israel's negative image 
in the world, the Aaronsons join the 
chorus of those who find the Post 
disloyal to the tribe. As an English- 
speaking newspaper accessible to 
the foreign press, they accuse The 
Jerusalem Post of stoking anti-Israel 
fires, 

Yet, despile their criticism, the 
Aaronsuns discuss Past writers with 
the same wurmth they would feel 
for family friends. ‘When Martha 
Meisels goes to America,” said Mrs. 
Aaronson, “my husband has 
withdrawal sympioms,” 


YOUNGER English-speaking 
readers, academics and profes- 
sionals whose connection to the 
Post is not as long-lived, criticize it 
on other grounds, Comparing it to 
The New York Times, and not to sm- 
aller metropolitun newspapers in 
the U.S., they demand The Times’ 
international coverage,. its 
background material and in- 
vestigutive journalism... 
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They often put forth conflicting 
demands. They enjoy the news- 
paper's involvement with Jews and 
Zionist vencerns, for, as one young 
historian said: “That's what we 
came here for." Yet the same young 
man decried the Post's 
parochialism. “I think the editors 
have to decide who they're talking 
to,” he said. “At times one feels 
they are addressing the inter- 
national community and that they 
see themselves as unofficial 
spokesman for Israel. 

“AC other times, one feels they're 
talking to English-speaking Israelis. 
In that case, they underestimate us. 
The level of language in the news 
coverage particularly needs 
improvement if it is not to be 
thought of as an immigrant news- 
paper. 

“In the last few years, [ admit, 
there has been marked improve- 
ment in news analysis and features,"" 
he said. “There is an increasing 
Sense, with writers like Hirsh 
Goodman, that the Post has its 
finger on the pulse of the issues, has 
access to inside sources of informa- 
tion, In this sense, it is less an ‘out- 
sider’, less an immigrant newspaper 
than it was." 


RECENT western immigrants apply 
idéal standards to the Post, as they 
do to Israel, forgetting the faults 
and foibles of the societies and news- 
Papers they left behind, But old- 
time readers of the Post are able to 
put things in perspective. 

Judge Henry Baker, now retired 
from the bench, pointed out the 
Post's contribution to the legal 
system of Israel. As a young British 
immigrant and a graduate of Ox- 


ee 


ford, he helped pul the system 
together. 

He also indicated the model to 
which the Post aspired in its early 
days. “Gershon Agronsky had been 
a correspondent for The Times of 
London,” said the judge, “and he 
was anxious to copy their style and 
include law reports in the paper. So 
! wrote them until 1942. 

“Legal reporting brought about a 
revolution here. Until The Palestine 
Post began to publish law reports, 
there was no means whereby judge- 
ments became available as general 
information. The British system was 
replacing the Ottoman system but 
there was no systematic way of 
learning about what was happening, 
Jewish and Arab lawyers used these 
law reports and judges had to be 
more careful. The Post also 
reviewed newly promulgated laws 
and played an important role in 
criticizing them, when necessary. 

The Post was a courageous news~ 
paper," sald Henry Baker, “and 
over the years il has retained its in- 
tegrity and grown in the variety of 
articles and features it presents,” 


GIDEON RAFAEL, the former 
director-general of the Foreign 
Ministry, as well as ambassador to 
Britain, Begium and the UN, spoke 
of the Post's development, as a 
longtime reader and contributor, 
“When I first came from Ger- 
many and was picking oranges near 
Petah Tikva, the 30 piastres 1 
earned wasn't enought to buy a news- 
paper," he said, “But when our 
group setlled on the land and 
became Kibbutz Hazorea, we 
received it as a group. I read it avid- 
ly because I had dealings with the 
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British authorities on sete 
and Arab affairs. [ had to be wel 
formed.” 

This remained the case when 
Rafael joined the political depari- 
ment of the Jewish Agency, the 
diplomatic nerve centre of the 
Yishuv's struggle for sovereignty, 

“The Past promoted constructive 
Zionist realization,” he declared, 
“It came into prominence, gained 
political substance and direction in 
the struggle against the British. 1 
was at the forefront of the Yishuv's 
Political struggle. 

“The Post was our first source of 
information. Telephones were not 
teliable, The Palestine Post ticker 
made us tick,” Rafael said. 

“There was a good working 
telationship between the Jewish 
Agency and the Post, Moshe 
Sharett and Agron. It was nota one- 
Way street. There was an exchange. 
The Post retained its independence. 
“As far as the position of the Past 
today, I think that being in opposi- 
tion to the government has raised its 
profile, has a sharpened its 
features,” he said. 

“Today Israel is at centre stage. It 
has attracted world coverage, 
foreign journalists. For them the 
newspaper is a source of reason, the 
constructive realization of Zionism, 
do-it-yourself Zionism, rather than 
pseudo-messianic Zionism. 

Rafael summed up: “In a recent 
discussion on Zionism at the Van 
Leer Institute, Ya'acov Hazan said 
something appropriate. ‘You can 
conquer a land," he said, ‘but you 
must build a homeland.’ The Pos 
has always stood for building, even 
if there were differences of opinion 
on how to build.” 
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THE HUNTING OF THE SCOOP 


The consummation most devoutly wished by the working reporter is the scoop. 


DAVID KRIVINE recalls the battles he fought as economic re 


FOR 16 YEARS I was a reporter on 
the Post, covering the economic 
heat. [t is only when | was relieved 
of that pesition recently, that | 
realized whal slavery it had been, 

Uhad found myself in permanent 
competition with other papers. It is 
not ἃ question of uttending briefings 
und press conferences, That has to 
be done too, but it's the easy part. 
The hard part is getting the news 
that isn't releused, securing infor- 
mation before it is officially an- 
nounced, getting hold of those 
stories, preferably off-beat or — 
better still — scandalous, that ore 
deliberately conceaied. 

The accent, in a word, is on the 
“scoop.” Any slory that you atone 
print, though other papers would 
have printed it had it been in their 
possession, Is a scoop. 

The battle for the scoop is in- 
tense. Each morning | opened the 
Hebrew papers with a quaking 
heart, Heaven forbid that there 
should be a big story 1 had missed, 
Never did the aphorism “no news is 
good news" so truly apply. 

How to get a scoop’ By plugging 
away at personalities in the know. 
In my case as economic reporter 
that meant, primarily, high officials 
in the Treasury, the Bank of Israel 
and other economic ministries. You 
have to set up a constant succession 
of interviews about topics you sense 
are In the news. 


The information prised out ‘at. 


such interviews is mostly common- 
or-garden stuff, useful and in- 
teresting as far as it goes, but far 


[rom sensational. Yet once in β΄ 


While you stumble on something im- 
poriant. ᾿ ee Pets 


IT ΙΒ ALMOST accidental, The 
reporter needs an up-to-date 
* knowledge of what policies are be- 
ing pushed by whom and for whal 
reasons. Unless he. is in the swim, 
the critical bit of information may 
pass him by. The hint may be missed 
and the possibility. of a scoop 
forfelted, ee : 
The news: usually concerns an 


event that is on the boil, only your 
didn't know it. You happen to be- 


talking. to-an official about 
something else that is of interest — 


._ let us say the slate budget for the 


Coming year, You are questioning 
‘him on loans for industrial develop- 


+’ ment, and he lets'slip a piece of in- 


formnlian that you suddenly realize 
is of the first importance. A certain 
Company, ἰεἰ 118 sey, is not receiving 
a certain loan: “᾿ oe . 
You go ‘on telking .atow the 
budget, but your ‘mind ‘Is’ buzzing, 
because you ‘hnd ‘heard that this 
conipany,.was having dilficultles, 


The. “tip" just received: makes it . 


clear that it is in the boondocks, 
AS soon as you leave the ministry 
you are on the phone — lo the com: 
pany, to businessmen you are: a: 
quainted with in. thé same line, 
perhaps to a contact in the 


. Manufacturers Association, to of 


ficials in unother government 
departaient. You pretend to know 
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; Say the head of an 


ἡ to be ashamedul:" 
“(you pray) fet Τατημίπ Levi be.inac- 


“You're In luok,” 
_ At his friend's hou 


more than you do, in order to elicit 
additional material. 

You are under pressure, becuuse 
your mecting took place Jate in the 
day. It is now 6 p.m.; all offices ure 
closed. Yet you must hand your 
Story in that same evening, 
otherwise all is lost, Tomorrow 
other papers may — why do I any 
may, other papers will — have 
Picked up the truil. 

Fortunately, if you are anormally 
zealous reporter, you have 
everybody's home telephone 
number in your iittle black 
notebook. You phone up one 
Xavier Cohen, a source on your list, 
His wife says he has gone to visit his 
son, can't it wait till tomorrow? 

You splutter with indignation. 
“Tomorrow for me is like next year 
for you, madam. What is your son's 
telephone number?" She gives it to 
you — reluctantly (you may have to 
do some blustering). You phone the 
son, a female voice answers, 

Mr. Cohen and his son have gone 

lo visit a sick aunt, who has no 
Dhone. 
. This is a setback, but not an ex- 
cuse For failing to land your story. It 
is late, you are hungry, you would 
like to go home and put your feet 
up. Not a chanee, You open your 
little black book and feverishly try 
your luck with other officials, other 
sources, olher contacts, 

The information you gather is 
fragmentary; you have to put two 
and (wo logether. How much guess- 
ing can you dare to do? Iftoo much, 
your paper — and you with it — 
may be saddled with a libel suit, 


THE LEAST dangerous organiza- 
tion to wrile about is the 
government; they never sue. But 
you have Lo check your facts all the 
same, the editor is rigorous about 
that. You may-have a story that 


denounces a particular government’ 


department, and true or- nol, you 
have cover for-il. The Information 
was supplied to you, on the record, 
by an impeccable source — let us 
i agricultural 
niarketing board. a 

But you have to call the victim of 
the accusation as wall. It’s only fair 


to Jet him have his say, right? Your. 


edilor is explicit about that: always 
hear both sides, he demands. You 
Phone the relevant governmient of 


ficidl, Tafquin Levi, at his home _ 


and he is out. Pe gis 

- This time you can't help chuck- 
ling inwardly. Had you made contact 
with him, he might (who knows?) 
have denied the allegation outright, 


- with ‘itrefutable proof, And. then 


you'd have no story. All the donkey- 
‘Work to no purpose. : 
There Is, that perpeiual question 


on the lips of your stony-faced news 


editor: “What are-.you handing in 
tonight?” Your’ aiiswer would have 
“Nothing.” Please 


cessible, 


But’ Mrs. “hasn't. Tirished, 


se, phone dumbe 


she gushes, “ He's, 


such-and-such." You grind out a 
rasping “Thank you,” put down the 
receiver and look at your watch. It's 
9 o'clock, Your children’s bedtime. 
Do you have to chase this official all 
over town? 

Well, do you? 


BUT (some reader will surely ask) if 
your well-authenticated story turns 
out all the sarte to be untrue, won't 
you — by defaming a government 
department unjustly — antagonize 
your contacts in that depart ment? 

The answer, surprisingly, is no. 
The more a newsman defames a 
government department, the more 
popular he becomes. A nice, tame 
reporter who always checks and 
double-checks his facts and never 
blackens anybody's character tends 
to be taken for granied, ᾿ 

It is the critical, partisan, hostile 
journalist who is perpetually wooed 
and placated, to the point that they 
even provide him al intervals with 
Utbits of useful information, 

‘That in fact is the newsman's raw 
material: information. It doesn’t 
come to you on its own; you have to 
struggle’ for it. Scoops only per- 
colate your way if you are as- 
siduous. Keep pestering, be 
thoroughly thick-skinned, bother 
people at all hours of the day and 
night, never let up; and from time 
to time something may drop into 
your ‘lap. ᾿ ὟΝ 

The big information is usually 
handed to you on a platter: an im- 
portant document released, the 
Treasury estimates for the coming 
year, the slate comptrofler's annual 


report, the Bank of Israel's annual ᾿ 


report, A minister may give a press 
conference. You interview avistling 
VIP. A tour is arranged for 
. €conomic correspondents of διιο- 
cessful industries (especially at elec- 
tion time), : : 
The great mérit of these set-piece 
activities ἰ that they get you tem-. 


porarily off the hook. Being oc- - 


cupled with one of them you are dis- 
 pensed from scoop-hunting. All the 
~ other correspondents are busy with 


‘the same subject, so will not.’ 


themselves be scoop-hunting, which 
eases ihe competitive pressure, 


trail. The probing and searching are. 
perpetual. Your hours of work may 
be limited,- according to the Jour- 
nalisis’ collective agreement, but 
you are,’in fact, never off duty. You 
‘may be al the cinema with your 
wife, The Alm. reaches its dramatic 
climax, the hero and heroine about 
lo be reuniled at long laat, The 
- audience sits:in rapt attention., You 


are thinking. about which contact . 


you will ring up when the show Is 
over, Toh as 


* DO PEOPLE like being accosted by “= 


. the company, 


THE REPORTER'S troubles are 


But the next day — back on the . 


Party papers have politicians at 
their beck and call, which makes 
life easier. It is also possible to use ἃ 
system of rewards and punish ments. 
The less scrupulous journals get 
some mileage out of that, by 
Providing a “pull” (a story that 
gives publicity) in exchange for the 
spoon-feeding of information. 

People who are not politicians 
have ambivalent reactions. Some 
are frightened by the press; they 
fear being misquoted, they are 
afraid of what the reporter, with his 
infinite capacity for mischief, may 
cook up about them, They often 
prefer to steer clear of publicity, 

cause the outcome is so uncer- 
tain, : 


These fenrs are legitimate, but 
refusal to talk with the press is 
foolish all the: same. Intelligent 
persons do not turn down the chal- 
lenge. They know that the reporter 
is quite capable of writing about 
their affairs without interviewing 
them. His article is more likely to be 
inaccurate and misleading if it is 
based entirely on conversations 
with others. Not infrequently the 
plaintive cry is heard — after the 
damage is done: ‘Why didn't you 
talk to us?" 

Business companies can be par- 
ticularly timorous, and it is difficult 
to understand why. If the reporter is 


‘out to crucify them, he will do so 


anyway. If his aim is to write an 
honest profile of the company, he 
should be helped. Business firms 
pay money to advertise. Here is a 
chance of securing 8. more 
Prestigious kind of publicity free of 
charge. ars 
Should errors creep into the text, 
they can easily bs corrected by 
means of a letter to the edilor, 
providing further free publicity. for 


not confined to his work in the field. 
Ἠὲ ἰδ apt to find problems assailing 
him back in his own editorial office. 
Offenders divide into three groups: 

ΟΠ Editors, They are the kindest of 


~ men; they never criticize your copy. 


They also never(or almost never) 
praise it. As a result, you don't 
know whether your work is good or 


O Assistant Editors. 1 8 from their . 


treatment of your work that you get 
some indication of its quality, If it is 
published prompily, it is Hable to be 


good; if it is cut, buried In an inner. 


Page or held up fora long-time, you 
can only conclude that other 


ἃ newsman? Are they. eager to trang- ‘th 


mit information and ‘see their | 


Aames in print? Not’ as much as 


"might be expected, Keenest-are the 
- Professional politicians: speaking tq - 
afler -all,: their -. “(Th 


the public is, 
~ business, - 


> THE JERUSALEM POST JUBILEE SUPPLEMI 


porter for that prize story. 


appointed in a foreign country, an 
interview with his father's ex., 
business partner who lives in Kfar 
Sava is topical.) 

O Sub-editors. They are the 
torturers-in-chief. Their vetting is 
beneficial to your copy — for the 
most part. They spot your errors: 
thal you wrote West Bank when you 
meant West Beirut; that you wrote 
$100 million when you meant $100 
billion; that you spelt the name of 
Britain's Labour leader Healy in- 
stead of Healey. 


They do more: condensing a 
clumsy sentence; finding the Tight 
word, that you had been groping 
for; pointing out a logical error in 
your reasoning which needs 
straightening out. 

All that should make you 
Grateful. But you are not, because if 
the subbing is good you don't notice 
it. You read the mellifluous phrases 
of your article on the morrow al 
breakfast time, and really think you 
wrote it that way. 

What you do notice is those less 
fortunate alterations that distort 
your meaning. Which leads us to the 
problem of over-subbing. Some 
highly-motivated sub-editors are 
not content with correcting mis- 
takes and removing stylistic 
anomalies. They want to improve 
your article: its style, its choice of 
facts, even its opinions. 

They will rewrite a paragraph — 
and unintentionally change its 
meaning, They made the change in 
good faith (it may be partly the 
author's fault for writing a passage 
which could be misunderstood). But 
it is maddening all the same. There 
are many exasperating things in life. 
None can compare with the ex- 
asperation of seeing a sentence that 


you never wrote and actively dislike. 


appearing under your by-line. 


WITH ALL THESE nail-biting ag- 


“gravations, the reader may ask 


himself why journalists stick to their 


“occupation. There is one advantage 


to compensate for ail shortcomings. 
In most -workplaces, notably the 
civil service, the output of the in- 
dividual is judged by his superiors 
-alone, 7 

The writer in a newspaper is 
likewise judged by his editor — but 
not only by them; he has his public 
too. There is a second opinion to 
fall back on, the opinion of the 
readership. . 


Think of the typical reporter, 
_humbled by the indifference of his- 
editors, irritated by the impositions. 
of his sub-editors, and distressed by 
_ the vagaries of typesetters and: 

Proof-redders. A word of commen-. 

dation from:the outsider is music to. 
“his ears, a soothing ‘balm to: his’. 
- bruised ego, © : 


It may be enough to keep him at 


- this job, scribbling away With gritted 


teeth for his unappreciative news- 


‘paper, till pension time.. Always _ 
Supposing, good reader, that ae 


Vant-him.to stay on; . |. 


ot 
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: is hardly the 
Province of the daily newspoper 
— that is, of the serious daily paper, 
Mass-ctreulation money makers, 
heavy with advertisements, do 
Specialize in murder, rape, spee- 
tacular romance, and the resulting 
confessions and Memoirs, with ov- 
cusional forays into the Loch Ness 
manster, 

Yet ut the same time, according 
to some experts, the traditional 
function of the daily paper, which is 
to report the “hard news” as objec- 
lively us possibtc, together with 
clearly separate editorial comment, 
is changing. This, as we all know, is 
because the electronic media of 
radio and television are able to send 
out this news much more quickly, 
even in the fuce of the most madern 
technical improvements of the 
printed pauper. And in the future, uc- 
cording to these forecusts which 
ilways seent lu take ἃ very long time 
arriving, our joval computer sta- 
lions will give us a print-out of the 
latest developments shown on our 
TV screens. This will then be « "per 
minemt record” on which to spill 
uur coffee und to throw oul the next 


day. 

in the meantime, though, in ad- 
dition to analyses and viewpoints on 
current events (whose increasing 
subjectivity is viewed in some cir- 
cles as increasing the suspicion with 
which the public views all the 
media), there docs seem to be place 
and space for features which have 
litle or nothing to do with daily dis- 
asters. 


| HAVE GONE inio alf this to ex- 
plain and excuse my own interest in 
writing stories: which tay down 
and died long ago. | probably listen 
lo the news on the radio more 
regularly than the average listener, 
even in this country with its addic- 
tion 10 hourly broudcasis, As for in- 
lerpreting it for the benefit of 
others, T leave that to yet others. In 
any case, [ think that my peculiar 
preferences are shured by quite a 
few readers. 

My first seoup of this order — a 
story by now over a hundred years 
old — came my way after the Six 
Day War, when Arab Jerusalem 
became accessible to us ance more. 
A book turned up about the 
American Colony, which is now a 

- hotel, and | went there for a visit. | 
leurned -u bit more, and one dis- 
cavery led to another. 

Τ unearthed a scandal — 80 years 
old, but still a scandal — and found 


_ that it wus coyered in grent detail in ἡ 


the reports from the American con- 
suls in Jerusulem on file in the 
government archives in 
Washington. I learned ubout a 
Swedish connection and a onee- 
famous novel on the subject. A 
group ol Swedish dancers came on a 
visit to Israel; with them wus a 
Swedish journatist who gave me yet 
another book on the subject. 
(Research far from a universily is 
easier, moré ‘pleasant, and more 
rindom.than anyone can imagine.) 1 
worked on the story on and off for 
- years, and [ think it will still be a 
‘+ good story in another hundred, 
᾿ The jrouble with this kind of 
niutterial is that there is so much of 
it, in the form of human sources; 
and when il appears in a newspaper, 
more - information comes . rolling 
back to the writer from readers who 
have yet more information on the 
subject. : Ps 
' Somme of these stories, together 
with a series on people after whom: 
Isracli streets were named, were 
eventually published in book form. 
This is ἃ. great rewurd for a jour: 
nalist, and consoling proof that not 
all our-work is destined to end up 
lining the garbage. pails. 
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‘although ‘these were distinctly. fol- 


A 


for old 


In an age of more and more instant news, there is room for stories 
that have nothing to do with daily disasters. HELGA DUDMAN 


reviews some of the ‘old news’ she has gathered over the years, 
first in Tel A 


WHEN [ THINK back on the 
scvera] thousand stories that | 
turned out in Tel Aviv during more 
than two decudes, and jot down the 
incidents Γ particularly remember, 
there’ emerges a little list that goes: 
“Bus Station — Pence Now — 
Dizengoff Centre — SPCA.” 

Many long years agu I was invited 
to see the nearly completed 
premises of the “new" Central Bus 
Station in Tel Aviv. It seemed tome 
obvious al the time that the site was 
ridiculous, and had apparently been 
selected for difficulty of access and 
maximization of traffic problems. 
As | wrote then, the last thing the 
city needed was ἢ central bus sta- 
tion: it needed a couple of 
decentralized ones. 


Not long after this visit, a ‘group. 


of VIPs was brought to the site, and 
advertisements appeared -ifi . local 
Press composed of their brenthless 
compliments: “A ‘miracle of plan- 
ning and architecture!" “Breathless- 


ly beautiful execution!" “Stunning - 


Israeli achievement!" Or words to 
thal effect. - 
What happened, or rather didn’t 


“happen, everybody: knows, {t's far 
from the forefront of the public - 


mind, although it festers in the 
memory. of all those poor im- 


migranis who invested in shops at-. 


the complex, the heiter.to clutter up 
the area, . 2s 


‘THE POLITICAL - story I most 


vividly remember Is really about the 
Manners of Politics, and it left-its af- 


fable impression: during the ‘very: * 
first Peace Now rally at Kikor © 
-Malchei Israel-— the grandaddy οὗ. 
“all the pros ,arid‘ cons, that came 


later. Not that-] recall the speeches, 


τ Ων ὦ 8 Ὑπὸ 
The “new” Tel Aviv central bus station: a dream turned sour. 


lowed, a day later, by the Ur- 
argument belween the reluctant 
police and the organizers as to the 
number who attended. : 
No; what staggered me al the 
time was the sublime atmosphere of 
politeness ‘at this affair, { went away 
with the same preconceptions with 
which [ had arrived, but dumb- 
founded by the behaviour of the 


crowds — and crowds there were. . 


Every time a demonstratot got 
shoved against somebody else,. or 
Stepped on somebody's: toes, ‘there 


would be an “Oh, excuse mel.I'do | 


beg your pardor!" Just imagine! 


The Dizengoff Centre story is a, 


non-story of another stripe. Our Tel 


Aviv office was asked to cover a - 
. demonstration organized by some 


Hebrew-language purists, - led by 
Naomi Shemer, who were objecting 
to the imported and non-Semitic 
name of the new project. Far from a 
Hebréw-language purist myself, { 
nevertheless agreed to go, because 
| thought the objection Perfectly 
valid. (I am still [roubled by all the 
“milk bars" labelled in the letters of 


~ the Bible,) : : 


At the appointed time, 1 turned at 
thé appointed point, Nobody - in 
sight except Fee ey indif- 
ferent .to the huge “Dizengoft 


- Centre” sign above us all. For about 


an hour 1 drifted up and down the 


“street, gazing at the shop windows 


with Uigir Jmported “names .and 


: nomenclature, -Neither Naomi 
_Shemer nor any other - language - 


purists éver showed up, No apology, 


no “Excuse. us! ‘We beg your'par- - 


don!" ever came to the office, 


viv and more recently in Tiberias. 


‘U. happened fo meet an 


“ “T. have no 


- And: pract 
‘talk 


“pened at abou 
i wefe sbegt 


(srel Sun). 


the SPCA of Tel Aviy-Yafo, to 

which I made many visits during 

more than two decades, all without 

ΠΡ conferences, cakes, or press 
ts. 

From the start I was disturbed by 
the threadbare premises and even 
More threadbare budget provided 
by the municipality. I think this was, 
at first, in the order of IL 750 an- 
nually for the performance of ser- 


‘vices: essential for any self- 


respecting cily. As the years went 


by aiid more and more money, 
. Seemed to turn up for all sorts of 
, “cyltivval™ causes, | became more 


and’ more depréssed. At the same 


olime, I was. always tremendously 


impressed by the small professional 
staff and the devoted volunteers, of 
whom there are never enough; 
During one visit, to the sound of 
barking dogs eager to be adopted, 
and the braying οἵ ἃ donkey or two, 
elderly 
woman dressed in tatters who ar- 
rived-after a long walk with two very 
Non-aristocratic dogs. On her arm 


᾿ Was ἃ concentration camp number, 
: We started to talk, She told me thal 
* the mother — the dogs were mother 


and son, she carefully explained — 
was feeling poorly, so she had 
brought her to the SPCA clinic. . 
. family here, no 
friends, no money, My dogs are the 
only living contact 1 have. And the 
people here at the SPCA ‘are: the 
only. ones ‘who are kind to them. 
ically the only ones-who 
tome Palle 
_ (don't think 1 ever published this 
little story, but it ia one of the fow I 


news 


imported kitty litter. It is somet! 


hing 
of a model for our societ ys for si 
then the plight a ibe τος 


derprivileged animal has, if only by 
contrast, grown far worse, 

Non-news stories of this sort also 
raise the question of what People 
like to read or, put more dictatorial- 
ly, what is good for them to read, 
About the day's political and 
economic developments, Pending 
the story's retraction and revision? 
Or about what other People are do- 
ing and thinking, and how they live 
or once lived? 

The trouble with the big impor- 
tant ilems is that one always feels so 
much wiser when reading yester- 
day’s paper, or better yet, last 
year’s. Is it so important to know all 
about it an hour after it happens? 
Will it help us to vote more intel- 
ligently, which is really the 
ultimate purpose of being well- 
informed? 


IT IS one thing to work far out in 
time, and another to be far out 
geographically, as I have been since 
moving from Tel Aviv to Galilee ᾿ 
over three years ago. If Israel in its 
entirety is an easy proposition for 


* news-gathering because of its size 


(everybody you might want to reach 
is somebody's uncle or neighbour), 
then Tiberias, being such a small 
slice of the country, is that much 
easier. 

Here, Mayor Bibi is not only will- 
ing to give me a lift in his car, but 
when I approach him with sonte 
historical figure I have unearthed, 
he will immediately produce an ap- 
propriate reference, and in Ammaic 
at that. In other words, former: 
Galileans who were in the news 
here several hundreds or thousands 
of years ago are even more im- 
mediately accessible, and stand out 
very clearly indeed. 

I suppose that I remember my ar- 
ticles on old Mar Zutra, or on 
Daher-el-Omar, more than most 
just because they are so different 
from the -usual week's output. 

Mar Zutra was a Jewish leader 
from Persia who, at the end of the 
sixth century, was running some 
top-grade international alliances 
from Tiberias. His father, of the 
same name, had rebelled against the 
Persian emperor and set up ἃ small, 
autonomous Jewish state within 
Persia, It seemed to me a scoop al 
the time, even though around 1,500 
years old; the problem was, of 
course, (hat there are no grizzled 
old-timers around, not even in 
Safad, who can be coaxed into 
recollecting their foibles. The ad- 
vantage is thal there is little 
likelihood of receiving letters from 
incensed readers pointing out errors 
of fact and prejudice in the third 
paragraph, 

The same is true of Daher-el- 
Omar, though this story is only alit- 
te over 200 years old. He was a Be- 
duin sheikh’ and the subject was 
again autonomy — the independent 
state he set up in Galilee, within the 
huge mass of Turkish authority. 
Daher was also responsible for. the 
modern Jewish settlement of 
Tiberias, for in 1740 he invited the 
80-year-old Rabbi Hayim Abulafia, 
then living in Turkey, to return to 


the land of his ancestors, on the 


theory thal a Jewish presence here 
would be good for the economic 


᾿ and general welfare of the area. 


These stories: would. have. nee - 
the front. pages in their day, ha 


‘there-been any. The media in this 


tegion were letters and word- 
6f-mouth, and messengers. lias 
they are buried in barely-rea' 


.." Books, 1 try to get them into the 
+ newspaper; where they once had - 
am - 


very, right ‘to b 


Better late thin 
ever, bare 


Y FIAT. 
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(rowing up | 


with the Post 


Susan Bellos 


if the year, when | 
morse for The cen 
led the good old days 
brine days. But those were 
cefsinly the Very Innocent old days. 
Tos then what was called u “girl 
ier” in what was largely ἃ 
mak profession. I started off by 
ἡ viilng for the Women’s Page, 
1 sich then tended to feature stories 
dl “gel” soldiers “fighting™ il- 
fl and Arab women “Icar- 
Ἷ ἐφ᾽ handicrafts from Israeli 
wmer's organizations, 1 was assigned 
ΣΤ toshat wes then called the welfare 
ἢ bed, partly I think because this was 
asa suitable area of in- 

igel for a young woman. 
sin the gtimy old building on 
Rehov Hehavatzelet, in the centre 
af West Jerusalem, the old- 
fationed hot-metal press often 
gened a8 oppressive and filthy 
sicodmine, On a busy night i. 
7 tke press, tempers could flare as 
Ἢ my doin a restaurant kitchen. Hut 
the Post was 8 jolly, convivial sort 
7 daplece, strongly marked by the 
+] personalities of its editor, ‘Ted 
Lurie, and the deputy cditur, Lea 

Ben Dor. 


One of the charms — und the 
faxes — of working with Lea wis 
ker idiosyncracies about the use of 
words, We were not allowed, for ex- 
unpls, fo refer to “the poor.” They 
were “immigrants.” And Lea didn't 
toch like the use of the adjective 
“Oriental” to describe a Jew, 
because “it makes you think they 
wer Chinese or something, ducsn’t 
il Susan?" The “immigrants” 
weren't supposed to live in slums, 
tiher, because, “You just can't 
compare bad housing here with in- 

al poverty elsewhere." 


IN 196, | began writing about 
's-firt social protest move- 
Ment, the. Black Panthers. Al thit 
ing, Ltoo, quite inknown te mysell 
mice“ wes only here on. a tem- 
Poraty visit, was becoming an im- 
κυρά τοῦ i spent my working lile 
a elween largely Ashkenazi 
ὩΣ and politicians and the 
7 sntitely Sephardi poor, few 
ing were immigrunts. 
ny were the sons at 
‘nthters of immigrants). 
ntl | came to Israel 1 did not 
Pret word “Ashkenizi.” 1 
ἣν ated B very Tefl and very ay- 
pag English background and 
ot , Istael altogether was yuite 
rac os Pa celeb be 
ἱ ere another kind of 
pm As a bunch, they were 
Ahir attractive than my 
‘Sie τοὶ Sabra_ peers, who 
Palen 38 .ἃ smug fot. The 
ee onal mostly un- 
Vanes Morrocan young men 
Whd'had tangled. with the a ace, 
λέ ward, slrange, insecure 
ly. They could. also be 
‘hattning friendly and utterly dis- 


τῇ (But so was 1). And they , 


grants” who . 
mple Hebrew spoke mer: 
A uch as “De- 
-Honaur,"" 


aT: 


the 


reported Panther demonstrations, 
But any reference to police violence 
or alleged brutality inside the lock- 
ups was simply removed from my 
copy. The Panthers, the editors felt, 
were bad news; they gave Israel a 
bad name ubroad and their 
demonstrations interfered with the 
traffic in downtown Jerusalem. 


THE EDITORIAL policy of the 
Post at that time was really a pretty 
accurnte reflection of the values of 
what now seems a very remote 
period. The nation was then under 
the stultifying reign of Golda Meir, 
who maintained, among other dicta, 
that Uhere was no such thing 85 
Palestinians — or if there was, then 
she herself was one. Reaction to the 
Black Panthers, which in retrospect 
seem a very gentle organization, 
was one of distinel distaste. 

In fact, after her first and only 
meeling with the Panthers, Golda 
delivered herself of the stunning 
deehiration that they were “not 

i -- fo nchmadim, The prime 
er may have heen rinkled by 
the {πὸὶ that the Panthers were 10 
ininules late for the meeting, This 
wasn’ Luntentionit: in fact, they were 
dreadtully embarrassed about hay 
ing been almost literally dragged 
trom their beds by ἃ Triendly 
acade πῆς supporter who woke them 
up and nished two of their leaders 
in her car to the Prime Minister's 
Office. They were late because they 
had grown up in a culture where 
nobody was ever on time and where 
the few kids who held down stable 
jobs had great difficulty with such 
feutures ol middle-class life as punc- 
tuallty and regular hours. 

Prime Minister Meir and the 
Panthers cleurly disliked cach other. 
In her eyes thoy were apparently 
rather menacing layabouls, and 
they saw her as a snob and worse. 

"Why," wailed Panther leuder 
Reuven Abergil after the meeting, 
“did she unly ask me why 1 didn’t 
work? Why didn't it occur to her to 
ask why 1 wasn't studying?” 


THE ATTITUDE of official dis- 
taste ind apprehension was Un 
form. Expressions of prejudice, 
though generally off-the-record, 
Mere common. 

Many people at the Post and 
elsewhere at that time seemed 
genuinely to believe thitt the Jewish 
State couldn't really have all the 
problems of a discontented urban 
proletariat. Manifestations such as 
the Panther demonstrations and the 
realy school-integration fights 
were seen even at lhe beginning of 
the Seventies as the pangs of im- 
inigration, which would eventually 
he solved by absorption. 

fi was expected that, somehow, 
the children of poor Oriental Jews 
would learn to cape with the fierce 
demands of a school curriculum 
designed for bright children of East 
Eurepean background. No- matter 
that the demands in Bible, math and 
geography, for-example, were well 

τ beyond the grasp of the majority οἵ 
the school population. - 

The ‘Jerusalem Post faithfully 
recorded it, all. Some of the very 
young reporters struggled against 


the fi My. we sank into a | 


morass οὗ blandness. 


(Nowadays, the Post isn't li ὦ 


get intd a fight. The paper 
gixqman defence or diplon 
respondent. But we've come 


The Workers of Israel 


salute 
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IT HAPPENED in the enrly ‘7s, 
afler Ze"ev Schul, the Pase's 
mililaty correspondent, had a 
hearl attack while addressing an 
audience of doctors in Austri- ὦ 
was 
parliamentary repor- 
ler. The Jordan Valley was the 
scene of daily buttles with the 
terrorists, und the War of Attrition 
was at ils height. The paper 
desperately needed a replacement 
and, | suppose, 1 wanted cqually 
desperately tu get oul of the 


lia, Ato the 
assistant 


time § 


Knesset. 


There were the security checks 
and the signing of a military cor- 
respondent's agreemenl with the 
urmy spokesman, and suddenly | 
found myself propelled into a world 
that has remuined, to this day, one 
of contradictiuns, divided loyalties, 


frustration and aften absurdity. 


My entire military experience 
had heen as a not-very-scnipr NCO 
in the paratroops. Suddenly there 
were briefings with the de:ence 
minister and the chief of staff where 
T could legitimately ask questions [ 
would have balked wt asking my 


lizutenant in the reserves, 


The constant transition from 
reserve duty with my unil, where 
rank was rank, to my civilian rale, 
was ealremely unnerving, as wis the 
strait jacket of never being able to 
write about the army from the in- 
side, but only about whal was obser- 


vable from without. 


You forgot your civilian occupa- 
tion when you were in the reserves, 
and forgot your reserve duty, what 
you leamed there and whatever 
shortcomings you may have found 
there, the minute you got back to 


work. 


The situation became especially 
difficult when a senior officer you 
happened to know came to address 
your brigade or battalion, There 
you would be, khaki-clad and dusty 
like the rest, listening to his pep 
talk, and suddenly your eyes would 
meet, A’week before you had been 
sitting in his office asking the ques- 
tions. Now you were here sitting in 


the dust at his fect. 


IT WAS NOT easy breaking into 
the sphere, for the defence es- 
tablishment, by definition, is a 
closed shop, Since the image u 
fighting force projects is a cructal 
element in the way it is perceived by 
the enemy, and therefore an impor- 
lant component of its deterrent 
capabilily, it was a constant struggle 
lo find any truth other than the one 
army 
spokesman's office and whittled 
into uniformity by the military con- 
- sor. ; 
Very rarely wns it possible to 
witness cvents, only to hear 
filtered, controlled reports of them 
and even then you were not always 
_ allowed to wrile about what you had 
᾿ς scen. You fell you had been sucked 
into the establishment in order to 
regurgltate information as they 
’ wanted it presented, You took facts 
and figures, budget requirements, | εἶ 
reports on cnemy intention, assess- 
ments of enemy strengths, the infai- ν᾽ 
libility of our own. forees os gospel 
(ruth, And if you deviated from: 
. What the establishment.. wanted 
published, you were prevented.from 
. Betting it into print by a military - 
censur who: was’ recognized by: 
yourself and your editors as acting 
legitimately, given that Israel was a 


‘expounded by the 


country at war. 


ALL THIS changed dramatically 


after the Yom Kippur War, when ἢ 


sacred cows of defence doctrine 


"were exposed as being morial after 


all, and incompetence shown to 
hive been allowed to flourish 


Lebanon, summer 1982: Reporter Gondman, second from right, ν 


τ 


with colleagues and an IDF representative in front ofa 


ace 


{David Rubinger) 


destroyed Syrian tank. (Below) israeli tanks climbing up the Golan Heights in the Yom Kippur War, October 1973. . 


Covering: Israel’s’ wars 


The Yom Kippur War freed the Israeli military ‘reporter from \ 
over-dependence on the defence establishment, | 
writes HIRSH GOODMAN. But if\remains a‘ conditional liberatio ; 
with self-imposed restraint still hobbling ‘investigative journalism] 


behind the protective shield of cen- 
sorship and self-imposed jour- 
nalistic restraint, τὰ 
The liberation of the defence 
reporter inercased with the Litani 
Operation and became almost fully 


‘fledged with Operation Peace for . 


Galilee — but it remains con- 
ditional liberation with self-imposed 
or officially demanded restraint still 
hobbling investigative journalism: 
‘Nevertheless, in Isrné! there is 


perhaps more investigative jour- 


nulism in military matters thon in 
almost any other field. Mos( stories 
fre generated by information 


‘ received unofficially frony a source 


willing to speak from within a 
closed and secretive sociely, and 
several officers in the past have for- 
feited their carcers for being too 
loose-longued with the press. 
Truc, most of the information im- 
parted & self-serving and has to be.as- 
sumed to be such: Trying lo ensure that 


“you, the newsman, are nol being 


used — or abused — as a conduit of 
misinformation, or of information 
furnished for an ulterior motive, is 
also nol easy. That isallon the news 
level, When it comes to analysis, 
military reporters are obviously 


dependent on the opinions of the 
men responsible for formulating the 
national assessments, and therefore 
our own assessmentg often conform 
with accepted doctrine. There are 
not many independent voices credi- 
ble enough to be worth’ sounding for 
alternative opinions, especially as in 
Israel, it is often impossible to sort 
out political interest and‘objective 
judgment. : 


Operation Peace for Galllee, for 


example, was extremely difficult to 


“analyse objectively, The decision- 
making process was unclear to most ἡ 


of the decision-makers themselves, 


-making it very hard to perceive the 


rationale behind the cructal deci- 
sions as the war developed.” 


The army has been polarized and 


its current mistrust of the defence 
minister has unleashed 4 flood .of 
anti-Sharon charges from senior 
and highly respected sources, On 
the other hand, there are those who 


‘are over-zealous to protect the 


minister, with: a consequent flow of 
information in the opposite direction. 
Trying to plok one's way through 
the maze of bona fide security con- 
siderations, personal dislikes, 
politics and strategy, complicated 


even further by conflicting assess- 
ments of what is happening in the 
Arab world and the emotionalism 
that has surrounded this war, is like 
walking through 4 field of prickly 
pears. 1: & 

There were —/and still are —.so 


many unknowns,:s0 many rock-hard ᾿ 


Opinions, so nfany contradictory 
truths, that the/réporter's tusk has 
been a horreng lous one. 


IT 1S HAD to describe the 
emotional turmoil one experiences 
in covering wars. There is fear and 
there is excltement. In Israel es- 
pecially, Awar is a very personal af- 
air. There is no such thing as being 
an unimpassioned observer of the 
killing of those you love, and the kil- 


ὦ ling by those you love. It hurts to 
«886 the destruction sustained and 


the destruction caused. 

\Most-of the things one 
remembers most vividly and pain- 
fully will never be put on paper, for 


’. they.are usually tangential to the 


story‘one is covering, Things like 
going yp on two mines within one 
hour during the Litani Operation, or 
the horror one feels when surveying 
the results of an air strike. The 


Ὁ WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 1. 1982" 


Rembrandt quality of the ict 

a group of soldiers huddled kel 
afireina freezing cave on the peak 
of the Hermon after the Yom Kip. 
Pur Wer remains etched on 
mind, with the echo of the voice of 
the singing sergeant at the Bar-Ley 
Line in the War of Attrition, abalm 
easing the tension in the bunker 
ne @ prolonged Egyptian shell. 
ing. 

The memories from this last war 
are the most vivid, not only because 
they are the freshest, but because 
they are perhaps the most intense, 

That morning in Sidon when it 
was decided to take the Ein Hilwe 
refugee camp will never be forgat- 
ten: the sensitivity of those in com: 
mand of the operation to the power 
over life and death placed in their 
hands. They knew that to 80 in 
without artillery and air Support 
would mean more Israeli casualties: 
they knew that to use artillery and 
alr support would cause more 
civilian casualties. Watching the 
commanders: make their decisions 
was @ privilege and a lesson in 
humility, as was being witness to 
similar situations during the period 
when a strike into west Beirut 
looked inevitable. 

_ On the other hand, one 
remembers one’s complex emotions 
when watching prisoners being 
rounded up, or civilians being 
checked to establish that they were 
nol terrorists. One remembers com- 
ing Into Tyre and Sidon and the 
areas south of the International 
Beirut airport for the first time. One 
remembers conversations with 
soldiers bewildered by what was go- 
ing on, and the frustration of their 
commanders caught between the 
hammer of not knowing themselves, 
and the anvil of having to explain to 
others in order to maintain morale. 


IT [S perhaps tronic that the best 
years from a professional point of 


Process. The excitament of being in 
Cairo for the-first time, visiting the 
Egyptian aoa H.Q. and being 
flown about in an Egyptian aircraft, 

Ezer ‘Weizman, then our 
defence minister, was the chief 
negotiator and the trips to and from 
Egypt provided stories which almost 
wrole themselves. Weizman was 
open and candid, fun to be with. A 
man -who commanded respect yet 
could allow himself to be human. 
There were late night discussions in 
hotels, Weizman lounging around 
shirtless, dishing out policy state- 
ments laced with personal observa- 
tion that were usually not over- 
diplomatic, 

Those days seem very far away al 
present, Israel fs living with quite 
another realily, and the story is very 
different. The Defence Ministry has 
changed; it has become almost 


ὡς View .were the years of the peace 
δὰ 


- hostile territory, There are no brief- 


ings and the doors are closed tighter 
than ever before. 

Moshe Dayan was withdrawn and 
formal, but he made a point of en- 


“suring that his policies were clear, 


thus maintaining the confidence of 
the press, Shimon Peres was a for- 
mal defence minister too, but top 


“officials in the ministry were always 


available ‘when clarification 
needed. ᾿ 
‘Today, defence reporting: has 
moved underground. At least half of 
the accredited military correspon- 


dents have virtually no contact with 
. the ministry's spokesman, let alone 


the minister or his tightly-controlied 


= -top-officials.’ This has worked to the 
£ detriment of both the country 


the mlnister, not to speak of the cor 
respondents themselves. - 


ἡ But times -change, and so "Σ : 


ministers of defence. 


Try to imagine a big car, elegant and luxu 
- accessories meant for your convenience an 

(such cars do exist — in fact you know some 0 

name)... 

Now try to picture all this beauty produced 

hands of the Volkswagen people. giving yo 
- the last word in automotive technology. 
“:] | Combine the two and you'll hav 
: | Santana is like: the new star in the 


- prestige car, they still ca 


Sconomy. habit: in town the 98 
along, at roughly 8.8 km. per litre. o 


rious, with | 
d comfort 
f them by 


by the skilled 
u a car that's 


8 some idea of what the 
1600cc. model class. ᾿ 


n't “free” themselves of the 
he Santana automatic moves 
ἢ 91-octane, while -- 


fkewagen Audi produce 
τ “Champion Motors {Israe!) Ltd. 


ASTAR IS BORN 


yo 


Gener 


ur car. Champion cares for It.’ 


outside of town it travels along at a 90 km. per hour clip. 
consuming only one litre per 13.7 km. (manufacturer's 


measurements, Din 70030). 


Economy is one thing, however, and performance 
another: even with its automatic gear box, Santana 
requires a mere 10 seconds to leap from zero to 80 km. 
per hour, and inside. of 15 seconds it jumps to 100 km. 


per. hour. ᾿ 


Thus does the Santana combine the best of both worlds: 
elegance, class and a performance linked with economy, 


reliability. and longevity. . 


᾿ς Santana. A great Volkswagen. 
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‘Adream of Masada 


Avraham Rabinovich 


SOMETIMES, rarely, one fatrsues 
asory through fire. 
Somelimes, rarely, a stoty pur- 
sues you in the stillness of alibrary. 
Frida Schlain and her- dream 
caught vp with me last year in the 
archives of The Jerusalem Post 
where I was checking a file. “This 
woman is looking for the 
archeology reporter,” said the of- 
fice secretary who brought her. The 
secretary's wink let me know that 1 
had an exercise in diplomacy before 
me. AS soon as the visitor begun 
aking in her Argentine-uccented 
English about the dream she had 
had of the holy ark being buried on 
Masada, | mentally glanced at the 
clock and waited for the first oppor- 
lune montent to thank her — on the 
way Lo the door — for having shared 
her dream with us. 
ἂς she continued, however, | 
began to find myself increasingly in- 
trigued. The story was rich with 
detail about her personal lite — wife 
of a prominent Buenos Aires doc- 
tor, mother of αὶ girl with Down's 
syndrome, an intensification of 
lraumss leading up to the dream. 
The dream itself was dazzling — the 
digmond-shaped mountain next to τὶ 
lake 88 viewed from the air, the 
soldiers digging out an object from 
- af, exoavation, the blinding rdia- 
(ion dé the earth falls away from the 
object. I listened vainly for the 
sound of dissonance, the loose 
--thread that would betray a mode of 
thinking beyond mundane 
rationality. But I could detect none, 
When ‘it was over, ! looked at 
Frida again. A handsome woman 
with no makeup visible — not on 
her face or on the image she was 
Projecting, She knew that what she 
was saying wos fantustic but she 


didn't seem to give n hoot whether | 


believed her or not, She wns saying, 
«Take it or leeve ft, but this is the 
(ruth and need your help.” The 


ἡ help she wanted was an article thut 


“Might persuade the archeological 
authorities to dig in the circle of 
᾿ lone on Masada where the soldiers 
in her dream had stood, 1 told her | 


“wold think about it. 
«yl called an archeologist friend 


confirmed there was ucircle of 
Mones on Masada where Frida had 
“described it and that it had never 
excavated, | called people who 

᾿ been in contact with Frida and 
they spoke enthusiastically about 
‘ler 8 an honest, sane and intel- 
"I nt woman, albeit driven. The 
 Miclithat she had slept out on the 


᾿ , Mountain: several ni 
* sory weight, ral nights gave the 


; binvited Frida back and had her 


stepped into the circle of stones. 
The woman's floppy-brimmed hat 
had bent upwards, as if blown by an 
updraft, said Frida, even though 
there was no breeze. There was also 
a letter of inquiry from a documen- 
tary film company in New York. 


All this support, however, was of 
no avuil because Prof. Yigael Yadin, 
who had carried out the 
archeological excnovations at 
Masuda, refused to give his permis- 
sion for the dig. He had over the 
years amassed a “nut file” full of 
similar requests and had no wish to 
have science guided by dreams — 
inspiration yes, but not dreams. 


FRIDA persisted, 1 made it clear 1 
would write no more articles on the 
subject unless there was a dig .but 
asked her to stay in touch. I found 
her growing increasingly mystical 
with the passing weeks. 

She was staying with an acquain- 
tance un Mount Zion when she cal- 
led one day to invite me and my 
daughters to coffee later in the 
week. Several hours before the ap- 
pointed time, 1 received a cull from 
ἃ nurse at a local hospital. Mrs. 
Schlain had had an accident, she 
suid, und had wanted me advised 
that she would not be at home at the 
hour fixed. The nurse sounded 
evusive when I asked what had hap- 
pened. 


Frida's hostess on Mount Zion 
asked me to come over immediately 
when | called. She had come back 
from the hospital and seemed to be 
in ἃ panic. When I arrived, she said 
that Fridn had gone to town to buy 
cake for our visit, She had fallen on 
Ben-Ychudn Strect and been taken 
by ambulance to the hospital. Doc- 
lors discovered there that 4 hip 
bone had given way because of ad- 
vanced cancer, 

frida had said she had not known 
about the cuncer, said her hostess, 
bul the doctor al the hospital had 
been skeptical about that. Further- 
more, she was not the wife of a 
prominent doctor in Buenos Aires. 
She was ἃ divorced woman and she 
had so little money that she had not 
even bought health insurance 
before teaving for larael. Her 
hospitalization was costing close to 
$200 a day and the hospital was 
pressing for Frida’s immediate 
departure, said the hostess, unless 
someone agreed to pay. Would I 
she asked, call the wealthy business- 
man in Haifa and ask whether he 
could foot the bill. . 


| WENT to the hospital feeling both 
stricken for Frida and betrayed by 
her, If her story about her hus- 
band was false, then it was all false. 
Instead of a dream and eerie coin- 
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PARLIAMENTARY coverage is 
often a battle fot the Knesset cor- 
respondent. Luckily, however, but- 
tle sears are few und far between. 
The closast thing to a buttle scar 
that 1 sustained in the tine of duty 
was a couple of big scratches on my 
Spectacles, The late Labour Party 
czar and finance minister Pinhas 
Sapir, who died seven years ago, 
was involved, although he knew 
nothing about it. 5 
Parliamentary correspondents, 
knowing that Knesset Members 
usually speak thelr minds most 
frankly when they are annoyed with 
cach other, make a point of sidling 
up to listen when they spot two 
politicians arguing in the Knesset 
lobbies, xe 
This technique: does not in- 
limidate most politicians. 
I made a bee-line for Sapir in the 


Knesset entrance one day, after [- 


spotied him laying down the law to 
a parly collcague, 
In my eager ‘rush, however, 1 


falled to notice that Ε was colliding, 


with a. very solid concrete pillar. 
Many dozens of these can be found. 
all painted a bard-to-notice grey, 
Holding up our classicul-style Knes- 
set building. . : 

Afier 1 got over my aching 


forehead and took ‘stack. of the: 


‘ scratches on my glasses (which’re- 
main to'-thls- very day); I-edneluded 


that ἃ piirllamentary Correspondent - 
should always keep one-cye free _. 


| even when chasing scoop.” ' 


ities in the jours 
tis a speciality 
While-1o learn. ἡ 


during my 


Politigs-had been 


perspective of Oxford University 


political clubs and debates at. the 


Union, 2; ΑΘ ΤΣ 
The next phase, kibbutz life (1949 
-to 1961), was an ivory-tower ex- 


periende ‘high above the political : 


᾿ mil-rage, Two particular incidents, 
however, taught me the unpalatable 
fact thal in the garly Fifties vivlenec- 
could surface all too easily on the 

3 ical ‘scene, cate 
We tO approve 


aan 


Scratches on my 
Itis a paradox that Knesset members and Knesset correspondents work 


both with and against each other all the time, reports 
ASHER WALLFISH from the arena of parliamentary warfare. 


the German Reparations agree- 
ment. A report reached our kibbutz 
that Menachem Begin’s Herut party 
was planning a-riot outside the 
Knesset in Jerusalem and threaten- 
ing [0 storm the Knesset building, 

We had cnough evidence to take 
these threats seriously, We were 
told that riots could break out in a 
chain retiction-in other parts of the 
country, should Herut activists 
burst into the Knesset. There was a 
whiff of civil war in ‘the air, the 
mentory of which many old-timers 
cannal shake off to this very day, 
thanks io thal Herut threat. 

Our kibbutz was asked to send a 
few dozen members to Tel Aviv to. 
stand by; in readiness for any even- 
tuality, We drove to Tel Aviv in the. 
kibbutz lorry on the afternoon of 
the Knesset debate and twiddled 

our thumbs while ‘the Herut mm 
page wenl-on in-Jerusalem. We 


were armed only with sandwiches... 


ΒΨ. the next, morning all was calm,: 
und we drove back to Galilee. 

. The ‘‘*what-would-have- 
‘happened-if element, in that. 
episode, makes my scalp tingle to: 
day, allhough ii did nut do so at the 
time, We — and that must include 
- parliamentary correspondents ‘—- 
may have become more sensitive, 
wilh time, to the dangers of internal 
schism that threaten the country; 


“NURSES ARE -suppdsed ‘to like: 


their ‘patients; and teachers, their 
pupil. When | worked as a carter, 'l 
“had a sort of affection for my mules - 


ὁ aad my horses. But as a parliqmen: 
* lary. Sorrespondent, | cannat sa 


‘that T have an affection for the πὶ 
jority. of our Knesset- Members 
Perhaps 1 nm at Mult, nol they. - 


pathy for me — or for mi fellow’ 
Parliantentary correspondents, ᾿Β μι: 


we are-friled.to spend a’good pari of | 
: our working year logether, and we : : 


have-to uke the 


It is a parliamentary paradox that 
MKs and Knesset correspondents 
work both with each other and 
against each other, al one and the 
Same me, 

Democratic principles and 
democratic conventions require 
that the public know what its 
elected representatives are doing. 
Knesset Members have a maximum 
demand of the press, and a 
thinimum demand. Their maximum 
is that their speeches within the 
plenum chamber be printed in the 


“ papers in full. At least two Hebrew- 
_ language dailies “must still fight 


hard, in this day and age, to resist 
Pressure [rom associated MKs to 
Print large chunks of their speeches 
verbatim. ἌΝ 

The minimum demand can he: 


summed up in the hoary remark: “1 **| 


don't care’ how you spell my name, 
as long gs you get it in the story.” Int 
more than 14 years covering the 


“Knesset, | have never yet mel: the 


MK who complained that 1 misspel- | 
led hisname, - ~~ 3 ἢ 
τς “Come to think of it: | have met - 
very few who complained that | mis- ἡ 
quoted thelr speeches, though 1 am 
Sure | did so many a time: I met one . 
ΜΚ who often complained that 1 
misrepresehted his remarks in conr ; 
mittee, ‘In the end "1 gave up! 
‘Feporling .whal he- said altogether, . 
-And.he was nol upsel; because he . 
wails Ong of the few MKs who rarely 


- needed the press. Since then, he has 


gone far! ᾿ 


_ THE PROBLEM of parliamentary ᾿ 
* Coverage js usually not selecting and !- 


writitig up the procdedings in ‘the ᾿ 


lees’ "lon. " Ἐς 
* - Of the three farge factlons‘in the 
‘Knesset, two: have always hai ac." 
live spokésinen, while the-third has 


_ ‘Faetion caucuses and with commit: δ 
- Most of, the Knesset. Members” ee Be 
mily not necessarily have a sym- | 


“generally had’ no: spokesnign at ‘all, 


ne woyth fils salt, This state. of 
5. has ‘rol. qltered th-mor 


‘plenum: ‘The ‘hard, work starts with, - 


hay 


“ 


glasses 


a decade. 

The spokesman’s profession can 
be best defined in the Mishnaic 
phrase “uncovering one hand’s 
breadth and covering up two." The 
Spokesman sees his job as feeding 
the journalist whatever innocuous 
facts he thinks the journalist should 
know. The journalist then has to 
find out what really happened. 

In this never-ending struggle to 

penetrate the spokesman's smoke- 
screen and get further material, 
the most important factors are: 
which newspaper or other medium 
do you work for; how large is its cir- 
culation; and what is its political in- 
fluence. - 
‘The next most important factor is 
the closene’s of relations between 
the individual correspondent and 
the individual MK, 

Some-MKs are unwilling to 
purvey inside information. Those 


“who do are noi Necessarily acting 


out of the goodness of their hearts, 
One sort may have a polilical axe io 
grind; another may have a grudge 
against somebody who was present 
at the same meeting: another may 
be -seeking a headline: and “yet 
another. is merely taking a 
taincheck from the parliamentary 
Correspondent, - -- Σ 
My immediate superiors on’ the 
news desk of The Jerusalem Post are 
pleased with one phase of this trade 
in -tidbits, which entails getting 
choice information without. neces- 


sarily giving away ils source. Bul’ 


they are often puzzled when I have 
lo honour. the ra 
weeks later, 


‘But once.m 


< 


Sct is the new rule instituted by 
Speaker Menahem Savidor, requir- 
ing that jackets be work by 
everyone in the MKs" dining room, 
the plenum chamber and the press 
gallery. 

The good name of the Knesset, 
which had been tarnished in the 
public eye for 33 years by the 
absence of jackets, apparently only 
needs protection during the winter 
session. From the beginning of May 
to the end of October, short sleeves 


τ do not seem to sully parliamentary 


Prestige, and Israel's MKs need nol 
feel ashamed when delegations of 
the European Parliament come to 
visit, or when the Knesset is shown 
on Israel TY, 

The logic of this bears ἃ striking 
resemblance (o the logic of the traf- 
fic ordinance, repealed only two 
years ago, which allowed scooterists 
to doff their protective crash 
helmets in July and August, because 
it was too hot, P ᾿ 

A handful of MKs disregard the 
new ruling. Members of Knesset, 
who enjoy a notoriously wide 
parliamentary immunity in far more. 


important matters, can disregard — 


the Speaker's seasonal strait-jacket 
with impunity. The Knesset ushers 
have no power to eject sem. 
Members of the press corps, 
however, enjoy no such immunily 
and have no choice bul to comply. 
. In this sartorial context, I recall 
the morning in autumn 198], on ἃ 
day when the Knesset was nol sit- 
ting, that ] gol an urgent phone call 


while I was working in my garden. © 


The caller asked me to rush to the 


‘Kriesset_ to talk to somebody 


elevated who had something to tell 
me, but who also happened to be 
very short of time. Ε explained that 
while I was willing to do this, | hap- 


pened to be in garden clothes ‘and - 


was, moreover, uhshaven. 
“Never mind!" wiis the reply. 
“Come as you are." ΤΣ 
After the main part of the inter- 


view was over, I nevertheless 


apologized for my scruffy ap-- 1 ΄ 
pearance,. i ἢ 
ΠΣ My interlocutor replied: “Asher. 


| want you to know that outward ap- 


peardnce means: nothing: lo er . 
‘With a person like you, as far a3 1" Ὡς 
“:am concerhed, it's: not-what you - 
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WOMEN reporters are still quite 
uncommon in [sracli newspapers. 
The tong and irregular hours, the 
telephone calls from sources lite ut 
night and the demanding character 
of the job make it difficult for a 
woman who also has a home to run. 
As areporter for The Jerusalem Post 
for nearly 10 years, I feel even more 
of a rara avis: {πὶ told that I'm the 
only Orthodox female reporter 
pounding a beat in the country. 
Since working for a general daily 
paper abroad is nearly impossible 
for a Sabbath-observing person, 
such a phenomenon is likely to be 
unusual outside [sraet as well, 

Starting as a new immigrant fresh 
out of a New York graduate school, 
1 didn't have an easy time being 
taken seriously, not only by non- 
religious contacts und suurces, but 
especkilly by those in the religious 
establishment, Chief rabbis, 
dayanim ind others were at first 
aghast that 2 woman had come to 
interview them, partly because it 
meant us sitting alone in the same 
room togelher. They almost seemed 
to prefer having 11 non-observant 
nile interviewer over a retigious 
female one. But gradually, 1 won 
(heir confidence, and they sought 
me out when they wanted their 
views printed, “forgetting that I 
was a woman. 

The mest uncomfortable assign- 
ment [had was covering a meeting 
of ultra-Orthodox rabbis in a large 
hall, Sitting at (he press table with 
my colleagues, | was the only 
female among over 2,000 mostly 
bluck-coated men, The Knessiya 
Hagedolu, the convention of 
Agudat Yisraci delegates from 
around the world, sent the Post's in- 
vilation to “Mr. Judy Siegel," and I 
was tambasted in the Aguda 
newsletter for writing an opinion 
piece criticizing their non-Zionist 
“golden Galut" orientation. 

“And she calls herself religious," 
they wrote tauntingly, 

During the first few yeurs, | was 
teased quite a bit by fellow jour- 
nalists in other papers, and cspecial- 
ly technicians and cameramen from 
TV and radio, As we sat around the 
press table at dinners-al the Knesset 
and in five-star hotels, waiting for 
dessert —- speeches by the prime 
‘minister or other top cabinet 
-members — they were at first taken 
aback when ‘I recited the Grace 
After Meals. Later, they gol used to 
it and asked to take a look at the 
booklet of blessings. 

1 have often been called to task 
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Spying out 
the land 


Though she has sought to obey the halachic 
injunction against slandering Eretz Yisrael, 

the search for truth has led JUDY 
SIEGEL-ITZKOVICH into a head-on collision with 
the country’s highest rab 


by other religious Israelis who read 
the Past for “writing for that anti- 
religious paper." [ tell them in all 
honesty that ( can't agree. The Post 
docs have editorials criticizing the 
religious establishment, many 
aspects of which gall me us well. But 
it has never denigrated religion und 
God or ridiculed religious people 
for their hearifelt beliefs, I tell the 
critics, pointing out that other 
respected, independent maths in 
Israel seem to relish publishing a 
{wo-pige ntagazine feature about 
the duughter of a Yemenite rabbi 
ele entered the “oldest profes- 
ston,“ 


AS AN ORTHODOX Jew who has 
an uncle who is a Conservative rab- 
bi and another uncle who is a 
Reform rabbi, 1 feel. reasonably 
familiar with all streams of Judaism, 
and able to restrain my own beliefs 
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from prejudicing what [ write. But 
there are, 1 admit, gaps in my 
knowledge. _ 

About six years ago I was asked 
to interview Mordechai Kaplan, the 
renowned founder of the 
Reconstructionist movement, on his 
95th birthday. Not having studied 
the subject in any depth before, { 
borrowed several books on his life 
and his philosophy of Judaism, and 
read them with more conscien- 
tlousness than a reporter usually is 
able to devote to an interview, 

Prof. Kaplan's wife ushered me 
into the cdmfortable living room of 


procéeded to ask him a question, 
“Take that book from the shelf,” 
Kaplan commanded, polnting to 
one of the volumes he had written, 
“Read.” : 

Ἰ proceeded to read aloud from 
the book — for five minutes, ten, 


their Jerusalem home, and ft 


half an hou?, almost an hour. 
Chagrined, and eager to get the in- 
terview finally underway, | tried to 
ask another question. 

. “Read more,” he thundered, ap- 
parently thinking that any reporter 
so young had no idea what she was 
talking about. 

I rose, mumbled an apology and 
left, wondering how ft would 
“reconstruct” the story for my 
editor. Every time I pass by the 
Kaplan house, { somehow feel a bit 
guilty. . 


AN EVEN bigger nightmare was my 
littke war — that went on for years 
—with Chief Rabbi Shlomo Goren, 

The year after the Yom Kippur 
War, I learned that Rabbi Goren 
had “planted” a question on a radio 
programme in which he appeared, 
The phone-in query was whether 
the Isrnel Defence Forces 
chaplaincy corps was “right” in 
leaving the bodies of soldiers on the 
battlefield on Shabbat and the Suc- 
cot holiday. Acting on a tip, [ 
managed (0 track down the culler 
who, contrary to what he said on the 
radio, had never been in the army 
and had not seen any hodies on the 
battlefield. 

Worrying thal writing the story 
would constitute /ashon hara or hil- 
ἐπὶ ha'Shem, 1 consulted a rabbi } 
trust and respect who shuns 
headlines. He advised me thal my 
writing about the incident would be 
a smaller desecration of God's 
name than that committed by the 
chief rabbi, whose statements — 
through the planted question — had 
upset many bereaved families. 

The chief rabbi refused to com- 
ment when 1 called him, giving him 
the name of the person, one of his 
protégés, who had given a false 
report to the radio show. I decided 
to publish the story. 

My “scoop” made the front pages 
of the afternoon newspapers that 
day, and the controversy was even 
raised in the Knesset, forcing the 
defence minister to reply to 
parllamentary questions. 

When ἰ called the chief rabbi the 
next day, he angrily took the phone 
and declared: “You wrote /ashon 
hara; people like you lose their 


place in the Next World,” I couldn't. 


sleep that night, not because I 
thought the rabbi had the key to 


‘paradise, but because he would say 


such ἃ thing to # person he knew 
was religious. 

Even though I covered the chief 
rabbinate, Rabbi Goren wouldn't 


| Tel: 02-66165+ 


speak to me for over a year 
that. This forced me to ay on his 
then arch-opponent, Sephardi Chief 
Rabbi Ovadia Yosef, exclusively, for 
chief rabbinate news. 

But then Rabbi Goren had a 
meeting with President Jimmy 
Carter in the White House, and he 
was cager to let Carter know how 
much he appreciated the reception 
accorded him. So he called me and 


. asked for an interview, making no 


mention of our earlier clash. He was 
very pleasant. 

Months later, however, our rela- 
tions were soured again, when the 
chief rabbi was angry at a headline 
that the sub-editors put on a story | 
did. It read, “Goren surrenders 
Kashrut- Authority to Zolti." The 
chief rabbi understood “sur- 
renders” to mean “give up out of 
weakness” rather than merely to 
“turn over."' Since he and 
Jerusalem's Rabbi Zolti hadn't 
spoken to one another for years, the 
headline infuriated him. For many 
more months, Rabbi Goren 
remained out of contact. 


RELIGIOUS friends and acquain- 
tances have often asked me, “What 
is a nice Jewish girl like you doing in 
the newspaper business?” To which 
my answer is, “What needs to be 
done. And why not?” 

Reporting gives one a chance to 
educate, inform and assist the 
public, Innumerable people with 
problems, including many new im- 
migrants confounded by the 
bureaucracy, have come to me for 
help, and sometimes I've been able 
to smooth their way. 

One can uncover injustice and 
publicize good deeds that should be 
emulated. 

The sin of the spies who 
slandered Eretz Yisrael in biblical 
times remains constantly in my 
mind, One is not allowed to report 
bad things about the Land, which os- 
tensibly would make reporting im- 

ossible for a religious Jew, But the: 

idrash comments that the spies 
did not state any falsehood about 
the Land of Canaan when they 
returned to Joshua. What mattered 
was how they said the truth, and in 
what perspective they placed it. 
Thus it seems that an observant 
Teporter who does not want to 
violate this precept can report on 
negative phenomena in Israel — if 
by doing so he will help prevent 
more wrongdoing, and if he writes 
in perspective, without criticizing 
for the sake of criticism alone. D 
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When he first offered to help correct the 


one day assume the m 


IT WAS NOT with a pen in my 
hand but a horn that I had my first 
lessons in music criticism. It was 
one of the few possessions with 
which I arrived in Eretz Yisrael 
from Germany in September 1936, 
and it enabled me to get a job with 
the Studio Ensemble of the 
Palestine Broadcasting Service, 
which had gone on the air. six 
months earlier, 

From the time the Jewish 
National Home was established, the 
musical life of the country had been 
developing, with the expansion of 
music schools, visits by eminent 
Soloists, and the formation of a 
quite creditable symphony 
orchestra. and 4 constantly struggling 
Opera company. But it was the 
year 1936, with the PBS providing a 
steady output of music by means of 
the Ensemble and imported records 
and the Palestine Symphony 
Orchestra (now the Israel Philhar- 
monic) making its debut in 
December, that saw the real flower- 
ing of our musical life. 

While events in Europe were 
bringing an increasing number of 
professional instrumentalists to the 
country, nothing of the kind was 
happening in the field of criticism, 
and the newspapers, for the most 
parl, contented themselves with 
short reports of musical events, oc- 
casional interviews with prominent 
visiting artists and feature articles 
on musical subjects. 

There was no German daily and 


oe 


ees. 
ἘΠ 
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TEL AVIV “ my Hebrew was, let : 
: us say, not 
Telex 36847 very good, so The Palestine Post 
Tel. 298 BBB nalurally became my paper, I found 
ὌΝ ι - oit Ἢ : μ ἡ 
corgraniistes , .{οὐἱ very quickly that music received 


‘Scant attention: hardly more than 
one inch per concert, and that inch 
didn't say anything Interesting or il. - 
duminating; 1 also noticed right 
away thall practically every musical 
;hame or term was misspelled, I dis- 
‘overed'that the amateur who was 
‘doing the ‘writing- knew neither - 
‘Hebrew -nor-English, and that’ 
everything had io be translated froin * 
erman. And, 
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"WEDNESDAY, 


Music to my ears 


Post's misspellings of musical terms, nothing 
was further from the mind of 5 
YOHANAN BOEHM than that he himself would 


antle of music critic, 


know that not in my wildest dreams 
did I contemplate becoming a critic, 
and certainly not for the Past. 
Later on, when I was on the com 
mittee of what had become the PBS 
Orchestra, I was a member of one of 
the many delegations that went to 
beg him to get a professional critic 
instead of someone who couldn't 
even read music; his answer was 
that the man had threatened to 
commit suicide if he were replaced 
—‘and anyway, he did nol see why 
music criticism was so important. 


One of our main complaints 
about this gentleman was his habit 
of coming to our morning rehearsals 
and writing his notice on the basis of 
what he heard then instead of on the 
performance in the evening. This 
was during the Arab riots before 
World War Il, when curfews were a 
tecurring feature of Jerusalem life. 
Sometimes, a curfew was slapped 
on at such short notice that there 
was not enough time for us to get to 
the YMCA, where we gave our con- 
certs, and the live programme 
would have to be replaced by some 
recorded music. This was such an 
evening, but the Post critic ap- 
parently failed to switch on his set 
to make sure that the advertised 
programme was being broadcast. 
Only when his review appeared in 
the pkper did he hear what 8 
laughing-stock he had made of 
himself. 

This was one of the incidents ! 
had in mind when some years later, 
as chairman of the orchestra com- 
mittee, I refused to continue playing 
during a rehearsal because the Pas! 
critic was sitting in the auditorium 
and ἔ knew that he intended to goto 
the Palestine Symphony Orchestra 
concert in the evening. The rehear- 
sal broke up in a near riot, and next 


- day [-received a letter from the 


director of the PBS accusing me of 


- breach of contract and threatening 


dire consequences, But my col- 
leagues stood by me and endorsed 
my insistence that we would stop - 


playing if ever we saw a critic al ἃ 


rehearsal ogain.. 


TO BE. FAIR, it wasn't only the 
Post critics who earned my 


es 
“sional distike: I developed what | 
belleyed to be well-grounded susp 
gions ‘of a number. of others, an 
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before long was thoroughly pre- 
judiced against the whole tribe. 

But, they say, if you can't bent 
ἘΦ " them, join them, and perhaps that 
partly explains why, in the end, 1 
became a music critic myself. 1 had 
two years with ἃ weekly maguzine, 
Here aid Now, and when that [olded 
for lack of funds in 1956 I was ap- 
gag lo take over the job at the 


1 was warned by the acting cditor, 
Arthur Saul Super, to go slow with 
my criticism, as the fast critic had 
been dismissed after a concerted 
oulery by some readers against his 
allacks on a very reputable conduc- 
tor, Twas also advised that the less 1 
wrote, the more chance { hud of gel- 
ting published, ns the paper had no 
foom to spare for such dispensable 
Material as music criticism. 

Under these auspicious begin- 
᾿ ing I started my carcer with this 
3 — Peper — without a contract or, in- 
deed, even a promise of regular 
employment and payment. Bul as 

Lurie once said to me alter 
refusing to give me a contract, peo- 
Ble loved writing for the Past so 
Thuch ‘that they'd go on doing it 
sven if they weren't paid at all. 
Which perhaps was not so far from 
the truth! 


OVER THE YEARS, things slowly 
changed and | began slyly introduc- 
{ng all sorts of subjects of musical 
Were Into the columns of the 
Paper — and record and book 
feviews: profiles of composers and 
Soneuctors: interviews with visiling 
_ Sfsts; previews of the concert 
. 8t0n;, social, financial and per- 
Sonal.problems relating lo 
= Tatestias or musical institutions ... 
Talon fine day in February 
-MY suggestion for a weekly 

mn was accepted and 1 decided 
illiant I thought 

Music and 


lark; and T hope it will notch up 
000 before I'retire. The.Post has 
Bone-g long, 
‘overage of 

thysical 


long way towards full 
everything relating to 


δ ttusical ‘life of Israel. My two- 


Solleagues— Benjamin Β i 

. Rol - ji ar-Arm in 

tl Aviv and Baber Rewer in Haifa 
nsi 


the three 


regular reviews of. es for.a par 1. 
ed _ evéat have vastly improved. <1. 


major cities, as well as reports on 
special events such as the Ein Gev 
Festival and activities at other kib- 
butzim and smaller towns such a5 
Beersheba and Netanya that make 
an increasingly significant contribu- 
tion lo the country's cultural 
development. 

Becuuse we are Israel's only 
English-langunge daily, our music 
reports play a significant role in the 
international cultural field. They 
provide information on the recep- 
tiun of foreign artists here, and tell 
foreign (mpresarios which of our ar- 
lists may be worth promoting. 

1 have even found myself drawn 
into the field of diplomacy. When, 
for example, the first group from a 
certain country came here to give 
some concerts, our powers thal be 
implored me not to be Lou harslr on 
them, because they did not want lo 
risk disturbing the'newly-cemented 
cullural exchange which we were so 
interested in developing. And when 
a close relative of the former presi- 
dent of another country was about 
to give a song recital, the man in 
charge of the relevant desk at the 
Foreign Ministry went out of his 
way to explain the importance of 
good relations with the country in 
question, and asked me lo use my 
judgment when I wrote my review. ἢ 
offered to let him write it himself, 
but he declined. 


THIS MAY not be an inappropriate 
occasion to revert to the incessant 
fight 1 am engaged in, not only 
against pressures from parents or 
teachers of budding young artists, 
but against well-intentioned 
members of the staff who feel 
obliged to, so to speak, ‘improve 
my English and in the process may 
introduce a subtle change of mean- 
ing in 8 review or even 8 musical 
gaffe. And then there is the matter 
of headlines, for which we Post 
music critics can take no fespon- 
ibility. ᾿ 
᾿ On the other hand, it is most 
satisfying to learn that raising an 15- 
sue of public concern can 
sometimes lead to the solution of 8 
long-standing . problem. Or ta be. 
‘told that, on account of an. 
enthusiastic review, the poor cma 
office sales for.a particular musical 
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TRAPPED, as it were, bet ween the 
towering biblical mountuins οἱ Eibal 
and Gerizim, Nablus is a squat, un- 
lovely town, which 1 must admit [ 
always find somewhal oppressive. 
But it is an important town, for it is 
the main seat of Palestinian 
Nationalism in what is still neutrally 
calted the West Bank. 1 journey 
there to see Mohammed Amireh, ἃ 
local news agent and a common 
“first base’ for a day in the areg, 
and Bassam Shak'a, the deposed 
mayor of Nablus, who remains the 
acknowledged leader of West Bank 
nationalist radicalism. 

My companions for the day are 
Zvi Bar'el, who covers the ter- 
ritories for Ha'aretz, and Issam Al- 
Kurd who does the same for the 
East Jerusalem Arabic daily 4|- 
Κιιάς. 


AMIREH, to give him his due, is 
an all-round newsman. His news 
agency, the oldest business of its 
kind in town, solicits ads for Ai- 
Kuds, sells newspapers — including 
some 60 copies of The Jerusalem 
Pest on weekdays and over [00 on 
Fridays — as well as foreign 
(including Egyptian) magazines and 
books, From here he also works us 
chief reporter from the Nablus aren 
for Al-Kuds. 

In this latter capacity, Amireh is 
in fact the first link in the chain of 
information that leads from the 
West Bank to East - Jerusalem 
Arabic newspapers, and eventually 
to the desk of West Bank und Gaza 
correspondents in Isracli news- 
papers and to foreign news agen- 
cles as well. 

We sip sweet black coffee in 
Amirch's office, a dingy windowless 
space under bare concrete stairs in 
the back of a building on a main 
street. A naked fluorescent tube il- 
luminates the grimy walls and a 
small formica desk piled with un- 
sold newspapers, 

The conversation turns to the 
hazards of covering the West Bank. 
Amireh, 42, a thin man with a 
moustache who rarely keeps still, is 

‘complaining of the lack of coor- 
dination between the military cen- 
sor and the military government, 
"Slories that the military govern- 
ment would like published, such as 
the sentencing of stone throwers, 
are sometimes spiked by the censor. 
And then the peepie in the military 
government charge me with bias." 


A native of Jaffa, Amireh was 
jailed by the Jordanians for over six 
months in 1965, on charges of com- 
munism. According to his calcula- 


τ lons, he has also becn held for 


about seven months in prison by the 
isracli authorities. This Includes the 
29 days he spent from early morning 
αἱ! late at night ia the offices of the 
- military government every day fol- 
lowing the removal of Shak'a last 
March. Recently he was banned 
from visiling his mother and brother 
at the nearby Bulata refuges camp, 


7 on the, grounds that his presence 


there Is “likely to incite.” | 
“Since Bassam's. sacking there 
has not been much (local) political 
news here,” says Amireh, In fact, he 
claims, there has tot been any real 
“news reporting from the West Bank 
in the Arabic newspapers since the 
tho Likud came into power. “All the 
really Important stories are cen- 
sored, The news they want today is 
all about the civil administration 


ἀπά ‘the village leagues.” He |s well 


aware, however, that ihe Arabic 


* nowspapers are often able to reprint 
τ stories from the Israeli press which 


they had originally fed to us precise- 
ly for the purpose of circumventing 
the censor. This absurd practice, 
which in large measure mirrors the 
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A call on the ex-mayor 


DAVID RICHARDSON, whose beat is the West Bank and Gaza, spends 
a day in Nablus, a centre of Palestinian nationalism, in a vain 
attempt to interview the city’s deposed mayor, Bassam Shak’a. 


A υἱόν; of Nablus. 


entire occupation, is of course 
reluctantly sanctioned by the censor 
himself, 

Amireh does not conceal his al- 
legiance to Bassam Shak'a and the 
PLO cause he espouses, although 
this does not show ἴῃ Amireh's 
reports as published by the pro- 
Jordanian Al-Kuds, 


OUTSIDE she Shak’a home we are 
stopped by a bottle-green border 
police jeep which matntains round- 
the-clock surveillance over the crip- 
pled ex-mayor, who lost both his 


- begs in a still unsolved terrorist at- 


tempt on his life some two years 


ago, : 

“Yes, and whal do you want?" — 
a blond sergeant challenges us, This 
has an intimidating effect on 
Amireh and Al-Kurd. Bar'el and I in- 
troduce ourselyes asa group of four 
journalists. We all produce our 
parers, and wait for the sergeant to 


- contact headquariers by radio. 


“Three-hundred, from thrée- 


‘ hundred-and-nineteen. I've got wo 


journalists here, and two guys from 
Al-Kuds. What-shall 1 do with 
them?” e 


ΓΝ THE PAST no restrictions were 


placed on journalists seeking to 
meet with Shak'a. One only had to 


submit to a search before. entering. 


the house, consistent with the 


"army's pretence that it Is there 24 
hours a day only. to protect Shak's 


from possible further attacks. 
Shak'a's own view Is that the army's 
teal purspose is to scare visitors 
away and to prevent him from leav- 
ing town, Ὡς τῷ a! “esa 

- Tt-takes half an hour for someone 
up there to degide whether or not 


we constitute a threat to the former 
mayor, The final answer is, yes, we 
cannot see him. 3 

The biond sergeant turns 
apologetic. “I personally would 
have you in, but orders are orders." 
There was, however, nothing 
apologetic about the manner in 
which he earlier enjoined Amireh 
Lo stop talking to Shak’a’s personal 
Arab guard, while we were awaiting 
a reply from on high. Deeply em- 
barcassed, not to say’ humiliated, 
Amireh later observes, “Now you 
see why my son hates the Jews." 

Bar’el and I decide to try our luck 
directly at the local Tegart fort, 


where the military commander οἱ. 


the prea shares headquarters with 
the newly installed civil. administra. 
tion, 

There we are told we are barred 
from secing Shak’a for a “specific 


security reason” which cannot be : 


divulged. The only-such reason we 
can think of js a recent incident in 
which a soldier was injured when a 
rock shattered the windshield of his 


“nillitary truck. But these-are almost 


daily occurrences in the West-Bank, 
and have nevor before justified this 
kind of. restriction, acy ee 
. We are also informed that Israel 
TY reporter Rafik Halaby, who had 
receded us in the:same bid-earlier 
in the morning, was also turned 
away.’ Perhaps the authorities 


suspect we were acting in concert, ° 


What -is clear, though, is that the 


powers that 86 are noi interested in- 


letting Bassam Shak'a have his § 
ee ve his tay 


An inquiry to the IDF spokes man™: 


in Jerusalem, -later - thal” svening 
ylelds no results, ‘No one ‘oan (ell ua 


(David Rubinger} 


who exactly decided not to allow us 
to interview Shak‘’a, nor for that 


- Matter who is so empowered to 


decide. But it turns out that the 
head of the civil administration in 
Judea and Samaria was a party to 
the decision, and that his advice 
was: “Just ignore them, don’t give 
them any answer.” 


COVERING the West Bank does 
have iis compensations, and the 
pleasant late lunch we share in 
Naum’s garden restaurant in 
Ramallah, alter we have conceded 
the failure of our mission, is perhaps 
the least of item. But while it is 
varied and often exciting, the work 
is, truth to tell, not frequently also 
frustrating and-even depressing. 
The Israeli reporter is able to 
gather as much information as he 
does because he is the regular ad- 
dress for the complaints of the local 
Palestinian population — which 


. also expects him somehow to obtain 


redress for their grievances. The ex- 
pectation from the Post, which is 
read dally by a sizeable section of 
West Bank professionals and intel- 
lectuals, is especially high. Reac- 


Nons to what 1, and other ‘con-_ 


tributors to the paper, write: may 


Sange ftom the deeply appreciative -" 
εὐ to the highly resentful — we are, 
after all, in Arab eyes, a Zionist - 


Rewspaper — but they are miel 
dismissive. - ; ᾿ 

Inevitably 1, along with my col- 
leagues, am‘driven to make 


- apologies for what is, in truth, dif- 

“ficult lo explain away, Thus 1 must 

“patiently argue that: the excésses’ of 

- Some: party of soldiers, o for that 
ter, 


Liles, are. not to be-taken 


as a reflection of official policy — 
and that, in any case, as 8 working 
journalist I can do nothing: about 
them. 

But the litany of complaints py 
the local Palestinians is itself dis- 
heartening: the unsolved shooting 
incidents, the abuse at roadblocks, 
the prolonged detentions without 
trial, the demolition of houses, the 
deportations to Jordan, the restric- 
tions on universities and the press, 
the land seizures, 

Some of the complaints are 
doubtless imaginary, and most of 
them may be exaggerated. All too 
often they are couched in well- 
rehearsed sloganeering jargon 
which is employed not merely to 
impress the visiting Israeli jour- 
nalist, but out of genuine convic- 
tion. But even the core of objective 
truth which can be saivaged from 
the mixture of fancy and lurid 
propagandizing is disturbing. 


ALTHOUGH my knowledge of 
Arabic leaves something to be 
desired — for which reason | 
sometimes resort to an interpreter 
— English and Hebrew are today 
handy enough tools for communica- 
tion with the- Palestinians. The 
Israeli news man’s problem is not 50 
much gathering information, as 
sorting out the wheat from the 
chaff. His real difficulty arises out 
of his relations with fellow Israelis. 

The settlers, needless to say, are 
hostile to the media, not excluding 
the Post, because for the most part 
the press fails to march to the ex- 
pansionist drum, But the authorities 
entrusted with the administration, 
military and civil, of the territories, 
are not very sympathetic either. Of- 
ficial policy, it seems, is one of 
deliberate confusion, evasion and 
obfuscation. 

Individually, the occupation pert- 
sonnel are often likable and under- 
standing. But as ἃ group they ap- 

* pear intent on suppressing the (ruth. 


AN ARMY officer signs an order 
designating some village land a8 
“state land,” and the order is posted 
in the village. But who can tell how 
much of what kind of land has been 
seized to what purpose? The IDF 
spokesman will refer you to the civil 
administration, which will pass you 
on to the defence minister's bureau, 
which in turn will suggest that you 
contact the Agriculture Ministry or 
the Settlement Department of the 
Jewish Agency. If truth will out, 
after all this, it may be counted ἃ 
hear miracle. 

Some time ago a proposal was 
made within the military govern- 
ment that a list be compiled for the 
use of newsmen, indicating which 
spokesman was responsible for 
what. The idea was vetoed by the 


- senior officers concerned, 


For all its frustrations and disap- 
pointments, the West Bank-Gaza 
beat holds an undeniable attraction 
for the Israeli reporter. Palestinian 
nationalism, both in the territories 
and abroad, has traditionally dis- 
played such unreserved hostility 
towards the Jewish state, that the 
natural tendency Is ignore it or to 
wish it away. But like the Palesti- 
‘nians themselves, it is here lo slay. 
and sooner or later this country, 
while standing ‘on its rights, will 
have to come to terms with it. 
Reporting on it coolly and 
. judiciously in these times 18 a 
” fascinating’ challenge. 


- BACK at my desk in Jerusalem, 1 
write up the story of my journey 


into Nablus, It.finds a place at the 


bottom of the front pst under the 
headline: “W. Ban 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1982. 


: officials pre- _- 
- Vent press from Visiting Shak‘a. 


T2 b> posrn 


= es ᾿ cite a 
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ible news 
150 years of honest, responsip\ 
Res τὰ for a exemplary public service both in Israel 


id... 
and throughout the wortd 
Our warmest congratulations. 


“My engine has passed the 500,000 kilometre mark. 
As an automotive engineer | know that to achieve such a record, 
the engine requires good maintenance and good oil. 


I’ve been using Sonol oil.’’ 


Joe Criden, 
Automotive Engineer 


Let's face it, there's no way to fool your 
engine. To work smoothly that long and 
without mishaps, it's got to receive the 
Proper oil treatment. As an automotive 
engineer and garage manager for many 
years, | know that a good engine oil must 
accomplish 4 things — prevent friction 
and provide cooling, cleansing and 
sealing. 

These were the guidelines for choosing an 
oil for my car — Sonol Champanol. 


It has worked. It's 8 fact, Over 500,000 
kilometres with the same engine — and 
it's stil going strong. 


(21310) 


Sonol is with you all the way. 
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. ἈΝ exchang 


: τῶ 2 year: 


From a perch in Washington 


Being at the right place at the right time and asking the right questions can make a difference, 
as WOLF BLITZER, this paper's correspondent in the American capital, has discovered. 


ITWAS Wednesday, April 6, 1977. 

ian President Anwar Sudat 
μά just wound up Lwo days of talks 
ἰδ the new U.S. President, Jimmy 
Carter. As is the custom in 
Wasingion, the Egyptian leader 
agreed το host 8 news conference at 
Shir House, the official residence 
for foreign guests, directly across 
Pennsylvania Avenue from the 
White House. : 

Sadat, that day, was more impres- 
sive in person than on television; he 
gemed taller and more handsome. 
He was dressed inmaculately in a 
dark pin-striped suit. Under the 
heal of the camera lights, he sturted 
to sweat. But in response to 
questioning, he kept his cool. He in- 
sisted that he was anxious to make 
peace with Israel if only Israet 
would agree to the establishment of 
a Palestinian state on the West 
Bank and Gaza. “Everything will be 
normalized after that,” he said. 

Some 50 reporlers were crowded 
into the relatively small living room 
a Blair House. The Egyptian Em- 
bassy, to its credit, had opened the 
tews conference to the entire τς - 
credited White House press corps 
—rathor than Lo invited guests only. 
in the past, the Egyptian Embussy, 
like other Arab embassies in 
Washington, had preferred the lat- 
ler route Lo avoid having to permit 
representatives of the Israeli news 
media lo attend. That one minor 
decision alone suggested to some 
local observers that perhaps Sadat 
was in fact sincere in his quest for 


Peace, 

The Egyptian ambassador, Ashraf 
Ghorbal, had asked reporters to 
identify themselves and their news 
Organizations before posing their 
questions to the Egyplinn leader. 
When a well-known American jour- 
nalist from one of the majar tclevi- 
fon nelworks stood and announced 
his name, Sadat nodded his head In 
acknowledgement, pulfing on his 
ON pagan 90 ahead,” he 

, Clearly pleased by all the 
Mlention he was eeeiing. 


Batley «πὰ οἱ the news con- 
ce, 1 raised my hand. To m 
Surprise, Ghorbal called on me right 
poy bad -_ tins, he probably did 
w who I was — 
doe today, as — although he 
Wolf Blitzer, The Jerusalem 
h - δα, looking’ directly into 
(δὶ i ba Ης did not flinch, 
, at President, you seem so 
me In‘your quest for peace. 
y-don't you do something to 
nstrate that to Israel? Perhaps 
phn Open some direct human 
et with er Why not alow 
© -of journalists 
we or scholars?” 1 sy think 
tied Ping-pong diplomacy as prac- 
τῇ few years earlier between 
"He and China, 
sum 22¢h direct contact, 1 as- 
cone tpetceptions all around 
which * hange and - concessions 
conld hewomed impossible then 
Pan ‘ome more realistic later. 
Of the Arab-Israeli conflict 
ological one," Sadat 
«4, myself, have no.objec- 
Dedsle this,..But believe. me, our 
Ὁ re. hot yet ready. for this 
᾿ 3 οἱ hatred, and four 
ak bifterness: All that hes 
; ‘We- must -take -it 
fieneve end: .the 


stute of belligerency in the peace 
agreement that is prema δὲ 
signed in Geneva by all of us, I think 
all this will be very easy.” 


LATER 1 wulked back to the 
National Press Building, thinking 
that Sadul’s answer was actually 
quite reasonable under.the circum- 
stances of that time. I filed my story 
on the news conference. It was the 
lead item on page one the next 
morning. The headline’ read: 
“Sadat: Normalcy afier statehood for 
territories.” . 


IN NOVEMBER, seven months 
later, Sadat stunned the world by 
announcing his readiness to visit 
Jerusalem and to address the Knes- 
sel, In the intervening months, he 
obviously had come to change his 
mind about direct human contact 
with Israel, since there still had 
been no {sraeli-Egyptian agreement 
ending the state of belligerency — 
let-alone the creation of ἃ Palesti- 
nian state. - “ὩΣ 

When [I visited Cairo in early 
December of that year with the 
first-ever invited group of jour- 
nalists from the Israeli news media, 
1 had a lengthy meeting with the 
director of Egypt's se! -official 
Middle East News Agency, 
Mohammed Gawad. Like other 
senior Egyptian. editors and 
publishers, Gawad had“ acconr 


‘panied Sadat lo Washington in 


rill. 
Atndeed, Gawad told me, after 
Sadats news conference, he and the 
other. editors were invited to- dine 
that evening with Sadat at Blair 


House. fo a 
: "\Gawad recalled that my question’ 


to Sadat’ earlier’ in the day had 


struck a sensitive chord. “At din- 
ner,” Gawad said, “the president 
asked me whether my reporter had 
filed his remarks at the news con- 
ference back home. ‘Yes, I told 
Sadat, ‘he sent back every word — 
with the exception of what you Lold 
the reporter from The Jerusalem: 


“Why did't he send that?” 
Gawad then quoted Sadal as having 


asked. - ᾿ς ; 

i Mr. President, I 
thought thit your answer was loo 
sensitive. You-were saying that you 
personally, were: ready to open. 
direct contact’ with Yerael but that 
your people, were ποῖ. T wasn’t sure. 
if we should seid that back home,” 

Sadat, according to Gawad, had 
clearly been’ upset. The ptian 
leader made him leave the table and 
immedlately call the reporter to in- 
struct him to send a separate story 
on that one question and answer. “1 
want my people to.know everything 
that I say fo the outside world,” 
Sadat said. Gawad did as Sadat 
asked. af “ 


LOOKING BACK, that one inci- 
dent with Sadat was, of course, an 
important highlight in| my 
Washington journalistic career. I 
learned that being at the right place 
αἱ the right time and asking the right 
question can make a difference. .᾿ 

The Jerusalem Post, for the most 
par, has 8 first-class reputation in 
the U.S. Because it “is written in 
English, it Is without doubt Israel's. 


Editon 

within the U.S. οἱ 
Jewish community. 
including key U 


State Department, the White 
House, the Pentagon and elsewhere 
in the government as well as 
Congressmen and Senators on 
Capitol Hill, ‘read it regularly as 
well. That alone has an important 
impact in usually making my [fe 
here somewhat easier, 

Because: The Jerusalem Post is 
perceived as being such an impor- 
tant newspaper, those reliable 
diplomatic. and well-informed 
sources —. the staple of all 
Washington reporters — are usually 
receptive in résponding to my ques- 
tions: They tend to return my 
telephone.cal!s a little more quickly 
than they: do those of other jour 
nalists: representing perhaps larger 
and richer=- but not as well known. 
to the American ear— Israeli news- 
papers. Sources generally like to- be 
able to resid what they say, even if 
they are not identified by name. 


REPRESENTING The Jerusalem 
Post in Washington means focusing 
primarily on U.S. policy toward the 
Middle East, with a special 
emphasis on the latest twists and 
turns in U.S.-Lsraeli relations. Other 
issues have to be left to the whims of 
the wire services — the Associated 
Press, United Press International 
and Reuters. There's a limit to what 
a one-man bureau can do. | 
That means establishing good 
contacts, of course, with the Israeli 
Embassy in Washington. The am- 
bassador, the minister and the other 
diplomats and military attaches 


in the same area of expertise, But 


relying solely — or even largely.— - 


on those Israeli sources is simply 
not enough. Like all sources, their 


there are ‘charged with specializing « 


ews can be. coloured by. other . 


political und personal considera- 
tions. 

Cross-checking teports means 
developing good ties with American 
sources as well, especially at the 
State Department, the White House 
and in Congress. Τὶ also means 
cullivating Middle East experts in 
the ucademic communily. Many 
times they will have uccess to infor- 
mation unavailable to juurnalists. 

Activists in the American Jewish 
political establishment, at times, 
can be quite usefulsin providing tips 
and directions on‘ certain stories 
since they, loo, are spending alot of 
their time worrying about U.S.- 
Isrueli relations. 

All journalists, naturally, trade 
stories with each other. In 
Washington, that probably vecurs 
miore offen than in many other in- 
ternational capituls, since those 
reporters covering the same story 
are usually wailing for the same 
news confcrences to begin, and are 
bunched together in the small press 
rooms of the State Depuariment or 
the White House. 


ONE GOOD fringe benefit about 
working for The Jerusiem Post in 
Washington is the fascinating peo- 
ple whose paths cross mine. Their 
views may be quite different than 
my own, but they are bright and 
challenging. Il's a pleasure to deal 
with them, even when we disugree. 

Over the years, the casts of 
character have changed but their at- 
titudes und views have remained 
remarkubly consistent. When I first 
arrived in Washington, lor example, 
Joseph Sisco was still Asssistant 
Secretary of State for Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs — the top 


.Middle East expert in the State 


Department. He was later followed 
by Alfred Atherton, now the U.S. 
ambassador in Cairo. Harold 
Saunders, who was widely viewed as 
a supporter of Israel when he 
worked- at the National Security 
Council under Henry Kissinger, 
came -nexl. And now, Nicholas 
Yelictes has that all-important job, 
which oversees (he supposedly 
- dreadful “‘Arabists.”- 

Not, .one of those four career 
diplomats, by the way, knows 
Arabic. Each had extensive ex- 
“perience in deating:with Israel as 
well as with the Arab world, They 
had their own styles and views. But 
while they were ‘ruhning N.E.A. 
(Near Eastern Affairs), they were 
often scen os Israel's-nemesis. . 

At the Israeli Embassy, | have 
observed closely Simcha Dinitz, 
. Ephraim Evron and, now, Moshe 
Arens. Here, too, they are each dif- 
ferent, But like the Sidte Depart- 
ment, there are limits within which 
they operate under the pressures of 
Washington and their views quickly 
blend, together. 

Journalists — especially Israeli 
journalists --- have to compete. 


- That's natural. But fortunately, 1 


have been blessed. for the most 
part, with several world class col- 
leagues, whose work F have come to 
respect. Looking back, it was usual- 
-ly fun working with the likes of Yoel 
Marcus of Ha’aretz, Nahum Barnea 
of Davar, Ya’acoy Ahimeir of {srael 
Television, and Nissim Kivity of 
Yediat Ahronot. Who says Israeli 
journalism can't compete with any 
other in.the world? 
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THE SALARY slip of the Israeli 
journalist is, alas, shorter than our 
briefest stories, affording us the op- 
portunity to report on, rather than 
be pant of, the country’s dolce vita, 
Yet, after over 30 years of reporting 
for the Past I wouid still hesitate to 
swap my job for a princely salary if 
it meant sacrificing the thrilling 
pleasure 1 feel when “I've got a 
story." Then suddenly nothing else 
matters. Perhaps the only ex- 
perience I can compare it to — if 
only theoretically — is that of a 
young woman when she first knows 
she's going to be a mother. But by 
the same token, if it turns out next 
morning that the edilor has spiked 
il, (thrown it out of the window, in 
common language) we suffer all the 
disappointment of a miscarriage. 

I joined the Post's Haifa office in 
1951, in those far-off, heady days 


- when we were all pulling together to 


put our Jewish state on its feet, 
Everything was new, or at least “the 
first. in 2,000 years,” a reporter's 
paradise. A new factory or a new 
machine’in an existing one, a new 
village or a new fruit grown in one, 


all were slgns to. our readers that 


“we'te making it,” 

Halfa was, and is, a “provincial 
place, but 1 have yet to feel provin- 
cial. So many of my stories were, I 
like to think, of universal or at least 


nationwide interest, and if the seat ” 


of government is not in this city — 
wall, do we nedd it? " 


In my first years immigrants were * 


arriving by the thousands, without 
{ncentives, free apartments, cars or 
duly-ftee stereos, and they all came 


by ship through Haifa port, then the . 


country's only harbour, There wos a 
story there every day, ranging from 
these newcomers who kneeled 
down and ‘kissed the’ concrete 


fewer, who refused to budge until 
they were granted a flat in a loca- 
tion of their own choice — usually 
Tel Aviv. ἜΝ ae 
The old British Army camp ἡ few 
miles west of the port was turned 
into an immigrants’ reception camp, 


.. “earth” of the quay when they ‘dis- . 
‘embarked to those. fortunately 


renamed “Sha‘ar Ha‘aliya.” The | 


Gateway of Immigration. grew 


. rapidly into a ‘huge tent οἷν, where 


the newcomers spent days or weeks 


until they could be settled. Here we * 


reported the. development of quick 
cures for the eye and scalp diseases 
many of them brought from the 


Haifa 


The capital of the north was, and still is, a provincial place, 
but YA'ACOV FRIEDLER, who has covered it for the past 
30 years, has yet to feel provincial. 


Arab countries; and here’ we 
reported the searing summer heat 
and the winter mud that often 
threatened to submerge’ the tents 
and the understanding most of the 
newcomers displayed for their dis- 
comfort. : 


I HAVE NEVER kept a diary, 
believing that if: it's important . 


enough I'll remember, and if It isn’t, 
why bother? This 1 clearly recall 
my ‘Tirst Passover with: the Post 


- when I participated In the Seder αἱ. 


the camp. where the newcomers 
from around the world sat together 
to read the Haggada, each con- 


tributing his own accents and - 


customs, I will never forget: how the 
patriarchs from Morocco passed a 
single pair of spectacles from nose 
to nose as they took turns reading 


the ancient ‘text. 1 wag reporting Β΄. 


miraculous new Exodus, and is it 
any wonder that the only detail 1 
have forgotten is the knedelach or 
whether there were any? | 

.T remomber ‘reporting the first 


mecting- of the - Israeli- 


Sheéepbreeders Union: and 
the installation of the 


first industrial, - sized’ 


kiln in a bayside cerantics fac- 
tory now defunct. The firsi, artificial 
insemination station for cattle in a 


nearby kibbutz.:The fitst cork face - 
tory, the first steel mill, The first — 

and still the country’s only — sub- 
way, the firal ship built for the Israel . 


merchant marine. But alsa the first 
prolonged and bitter scamen's 


: Strike and: (he first strike against 


“efficiency. dismissals” and the first 
elhnic riot in Wadi Salib, . “ - 
I ‘even recall attending the first 
trlal of an Israeli. businessman 
caught evading payment of 
purchase {2x on the curtalts he 
sold. Yes, such firsts were also 
treasured, And when a Kurdish im- 
migrant arrived at the Haifa law 


need a diary: 


the judge to order it to talk Persian, 
even an editor who might be the 
Teporter's greatest enemy (as most 
of them are, between you and. me) 
could hardly kill the story. 


THERE WAS so much.news and so 
little paper. Strictly rationed by the 
government, four pages were the 
maximum, redticed during one par- 


ticularly difficult period in the *50s 


to asingle sheet, when even our best 
stories had to be cotidensed to 
telegraphese, 

Newsprint was not the only shor- 
tage in those days, The government 
had its work cut.out just to feed the 
rapidly Increasing popylation,, and 
we kept Haifa port in the news for 
next day's menu, It was as bad as 
that, in the years when our farmers 
were’ still unable to-feed the nation, 
Touch less export millions of dollars 
worth of food as they do now. 

The arrival of a shipment:.of eggs 
from Turkey, onions from Eastern 
Europe, potatoes from England 
and, of course, that’ great 1950s 


standby, fish fillet from Scan-.. 


dinavia,; was news that made the 
front page even when there, were 
only two pages. ~ 5 


These were the foodstuffs thai. 


saved the country, and we were 


privileged to. report their arrival. 1 
was equally privileged one night 
years later to join’ Premier Levi 
Eshkol on board-an Israeli freighter 


which“ brought to Halfa the first - 


. shipment of American-made Hawk 
antiaircraft “missiles to -keep the - 


theeal ‘of Russian-made Arab 


᾿ Bombers from Israel's skies... 


5} remember, tdo, that some years - 


- earlier, when the U.S. refused to sell 
us arms and. we all felt: exposed, I"! 


reported the call of a.Siath Fleet 
destroyer thus: “Τῆς latest 
-Ametican, anti-aircraft’ radar ‘and 


missiles arrived in Haifa yesterday. 
τ <= but for Israelis only to look at,". 
courts‘ one morning with a ‘large 
radio set on his shoulder and asked 


Tt made the front page,-and | 
i ‘remind ἐν 


Gradually our exports developed 
too, and in those days when the 
Public Relations Officer had not yet 
been born in Israel, we had to ferret 
oul the good news by carefully com- 
bing the manifests of every ship 
leaving Haifa, Now we delighted 
our readers when’ we reported the 
firet export of chewing gum, which 
wes still not available locally al all, 
How proud we all were when we 


reported the first exports of our “in-- 


dustrial goods,” a shipment of quite 
primitive kerosene cooking stoves 
to Turkey. 

» Talso recall much later, spotting 
the export of a consignment of Uzi 
sub-machineguns, But as their 
destination was Portugal, then still a 
dictatorship, my report nearly 
caused a cabinet crisis. 


ONE OF my biggest scoops of the 
time, the arrival of the first Bank of 
Israel banknotes printed in Britain 
ta replace the old “Anglo- 
Palestine" currency, was spiked by 
the censor. The banknotes, millions 
of them;.arrjved in the old Zim 
Freighter, Tamar, and were 
manifested as “printed paper of no 
commercial value” (which strictly 
speaking they were, until they were 
put into circulation). I spotted them 
because the.“\worthless paper" was 


“unloaded under heavy police guard; 


but the densor blue-pencilled the 


“story-on the ground that it might: 


Create an economic panic. 

The Teshnion flowered in the 
Sixties into’ a major institution of 
great. repute, drawing many dis- 
tingulshed .. visiting “scientists and 
_Some Nobel prizéwinpers, including 
future: laureate Denis Gabor. He 


delighted us with the story of how’ 


. his father had asked ‘him, when he 
". decidéd to study physics, whether 
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“it's ‘a, living. for a “Jewish boy.” 
Many οἵ. the British and American 
scientists who had worked on the 


“ Manhattan’ Project, which 


Sevelo 


NT? | 
ι : ‘ 


‘were dropped on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, visited the Technion and 
in interviews provided some insight 
into the moral aspects of working 
on the bomb. Then came the conr 
puter experts, posing the question 
whether the machine’s man-created 
intelligence will ever match that of 
man himself. “We have no scientific 
basis for saying that it will or it 
won't,” one MIT savant summed tt 
up, leaving us pretty much where 
we had been on the subject. 


UNFORTUNATELY, ποι 
everybody who makes a speech has 
very much worthwhile to say, and 
many were the hours of bombastic 
blather we had to endure in the ser- 
vice of our readers. But one day J 
got my own back with a scoop on an 
outbreak of food poisoning among ἃ 
number of guests al a function in 
the nearby Mikhmoret fishing 
school. My investigations disclosed 
that the salads in the cold bulfet had 
been spoiled by their long exposure 
to the sun while the speakers 
droned on. 


The whole country laughed, but . 


our orators have unhappily not yel 
learned that brevity is not only the 
soul of wit but also helps to keep the 
goodwill of reporters as well as 
audience. 

A story of mine about how 
dolphins plague our fishermen, 
stealing their catches while 
“laughing” at them, was picked up 
by the marine bio-science facility of 
the U.S. Missile Centre, at Point 
Mugu, California, and was con- 
sidered by the compilers of an 
anthology of dolphin lore through 
the centuries to be a classic, So! am 
immortalized in The ‘Dolphin Smile, 
along with Homer, Shakespeare and 
Hemingway. aca 

No, I can’t say I've felt very 
provincial writing under the con 
dateline. Not thal I can look bac! 
exclusively on pleasurable assign 


‘ments, 1 have covered the funerals . 


‘of victims of terror and war, sh 
among the severed limbs of the 
children of Avivim whose sch 
“bus was hit by a terrorist rocket, - 
reported from the Ma’alot an 
Nahariya terror outrages. ot 
Nor have I missed a diary. 


_ Indeed, -thinking over the past 30- 


odd-years, I find that my mem 
‘has been almost photographic, wit! 


| vhich. this difference: it: hasn't all been 
the--atom, bombs «that ᾿ ey a 


negative,’ 


A Family Portrait: 


Economy & Effective Cleaning 


“Shalgit’” — The money-saving 
laundry powder. Containing 
40% special active Ingredient. 
(More than the required Israeli 
standard). Easily gets rid of 
grease and sweat stains. 
Problem-free rinsing. 15 
washes to every carton. Buy it 


in the 4 kg. package or the 6 kg. . 


reusable container. 


“Nesspon” — The special - 


detergent that does all the 
heavy-duty cleaning and 


polishing in your kitchen, ᾿ 


Special component safeguards 
hands. 


“Ness — A dish paste that 
smells good and lasts and Laata. 
Versatile, use it throughout the . 
house.” Special additives . 
protect your handa. ὲ 


.* makes ironing easy. 


“Ritzapon" — A product that . 


stretches your budget and 


-makes your floors clean and © 
shiny. Fast-acting:’ stain . 
remover that leaves 8 pleasant 


odour in the house. 


“Noam” .— Fabric softener. - 


‘Adds .softness to your fally 
laundry, makes it fresh~ and 
‘fluffy. Brightens colours and 


ΠΣ ον 


= 


Shikun Ovdim has been buliding flats 


Today, you can rely on us. 
118 worth your while 
to buy a flat now, with the 


Ξ Bates τοῖς TROT 


=. 


Housing Ministry rights. 


Hod iashnron — rami-detached catlages 


᾿ "TalAviv, 5B Rehov Le Guai iI; 
_. Tal. 02-J00721: ea 


ἦν Haifa and Galilee . 


᾿ Kirpat-Yam 


Halfa — Ramat Sapir oa Ἢ 
Halfa — Pe'er Nol, Bet Bonovember 4 
Kiryat Halm — Rehov Zeitlin τ 3 
Upper Nazareth --- Shchungt Ben-Gurion 3,4 
Carmlel — Reohov Yehian ὁ ee | 

. Carntiel — shops ᾽ Ἢ . 
. Tlherlas -— Don Yosef ; "24,5 
Safad — offices 20-25 sqan. ᾿ 


Nahariya — Rehov Wolfson 
Detajis. Hovrat Shikun Ovdim Lid 


throughout the country — for the past 56 years. 


increased assistance given to holders of 


*” Jerusalem 


Zichron Ya'akoy — Ramat Zvi, Rehov Serah3 


Details: Hevrat Shikum Ovdim Ltd. 
Jcrugalam, & Rehav Hillel, Tel. 02-233396 


Tel Aviv.and Central Area - 
-Bat-Yam — Ramal Hanasal > se 
", ΜΗ —Shchunat Ben-Gurion : : 
Yafo — bythe MaccabiYafostadium . - 
᾿ Netariya "-- Kiryat Nordau ; 
. “Delalls: Revrai Shikun Ovdim Lid. ΄. 
- ‘Tel Aviv, 88 Rehov La Guardia (Yed Eliahu, 
‘Tel.03-390721 6΄. - 


_Baersheba, Negev Centra, Tel. 057-72540 


“"*** Unlinked.Joans up to 15 100,000 at 72% Interest ᾿ 


᾿ avallable. Β 
For Housing Ministry rights holders: 
1. Loans ag fited by the Housing Ministry 
2, Complementary loans through Bank Mishken — 
Bank Hapoallm Lemashkanta’ot throughout the 
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* conditions, - 
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wy BOSS Kirschen οἵ The on the wall of a cave) But comic 
Jewoem Past has hair like David — strip artists, those cartoonists who 


Bea-Gurion and Albert Einstein. attempt to tell a story in cinematic 
Kot the same kind-ef-bead, mind punel-by-puncl form, have only’ 
but the same casual {Sor ~heen with us for about 80 years. 


vi 1) tangles of fluffy io stri 
‘ nkempt) tang! Gut of the at the urn of the Conese began 


lop of his pate. I, on the othe: hand, film, tried to lell a story without 
φοῇ a neat, hair-free dome. sound. The silent film interspersed 

Another difference between us is dialogue frames, while the comic 
afamacartoon character und he strip came up with the “ballocit* 
ia cartoonist. That is why 1 am - which alluwed (he incorporation of 
siting this profile: he is capable of (πὲ dialogue into the picture itself. 
sibling in (elt-tipped pens bul Sound effects were indicated by the 
shen it comes to pounding a now familiur “CRASH,” "POW" 
ipewriter, Uncle Shuldig has to and “CRUNCH,” 

in, Strips were born as a result of the 

Kirschen is a Zionist who believes — circulation war between Hearst and 
that all Jews should return to Israel Pulitzer. A plan to print full colour 
od take part in the building of the — pictures und art reproductions in 
weiety and state that will be alight the pages of a New York paper 
unto the nations. He has devoted — proved to be technologically impos- 
himself to this goal for more than a= sible: every colour but yellow 
decade, A measure of his eflec-  “bled" through the paper and made 
tiveness may be seen in the fact that Σ 
his parents, his siblings, und every 
one of his aunts, uncles, cousins und 
cosest friends have chosen to re- 
ain in the galut. 

Kirschen claims to have invented 
me “aboul nine yeurs ugo™ as a foil 
to one M. Shiffman, Egged 
sokesman, who, in response lo 
complalnts from bus riders, always 
semed to find blame with the com- 
painant, Kirschen's invention wus 
be a character unique on the 
local scene: someone who would 

ge thal he was at fault, 
ho would accept the blame. 


Sq; 


~ 


AMERICAN) 


a mess. And so a staff artist, was 


Ἐ ἃ 


RESTAURANT 


R.Z. BLAU 


"Wholesale Paper and Stationery 
Jerusalem, 7 Rehov Hahavatzelet, Tel. 226041 
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The Jerusalem Post 


The living Dry Bones 


That mythical cartoon character, M. SHULDIG, originally 
designed to accept the blame for everything, discusses the 
M. SHULDIG | thoughts and idiosyncracies of his creator, YAAKOV KIRSCHEN. 


who seemed to have not a worry in 


Prior to his aliya, the cartoonist - 


the world. Later cartoonists would — provided a few chuckles for readers 
appropriate the character for use on οἵ Playboy magazinc, which was 
comic postcards, with the caption lucrative but unfulfilling. Now, at 
‘What me worry?" When a group = work on Dry Bones, he finds condi- 
of cartoonists met to produce a tions just the opposite. 


cartoon magazine, it was 


‘up abit and dubbing him “Alfred E. broadcasts throughout the day, 
Neuman.” The face that adorns reads several newspapers and then 
each issue of Mad is in fact, the stumbles into the Post at about 6 
Face That Launched a Thousand p.m. He unlocks the door to his of- 
Strips. Cartoonists are, I find, asen- fice, a makeshift, jerry-built plastic. 


timental lot. 


KIRSCHEN made atiya in 1971 


room formerly used as a sloreroom 
for old newspapers and books. 
Kirschen's office has maintained 


from New York where his family _ its storeroom look, despite the addi- 
had been following the lower East tion of a Minnie Mouse poster on 
Side — Brooklyn — Queens Jewish the wall, a slowly dying fern-by the 


trek. 


window, and an antiquated light 


And on January 1, 1973, Dry table at which he scribbles out his 
Bones was born. A secular Jew, message to the world euch evening. 


-- 


FLNER CABOOSE No977 


Kirschen nevertheless is a believer 


Seated at the light table, our hero 
(in the guise of an idea man) selects 
the topic of the day (whatever's 

_ bothering him) and orders the 
scriptwriter to script out the strip. 
Then, assuming the role of 
scriptwriter, Kirschen writes a six- 
box scenario for the cartoonist. 
When the script is complete, a soft 
drink is in order, and by the time he 
saunters back from the Post's sump- 
tuous commissary, he has 
“become” the cartoonist who 
dutifully gives life to the words of 
the scriptwriter. 

Occasionally there are arguments 


in the Book of Ezekiel; his vision of between the cartoonist and the 
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SUNNY IMAGES _ 


4 Midoar Sihal Street P.0.8, 7461 


Y¥KIRSCHEN 


baritone uke, a horse-hair rebuba, a 
zither, several nose-flutes, an 
auloharp, an alto recorder, a 
sopranino recorder, several diatonic 
harmonicas, a couple of chromatic 
harmonicas, and » mandolin — all 
of which he plays, none of them 


ariming “what me worn" Yellow — grea atans Wark Wabi WHR Ate, Cea Shale 

Kid as their mascot, sprucing him order. Kirschen listens to news ments, iaa,.to_musical instru- 
a collector of model trains; ἘΘῊΣ 
centrating om American Flyer, a 
firm which produced a unique line 
halfway between the too-smull HO 
size and the too-large O gauge. As u 


UKELELE 


result of its daring decision and 
singular contribution lo the world of 
model railroading, the company 
went out of business. There is 
something in the failure of great 
ideas which appeals to him, [ think. 

Kirschen is a very political 
animal, but he hus been unable to 
find any political party in the 
country which meets his needs. 
“We Iried socialism and i didn't 
work; we tried capitalism and that 
hasn't worked.” 

Kirschen sees himself as a news- 


| : 
d ‘ ske ὃ ing carloon draw- a 
f Haifa and Galilee meone who would sland up and usked fa do ole ellow ink to the “dry bones” presents the full i ‘Ki i his Paper cartoonist living and work- 
Ey ' ἥ oy Oat te Eirrat Tem 3.4 re H “teh bin shuklig” (I'm guilty). Se ae ook. story of The return of the children of aera eee De ee a ing al a time when newspapers 
] ες Ashdod and.the South ee 4 Kirsch say with pride that, “The public quickly accepted the Israel (o their land, their rebuilding healthy schizophrenia.” It would around the world are folding ad 
᾿ Flats for sale o Ashkelon — Barnea’ —‘Semi-detachad homies Upper Nazareth igs an inLENtiOns  wrin (itled Hogan's Alley bul dub- and reforesting of that land, and an τ that the contents of his head the pressures of recession and the 
n the open market Ι ῃ 'Ῥρι 3,4 hotwithstandi p ¢ it appeal πὶ οἵ ποῖ! He h 
q a Ashdod — Rehov Dolphin penthouses 4 ‘Tiberias — Rehov Don Yosaf 4.8 treading, have never really hey “ἼΤΩ Yellow Kid" by its fans). accurate portrayal of our political SPP e et er vcted and tangled asthe advent of new technologies. He has 
Jerusalem Artudod — Rogertn 4 Halfa — Ramot Sapir 3,54 med the blame for anything. The “unfair” use of this pandering trials, tribulations, wars anddestiny. ον that adorns it. And so itis that therefore decided to take the logical 
East Talpiat*#* : 4,6 eee tea βίοι 3,4 Kiryat Halm — Rehov Zeitlin 3 ut then, who among us cin S\Y (0 mublic taste to boost circulation _Kirschen felt, however, thal o3 0 night he (they?) comes up with stép of attempting to design 
East ταῖν Γ᾿. on J.ezion— Rehov Abrabenel 3%, 4.5 Nahariya — Rehov Wolfion 7 that he has truly lived according ta rn ie Ezekiel left out afew minor details δ ight h Υ saan comics for home computers.” He 
- allo — shops | ottagos, 3, 4.5 Kiryat Gat : 3.4 Details: Hevrat Shikon Ovdim Lid., Plan of his creator? ? was condemned as “Yellow Jour: πὲδ od the telephone service, Εἰ. the “bones for the next morning’S  reruses to divulge any further detuils 
Ma‘als Adumaind «οὖ Sea bo Saree te ada. aces Halla, 43 Rehov Hebalute, Tel. 04-660915 CARTOONIST. : nalism™ by raha ce Be ae rage Eaqhe” rules of rond Paper. ae at this time, other than to say that 
een Shia α, Sepia τ we __ Ashdod, 26 Rehov Rogodin, Tel. O55-31218/7 Ashdod and the South some fee cee eae ened beara courtesy, etc.) and it is these details we aie a iene bana, ahenbe “it ul be as eel and aS ae 
5 : Ἡρ τοὺ one : a the first print Hh Kid'' was amoronic- which Kirachen's Dry Bones tek to three + 8 Leno ἢ novative a step as American 
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“At our Jerusalem office, 15 Rehov Bén Hillel ὁ ᾿ 
* Sunday-Friday 8 am.-12 noon 8 ςῸῸὃῦὃΘῦΘὋΘΌὅῃὄἘἘ-;"““Ὁ" 
‘Sunday, Monday, Wednesday also 3-5 p.m. - 


WV Shikun Ufituah Offers 


Cottages in Gilo - 


. On Sale — 414-5 room cottages 


above the main shopping centre of the quarte:, 


2-rvum flats are also being offered for sale inthe Gilo- 


quarter’s finest spots. 
— First Come First Served — 


Details and-sales conditions: . δι 
For Gilo Flats: at qur Gilo Office, .". 


᾽ν 240 Rehov Rosmarine 


Sunday-Friday; 8 a.in.-12 noon .. ὌΝ 
Sunday, Monday, Wednesday also.3-5 p.m: 
For Flats at Ramot' and’ Maale Adumim: 


EDNESD. 


ars ago | learned ubout a 


SOME yous SE ong oul of his Ι he lo 
yt ice, who had killed Ss § ory 


F irony of a boy surviv- 
bel Tevlce only to tke his 
" fife dsturbed me, but not only 
it ge like to think (hat our youth 
; great part of the raivan d'etre 
πὰ the stale, According to some 
tia, suicide by young peo- one of my collengues hud gone to 
i in the U.S. hus reached — high school with the boy. And by 
Fee” proportions. In Isrucl, 1 chance 1 knew the school well. 
‘yamed, the Health Ministry suys Again by chance — although by 
there are about three suicide at- now I was wondering if chance real- 
rempis pet week by Leentgers. ly had anything to do with it — I dis- 
1 never knew the young Ἐχ- covered that long ago 1 had met the 
με, but 1 decided on investiga- girl who had heen the boy's closest 
ἐπ of his case might be useful und = companion in his last years, 
sgnificant. Now began u series of ᾿ 1 then gol involved in u series of 
sunning coincidences — or perhaps — interviews — with the boy's friends, 
potsostunning inacountry assmall teachers, former comrades in arms, 
yours [discovered that one ofmy his former Scout leader, the 
fiends had been in the boy's Nahal girlfriend und certain specialists. 1 
goup. By chance I discovered that — spent more time on the story than | 


Matthew Nesvisky 


upon your jubilee... 
wishing you 

much success and 
continued cooperation... 
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had on any previous article. I cot- 
lected a tot of notes. And then | col- 
lected my courage and did what | 
had been putting off for last. I called 
on the boy's parents, 


| WAS UNEASY, for I had never 
before interviewed a couple about a 
son who had committed suicide. It 
was the most intimidating assign- 
ment { had ever given myself, 1 
knew thal in the worst journalistic 
tradition 1 was invading personal 
privacy. But I felt that what | had 
learned about the young man had 
significance: and, if the parents ap- 
proved, I would like to tell his story. 

The interview was difficult at the 
outset, The boy had taken his life 
five years before, but the wound 


was still fresh for the parents. The 
middle-aged couple, however, were 
open and frank, and we must have 
got on well, for | was Mattered that 
they eventually give me photos and 
even did something they had never 
done for anyone else: they showed 
me their son's letters, including one 
discovered months after his death in 
which he very clearly indicated that 
“the darkness” was closing in. 

Everyone had jold me the boy 
had been extraordinarily gentle, 
kind, considerate, even angelic. The 
parents confjrmed that, and perhaps 
such perceptions were only to be ex- 
pected. But I was moved beyond all 
journalistic cynicism when the 
father, slowly and painfully but 
quite lacking in self-consciousness, 
said the most remarkable thing I'd 
ever heard any father say about a 
son: “i always Felt that my boy was a 
better person than | was.” 


T wrote my story. It was very long 
and it made me uncomfortable , but 
Τ told myself it was good. I thought | 
had sufficient clues as to why the 
young man had taken his fife, and ! 
thought his story would be impor- 
tant. As we had arranged, [ took the 
story lo the purents; I also took my 
editor along for moral support, The 
parents praised the story. And then 
some teurs were shed. And then 
they said they wanted to think about 
the whole thing. 

The next morning they called and 
said they just didn't want, the story 
published. They recognized there 
was ἃ point in telling the story. They 
just couldn't bear to sce it in print, 
Even if all the names were changed. 

U returned the photographs and 
the story to my file. | lost the story, 
but of course | realized that was 
nothing compared to the loss of that 


“young man to the family of Israel. 


OUR MAN 


N LONDON 


Attention all exporters and importers! 
Now you have a friend in London, 


to assist you. 


Next time you're in London -. 
phone Moshe Meirav, and he'll be 


happy to meet you. 


Our men around the world are located in 


- the financial centers in: 


New York, Miami, Los Angeles, Nassau, 
Cayman Islands, Buenos Ae Sao Paulo, 
Santiago de Chile, Punta del Este, 

Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, Toronto, 
Montreal, Luxemburg, London. 


- Total Assets exceed 
$10 Billion. 


hy 280 Branches and 
5 i ‘offices in Israel and 
Mi abroad. : 


IN THE THIRTIES and Forties, 
the art life of this country was firmly 
centred in Tel Aviv. But Jerusulem 
and Haifa were not to be left out. 
The former had the Bezalel 
Museum and the very active Artists 
House, then located in u huge 
Quonset hut next to the King David 
Hotel. The city’s art lovers lived 
chiefly in Talbieh or Rehavia; every 
Saturday morning hundreds of them 
walked the triangle formed by the 
Bezalel, the Artists House and the 
Nora Gallery in Rehavia, all of 
which held their vernissage on 


Shabbit, 


In Tel Aviv, the Post's critic was 
Sarah (Sadie) Wilkinson, who had 
studied art in her native 
London; in Haifa, Ephraim Harris, 
still going strong after 46 years, 
and, in Jerusalem, the late Theodor 
F. Meysels, an Austrian journalist 
who had settled here after the 
Anschluss with his Jewish wife, who. 
set ubout breeding dogs in their flat 
in an old Arab house in Mamilla 
Road. He also reviewed films and 
wrote one of the Post's most pop- 
“Rambler's 


ular features, , 

Notebook.” ' 
Meysels was perhaps the least 

quatified to be a critic, but he was 


the liveliest of writers, and by far’ ” 
the most colourful character ever to’ 


cross the threshold of the Past. 
Tall, bald and cadaverous, sun- 
burned brown as a nut and sporting 
a huge soup-strainer moustache, 
Mcysels had great style. He affected 
British houndstooth jackets, a bluc 
ascol, suede desert boots, and 
cultivated a natural likeness to 
Chiang Kai-shek. He carried a 
silver-headed walking stick in his 


hand and a small, long-haired ter- τὺ 


tier under his arm. 

[first met Th.F.M., as he signed 
himself, early in 1949, when he was 
just 50, but it was not until 1953, 
when J became features editor, that 
[had to deal with him on a profes- 
sional basis, The experience was at 
once a trial, an educulion and a 
delight. Each visit was a happening, 
filled with anecdotes of the past and 
the present. Th.F.M. was a talented 
raconteur; he also exuded deceit 
with the brazenness of a Munch- 
hausen. The intellectual Yekkes who 


then filled many important positions Ὁ 


at the Post louthed him to a man. ἢ. 
always found myself charmed by his 
audacity, My chief worry as an 
editor, was to determine if he had 
really been to the show he had writ- 
ten about. (In 1941, Meysels had 
written the “scoop” of ‘all time, 
claiming to have boarded the Patrin 
᾿ before its “iiegal” immigrants were 


drowned. His’ heart-rending report .. 


was a figment. of his fertile 
imagination.) =~, . 


Th.F.M. nol only. had style; he | 
had guts. At the “beight ‘of the 
a 


fedayeen incursions id murders in 


. the Negey, he took ‘ite on foot - 


Shrough the canyans of the Arava, 
. armed only with-a tiny pistol, We 


. swam most-of the way to Akaby.and’ 


later’ visited the: first ‘MarineyLife 
Muscum at Ellat,’ which featur: a 
collection of exotic’ dried fish. Badk 
in' Jerusalem,: Th:F.M. ‘calmly: 
produced a numberof these aid of- 
Tefed. to “share: them with. me. 
Shocked, [ declined; but he’later- 


left an sxquisite- little blowfish “on .: 


my desk where it slowly rotted.’ It 
‘slank of'shams,. . λα Se 

in 1959 the burgeoiing’ Austrian - 
Television Service. made Th.F.M,. 


Th.F.M. packed up his family ‘and 

ieft Israel for good, thus ending over: 
- two colourfyl.decades in Jerusalem.. 

He died in Vienna in 1963. "". 


EDITING ‘the art- copy. had nol. 
_ been a difficult chore for me; | was 
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A view of the arts 


“Being an art critic has as many drawbacks as it has 
pleasures, but | can think of nothing more agreeable than 
being paid to go to art exhibitions,’ writes MEIR RONNEN. 


a graduate of a classically seademic 


art school, held a degree in art 


history and had studied Zen 
ainting, composition and cal- 
igraphy in Japan, Arts or art history : 
graduates were ‘very thin-on the 


ground In those days, With Th.F,M. 
‘gone and no olher suitable can- 
didate in sight, I decided to wrile 


- the Jerusalem art reviews myself. 


Like many tyro critics, 1 was 


scathing. The -shows 1 first wrote 
: About wero-dull indeed; but 1 must |. 
have gone overboard. One veleran.” 
Yekke artist, then in his late sixties, “. 


télephoned me in: tears. 1, was 


shattered, Since then, though never 
᾿ Vorgetiing ‘that @ erilic’s job is to * 
 .erlticize, [ have tried, no doubt, with 


‘varying success, lo be-less churlish 
οὐδ more charitable, ©" ies 
_ Being an‘art critic has as many 


drawbacks os it has pleasures, 


though I can think of:nathing more . 
agrecablé than, being paid to go. to. 
art exhibitions. Critics are optimists: 


an aiterhie soul μοί γε αι _ hope.springs eternal in thelr breasts, - 


Every “invitation ‘holds του! new 
romise. Many shows (ΕΠ [Ὁ deliver: 
iy shows are a delight. But there 


:is: something.to be. leartted from: : 
. gvery exhibition, good or.bad, fresh 


or stale; and there ought to ‘be 


‘soinething. learned from every. - 


review, | : 


- Peals are made op behalf of artists 


« article about ‘the “special angle” of 
. 4 particular artist's case (concentra- 
‘thon camp survivor: heroic: i 


-. holding brush ‘between: teeth; child 
* wonder; pensioner who sees himself 
. 88 a Grandfather Moses), The Post 
"stands pal on publishing only 

oritical reviews; and only of those thereabouts, artists would also call 
- Shows. exhibited at professional 
r VENUES OF musgums. | 


- callers, too (Pm:not, ace: if th 


{Courtesy Israel Museum} 


ONE OF the great drawbacks of be- - 
Ing acritic is that one is submitted’ 
1o a constant barrage of phone calls, 
begging le\ters and unheralded ap- 
pearances, not only by the artists 
themselyes, but by -their mothers, 
husbands, lovera,-PR agents, etc. 
Most of these private ploya and ap- 


Artists call you to have you come 
to evaluate their work. “Would you 
tell me if [ should have: a show?" 
(you know they. are going to have 
one anyway), Tourists call to get 
financial appraisals. Others are 
more down to earth. “Can you 
tecommend a good framer?” 
“Should” | Guy--a Bergner?" “Is 
Rubin still’ α goad: investment?” 
«No recommendations, "No ap- 
praisals. But ΜΓ you want to know, 
art, in-géneral, ‘isn't a good invest- 

sepl for the likesof 


exhibiting at- tion-professional 
veriues, such as private horned (their 
own or’ others’) -and community 
centres. ee ΩΣ 
. There are many requests for ad- 
vances,” a “colour” story-or feature 


paratrooper; limbless painter 


Up until the mid-Seventies or 


up and ask me to write a foreword 


Most phone calls are made to 


: ᾿ . my declining, they'd say, “But so- 
one’s home (“1 couldn't get. you at 


and-so does it,” naming Ἑ colleague, 


: the office"), in the middle.of dinnér "Or even a curator. Such practices 
. ΒΓ now a thing of the past; and in.” 
᾿ any case, printing costs are now 80. 


or at 3 p.m. when one is having a 
snooze. Gallery.owners are fr : 


-high-that few exhibitors’ can -afford 
(0 produce-4 ‘catalogue, Θ᾿ 
eo the 


Fifties and Six: 


to their catalogue, offering. afee.On . 


: With 


send a signed print and i 

a full-blown ‘painting i cee 
and critics who had been helpful or 
who had written α “positive 
review, These I would return, 
Sometimes a print would arrive 
from an artist who had Teturned — 
or left for — abroad (non-Israetis 
would often leave tokens of 
gratitude). Such gifts were donated 
to charitable auctions. But this 
practice of “thanking” critics has, 


as far as I know, also ceased, As for ἡ 


curators they are now expressly f 
bidden to accept gifts. se 


BEING a critic costs you 
friendships with many nice and in. 
terresting people who also happen 
to be exhibiting artists. You simply 
can’t become intimate with an artist 
and remain completely objective 
and free of any inhibitions in ex. 
pressing your opinion of his work. | 
number fess than three artists 
among my close friends, and these 
friendships predate professional 


᾿ Tinks, 


One can avoid artists, but not 
their dealers, the gallery owners. 
Further, dealers’ comments on their 
artists, even if biased, are often in- 
valuable: they are a prime source of 
information, beginning with such 
mundane matters as biographical 
details. Many dealers are extremely 
knowledgeable and possessed of 
vast experience. Happily enough, 
most are in the business because 
they love it. more than money; in- 
deed, many of them barely make 
ends meet. But running a gallery 
can be a very rewarding experience, 
T often marvel at the patience of 
dealers in handling that mosi dif- 


ficult of all breeds, the artist; and _ 


their’ patience in dealing with 
adverse ciriticism. 

There is, of course, the oc- 
casional dealer who is obsessed with 
his or her vocation and who brings 
to il a sense of mission, usually with 
accompanying paranoia. These are 
the types who will tell you, every 


- time and with complete sincerity, 


that the arlist they are exhibiting a 
the moment 5s the greatest. Should 
the same artist eventually desert 
them for another dealer, the evalua- 
tion abruptly changes. Luckily for 
the critic, such dealers are few and 
far between, Most dealers have tho 
tact to leave you in peace when you 
visit a show, 

Most dealers — and curators — 
see the critic as one of the chief 
avenues for making the public 
aware of the existence of their 
shows. Most artists believe the 
critic’s role is to provide them with 
publicity; for many artists, even @ 
negative review is better than the 
oblivion of no review at all, for 
when the show comes down, all that 
is left of its record are the clippings. 


THE CRITIC'S chief responsibility, 
at least at this newspaper, is to the 
readers. It is for them that the critic 


- writes, not the artists, or the dealers, 
Ὁ or the curators. The critic's role is 4 


dual one: that of reporter and 


editorial writer; -he delivers a news A 


story with an opinion. 
The critic writes about who and- 
what is being exhibited (the what & 


"not always so simple to describe); 


he must fathom the artist's inten. 
tions and contrast them with hi 
achievements, technical, aesthetic 


-and intellectual. The critic may 


evaluate what he thinks Js the rele- 
vant place of a work in art history. 
The critic tries to inform and in- 
struct, occasionally to entertain. He 
does not set out to please the artist, 


curator or dealer. He: must, 


however, please you, gentle a 
not with a particular opinion, bul. 
he force -of reason. 
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a newspaper is insuf- 

WRN τὰς writing for The 
Gia Post is even Worse. 

st [hate about writing for a 

is (a) making the ap- 

πὸ ments for ‘interviews and (b) 

macs Jing the results. ᾿ ; 

[hate making the appointnents 


6 that nobody mich 
ee ΤΣ me, and that they 
Ls to talk to The Jerusalem Post 


even fess, Often 1 am right. 


tpone calling for long 

: pu sometimes find that the 

ἐμαῖς of your earnest attention 
the country. Unfortunate- 
riot of them live here, and 
ride to tick it out. ἢ 
om tell you why people don’t 
vant 10 tak to me, but there are 
bree reasons they won't talk to The 
Jerusalemt Post: (a) it is right-wing 
and Zionist, (b) it is left-wing and 


Wegrow ideas 


Ou harvest 
the crop 
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News and neurosis 


unti-religious, and (c} who reuds it, 
anyway? 

Once 1 wanted lo interview an 
Armenian watchmaker in the Old 
City of Jerusalem who kept an in- 
teresting clock collection ticking. | 
splattered down the alleys to his 
shop one rainy day, introduced 
myself, told him how I'd heard 
about him, what sort of piece 1 
wanted ta do, what fascinating 
photos would go with it. We talked 
genrs und grandfathers and 
cuckvos, and when, after an hour, | 
popped the question, he said no, 

[tried to guess the reason, but he 
just smiled and denied. Only a 
calendar on the wall hinted at his 
political sympathies, and when he 


reas 


from your freight agents 
and good neighbours. 


Travel and Tours 
: -233371 


Freight and Storage: 80 Yirmieyahu St. Romems. 
“Tek!63'74a6. 697448 {next 10 Tha Jerusalem Post 


romised Land Ltd. 


Marsha Pomerantz 


told me to “come back next year," { 
had the feeling he hoped I'd need a 
Passport to do so, 


ANOTHER time I wanted to do a 
Portrait of ultra-orthodox Bnei 
Brak, when the second Begin 
government seemed to be polishing 
chairs. for Agudat Yisrael and 
handing them over while still warm. 
{ petitioned orthodox Post staffers 
for protektzia. They graciously 
phoned their aunts and cousins-in- 
law in Bnei Brak — which let me off 
the hook — bul no one wanted to 


talk. "We've heard about The 
Jerusaient Post,"" they said. “Why 
not lalk to someone in Jerusalem?" 

During the recent rage over 
Hanoch Levin's political satire at 
the Neve Zedek theatre, I 
blundered into the dusty curtain — 
metaphorically speaking —- while 
trying to gel behind the scenes. The 
directors were huddiing with police, 
friendly-like, about what the latter 
wollld do if the former defied the 
censor’s ban, and what the former 
would do if the latter busted up a 
show. 

Thad to sit in an adjoining office 
and schmooze with the staff and 
hope to trip one of the directors on 
his way out of the meeting. 
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Tel: (416) 926-7220 
Tel: (514) 849-1237 
Tel: (416) 926-7200 


David Ben-Reuven - Israel Discount Bank - Montrea’ 


Jacob Behar - Israel Discount Bank of Canada, Toronto. 


Meanwhile [ noticed that calls [rom 
radio, TV and selected Hebrew 
print journalists were put through to 
the nerve centre with little delay. In 
the end | was reduced to euvesdrop- 
ping through a high window, but the 
acoustics were bad. . 

So much for making appoint- 
ments. Then there's the business of 
coaxing something out of the 
typewriter. The other day I planned 
to write two featwres and all 1 
produced was one sentence. The 
rest of the time [ was listening to a 
harangue from my editor who said | 
should stop being so neurotic and 
assuming that everything [ did cal- 
led my entire cxistence into ques- 
lion and required its justification. 

That didn't make me any less 
neurotic, but it made me feel that 
perhaps, after all, | was writing. for 
the right newspaper in the right 
country. 


Do youdo business in Canada? 
Do youhavea banker on the spot? 


Wethink you'll benefit by contacting our men there: 


David Barr - Israel Discount Bank - Toronto Representative Office, 


1 Discount Bank also has branches 
er aitieta in New York, Miami, Los 


les, Montevideo, Punta del Este, Rio 
asain: Sao Paulo, Santiago de Chile, 
Buenos Aires, Nassau (Bahamas),Cayman 
Islands, Luxembourg and London. 


| Representative Office, 
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THE NEWSROOM of The Palestine 
Post on Hasollel Street in the mid- 
Thirties wis the size of a large living 
room. The corner opposite the door 
belonged to forcign editor Julian 
Meltzcr. His large bulk overflowing 
the small chair, he pounded out all 
the cubled news in a few hours 
every evening. As | recall the stac- 
culo rhythm of his (ypewriter almost 
fifly years later, he must have been 
typing at nearly [00 words a minute. 
The foreign news in 1935 and 
1936, when [ was in the newsroom, 
cume over the Reuters wire. The 
ft front page headlines in 1935 were 
ib. devoted ta the Itulian conquest of 
hs Ethiopia and the following year to 
the war in Spain, ‘To Reuters, all 
supporters of the Spunish govern- 
"σὴ were socialists: und com- 
wunints, 5 
Δ two-column headline in the 
summer of "36 read: Twa thansund 
conununisis and socialists execued, 
followed by a subheud: Bloodthirsty 
Moors in Badajaz — badies burned in 
Auge pyres. Were the Nazis, who ac- 
vompunied Frrnco's forces, learn- 
ing or already teaching how to dis- 
pose of mussive numbers of civitian 
dead? ῦ 
Next to Julian Meltzer si ἢ slim 
young man from Iraq numed 
Ezekint — we called him Yehezkal. 
He translated significant [16 π|5 from 
the Arab press, [raq, in particular, 
seemed to He ednstantly in the news 
— in intermittent revolt against the 
British, 
Next to Yeliezkal sat a slim young 
womun, (ἃ Ben-Dor, She edited 
features, wrote the important local 
news, iried ἐᾷ (euch me how to write 
a clear βο δῆ ρὁ and every once ina 
while BAVE,. fie a ride in her little 
two-seates. UC few decades luter she 
was fo bev editor-in-chief. 
At the end of the room was the 
copy desk, "ἢ ‘straight table about 


al a non-Jewish 


Scotsmen Ἢ 
also a tyrfnt. No ignorant 
Americanism ‘could get by his red 
pencil. Evaq .Gershon -Agronsky, 
the editor'and no mean stylist 
himself, deferred to him, 

One writer whom he found no 
need 10 correct, was Moshe Sher- 
tok, [sraets (frat diplomuit, Sherlok 
(Sharett 1948) would make u 
Speech Va'ud Leumi in 
“Hebrew a in wrile news: 
ὃ in Εἰ f what he wanted 
‘ainmissioner and | his 
Some evenings, not 
fy,.he would dictate 


h¢:junior person in 
Ik was my job to take 
‘down his' lubic words — and’ 
woetom Γ 

tok sentence [γοῦν 
eyitad Loumi during 
‘djs: it came over the 
phone: ” Winget ta 


Afr. 'S Mold the -elected' as 
pation marks Jewish | 


: policy ΓΙ based 
damental "δὴ 
British int 


“upoit the June 


nly dour, as- all.” 
repuled to be, but’ 


. phone in his news in Arobic-linged | 


etuuijon and gil, on* 


eamistuke. Here 


Palestine. . 
was no picnic 


JESSE ZEL LURIE recollects his almost 
literal baptism of fire as The 
Palestine Post's first Jerusalem reporter. 


, 2 eat. to : wand, 


who came and went. Arthur Settel, 
an American-trained newsman, 
did make-up and rewrites; erudite 
George Lichtheim wrote commen- 
taries on Europe facing the Nazi 
onslaught; using a pseudonym, 


how 1 did it. 

OFFICIALLY, my job was 
Jerusalem reporter. I was the whole 
city desk. I spent my days covering 
the news and my evenings in the ᾿ 9, 
newsroom, wriling my stories and ~£.M. Epstein wrote trenchant 


accurately and rapidly, 1 wonder 


observations of life in Jerusalem; 
sad-eyed Dorothy Kahn wrote 
beautiful features before she mar- 
ried a kibbulznik archeologist; and 
Martin Agronsky ‘replaced me os 
the Jerusalem reporter when | was. 
romoted to head the Tel Aviv . 
ureau at the end of 1936, My salary 
iy raised from LP9 a month to 
3. - 


taking down news from the rest of 
the country. 

There was a hideous box in the 
newsroom, an‘ unventilated, home- 
mide phoné booth, which con- 
tained primitive headphones. There | 
was no telex (hen and our offices in 
Tel Aviv and Haifa phoned in thelr 
storics. The connections were often 
terrible; the booth was nol 
soundproof, and Julian would com- 
pluin that my shouts could be heard 
in New York, let alone Tel Aviv. If [ 
missed ἃ phrase, I made it up. No 
one complained. 

We had a correspondent in | 
Nablus, a 2.4 metre Samaritan who 
Weighed hardly 45 kilos. He would 


All that tn the way of homage lo 
my mentors in The Palestine Post 
newsroom, They, and, of course, 
the execulives who ran the paper, 
Gershon Agronsky, Ted Lurie and. 
John Adier, were all great news- . 
papermen. May their memories be 
blessed. : 


Hebrew. Our stringer in Jaffa, on 
the other hand, would speak in 
Arubic-tinged “English. He was 
Yusel'Hunna, editor of Falastii;, .. 

Yusef’ is now dead, as is almost 
everyone else [ have mentioned, or 
1 wouldn't dare name him in this, 
story. In 1948, he moved his paper’ 
lo Jordan. On a trip to various Arab 
countries with my daughter in [963, 


WHAT WAS my work like as the 
Post's first Jerusalem 
reporter? What was life like 
under the British, before and during 
the Arab revolt? Here are my most 
vivid memories in chronological 
order. 
My first, important. scoop: 
Jerusniem was desperate for water,. 
A pipeline.to the wells at Ras-el-Ain 
(Rosh Ha’ayln) was scheduled to be: 
completed in’ the fall of 1935. 
* Motorists: to Tel Aviv could see the 
ἢ .pipes lying by the highway, ready to 
be Wagan In the “ground, But no 
work was bel : 
week 6: by: While’ the pipes Jay 
th istening ty the gun, : ; 
οὐ Then i 
“An-the Public 
- . that: someone 
n- 5 


ihewsroom in the - 
Ἔ ΠΟΥ ΠΕΙΒ᾽ 


Recollections of old times 


be) ἐν cooking. βοίάϊεν had gained 


ES 
ak 


to once a week. Each subsequent 
day, the Post needled the British 
by printing in bold letters: 30 days 
since water was promised to 
Jerusalem, On day number 75, water 
began to flaw from Ras-el-Ain into 
the Romema reservoir. That was 
early in 1936, 

[ remember several feature 
stories. One was a public relations 
job by the new mayor of 
Jerusalem, Dr. Hussein Khalidi, a 
mufti man, who had replaced the 
long-time mayor Ragheb Bey 
Nashashibi. Nashashibi was the 
mufti’s rival, and uncle (or maybe 
cousin) of my drinking companion 
at the King David bar, Fakhri Bey 
Nashashibi. 

Khalidi invited me to accompany 
him on an inspection tour of Jewish 
markels. At each place, kosher 
butcher, green grocer or fruit stall, 
he pronounced his lofty judgement: 
“Zeyer shmutzig” (very dirty). I 
believe these were the only two 
words of Yiddish he knew. We 
played the story straight, since we 
were just as interested in cleanliness 
as the new mayor. 

Another story that [ can’t forget 
“concerned my first visit to the 
Moravian Leper Hospital. 1 shud- 
dered as Sister Angetina lit a match 

_ Under the stump of a leper's hand to 

show that he had no feeling. This 
was strong stuff for a young 
American, fresh out of Cornell 
University. 


WORSE was‘ yet to come, much 
worse. We were surrounded by 
Arabs and lived on the edge of 
violence, | remember once being 
Surrounded by Arab teen-agers 
shouting Yahoud in the courtyard of 
the Holy Sepulchre. | was hustled 
away by an Armenian youth who 
gently removed a pin in the shape of 
the Ten Commandments thal I had 
- forgotten | was wearing. 

Another time I found myself in 
the midst of a Nebi Musa parade 
near Jaffa Gate, ( have no idea how 
[ got into the middle of the Arab 
paraders, who were working 
themselves up into a frenzy. Ginger- 
ly, ] made my way to the side and ap- 
proached a double line of cops barr- 
ing the entrance to Jaffa Road. The 
British officer stopped me. “We 
‘have orders to let only Jews 
through,”-he said. “What do | look 
Hike?" | replied, “A Hottentot?" { 
wasn'l wearing my Ten Command- 
ments pin, but he let me through. 

Then came my baptism of fire, 
literally and figuratively. 

Tt was around midnight on Fri- 
“day, April 17, 1936. 1 was walking 
home ‘from one ‘of Gershon and 
‘Ethel Agronsky's Friday-evenings- 
al-home, together with Professor 
‘Levi’ Billig, who taught Arabic at 
the Hebrew University. Soon after 
entering the tree-lined streets of 


* Rehavia, we hoard shots and ‘the 


sound of a speeding car coming 
‘towards us. Before | could: move, 


τι Professor Billig, who‘ wore thick 


glasses and was even .smaller and 


τ slighter In build than’ 1 was; had 
ke. thrown me to the ground, (I have 


: always wondered where this unlike- 


tary experience. He.was killed a 


> T never, d 


pants looked like Jews. I was very 
puzzled, Who were Jews shooting at 
in Rehavia?! managed to read afew 
numbers of the licence plate, 

As soon as | could, [ called 
Gershon; a shooting in Rehavia was 
news and he was my editor, Much to 
my amazement, he told me that the 
shots had almost certainly been 
fired by Revisionists, trying to make 
trouble, and he insisted that ! report 
what [ had seen to the British 
police. 

Feeling much like a shtet! in- 
former, | walked down to CID 
headquarters In the Russian Com- 
pound the next morning. There | 
learned that the shots had been 
fired ut a police patrol in Al-Harizi 
Street, around the corner from 
where Billig and I had been. The 
patrol consisted of one British and 
one Jewish constable. Perhaps 
Gershon was right; ! reported what 
| had seen. 

A story about the incident ap- 
peared on the front page of Sun- 
day's paper, written, | believe, by 
Gershon himself. 11 concluded with 
these words: “{ntensive police in- 
vestigations are proceeding under 
the personal supervision of Mr. 
Kingsley-Heath, deputy-inspector 
general (CID)," 

1 doubt whether the inspector's 
intensive investigations proceeded 
very far, because a few hours later 
he, and everyone else in Palestine, 
was occupied with the outbreak of 
Arab riots. The riots continued for 
six months. : 


THAT same afternoon, Sunday, 
April (9, 1 attended a meeting in the 
Jewish Agency building. News of 
the riots in Jaffa Port had just come 
in; nine Jews had’ been killed and 
two-score wounded. The agenda 
wns tossed aside and David Ben- 
Gurion made δὴ off-the-record 
speech to bolster the faint-hearted. 

“Palestine is no picnic!" he 
thundered. “Of course, we can make 
an agreement with the Arabs, if we 
reduce immigration to a token 
amount, betray the German Jews 
trying to escape the Nazis and give 
up the dream of a Jewish national 
home.” hae Sh 

“Palestine is no picnic 
reverberated in my mind, Since 
Ben-Gurion's speech was off-the- 
record, 1 couldn't use it. But | 
repeated it to a leftist writer, Albert 
Levitan (later Viton), whom 
Gershon had fired. A few weeks 
later, it appeared as a headline in 
The Nation in New York, Everyone 
knew thal Levitan had got it from 


me. 

The riots spread throughout the 
country. They reached Jerusalem 
one evening when an Arab pulled 
outa revolver in the Edison Cinema 
and fired irito thé audience, hitting 
four Jews. One, a young man, was 
dead on arrival ‘at Hadassah 
Hospital, on the Street of the 
Prophets, just behind the post * 
fice. I saw his body lying on 8 δι! 
under-a light that must have had 8. 
green shade. His flesh was a | : 
rippling green, It was the first ime 
had seen a dead body and! τειυγποὰ 
to the office looking as green as tne 
‘ Gershon was sympathelic. 

“You'll get used to it,” he said. 
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In a conversation wi 


TRUE, there was no IDF press 
centre with licking (eleprinters in 
Beirut 50 years ago, but filing copy 
from the Lebunese cupital to the 
Post years ago would not seem to 
have been so different from whut it 
is today. At least, not as Eliahu 
Elath, the veteran {sraeli diplomat 
and Middle East scholar, who waa 
the paper's first correspondent 
there, reculls it, 

“E would either send my copy by 
telegram from the Post Office in 
Beirut to Jerusalem or despatch it 
by mail," L:lath says. Besides being 
correspondent -- there is new no 
harm in suying -- he was a secret 
agent, 


Now an unbelievable 80, Etath 
sits in his book-lined study on a 
quiet street in Jerusalem's Beit 
Hakerem and recalls that he knew 
und interviewed the parents of 
many of the Lebanese politicians 
whose names have been bandied 
ubout in the past few months. 


One of them was Emile Edde, the 
father of Raymond’ Edde, who is 
now in voluntary exile in Europe 
und was mentioned as a possible 
compromise candidate in the recent 
Lebunese presidential elections, 
Elath arranged a meeting between 
Emile Edde and Chaim Weizmann 
in Paris in 1937. “He was pro- 
Zionist," he says, “His son isn’t."* 

Another prominent Lebanese 
figure Elath knew at that time was 
Alsit Nazira Jumbiatt, The grand- 
mother of today's left-wing Druze 
leader Walid, she was something of 
# spiritual and political leader of her 
clan, 


“L also used to buy medicines at a 
pharmacy in East Beirut from a tall, 
thin, stern-looking young man 
nanied Pierre Jemayel,” says Elath, 
conjuring up a picture of the father 
of Lebanon’s new president when 
he wos’ just petting the recently- 
formed Phalunge into shape. 


AS ELIAHU EPSTEIN, Elath 
made aliya from the Ukraine in 
1925. He worked first in havurat 
hadarom, a \abourcr'’s commune 
bent on ensuring that Jewish-owned 
property in Palestine was cultivated 
by Jews, but in 1927 he joined a 
roup that volunteered for relief work 
fn Transjordan where several towns 
had been devastated hy the severe 
carthquake that hit this region in 
that year. Their motivation was 
partiy humanitarian and partly a 
desire to establish a precedent of 
Jewish labour on the other side of 
the river with a view to possible set- 
tlement. 

The group's ambitions were 
frustrated by the mandatory 
authorities, but Elath was eventual- 
ly able to find work with a contrac- 
tor building a British airbase in the 
desert near Ma‘an in southern Trans- 
jordan. He also spent sonic time 
with the Ban: Saher tribe of Beduin, 
who controiled the Wadi Sirhan 
area, 

These early encounters with 
Arabs and particularly with the Be- 
duin, ted Elath to take up Arabic 
studies at the Hebrew University. 
His experiences and his knowledge 

of the area also drew him to the at- 
tention of people in the political 
department of the Jewish Agency, . 
and it was during this time that he 
first met Gershon Agronsky. 
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American University in Beirut. 


In 1931 Elath decided that he 
wanted to continue his studies at an 
Arab university, and Dr. Judah 
Magnes, the president of the 
Hebrew University (of position he 
himself was to hold 30 years later), 
wrote him a leiter of recommenda- 
tlon to the president of the 
American University in Beirut. 

But now came the problem of 
financing, himself, and he turned to 
Agronsky. The Post edilor, who was 
to have correspondents in Cairo and 
Baghdad as well, immediately 
engaged him os correspondent in 
Beirut, at a salary of five Palestinian 
pounds a month. Elath concluded a 
similar arrangement with Berl 
Katznelson, the editor of the 
Histadrut daily Davar. An un- 
publicized arrangement with Dr, 
Chaim Arlosoroff, head of the 
political department of the Jewish 
Agency, added another five pounds 
to his monthly income. 


“The Post paid on time, Davar 
didn’t,” Elath chuckles. 


DURING his three years in Beirut, 
covering events in Lebanon and 
Syria, he lived in a small apartment 
near the university, His friends and 
acquaintances included Lebanese 
Maronite, Druse and Moslem stu- 
dents and faculty, as well as Syrians, 
Traqis, Egyptians and Palestinians. 
His journalistic accreditation also 
led him into Lebanese political and 
commercial circles. 

Agronsky arranged that he also 
serve as a siringer for Reuters, and 
he eventually became their cor- 
respondent in Lebanon and Syria, 
This allowed him to travel exlen- 
Sively all over the area and lo get a 
close-up view of the political ac- 
tivity in Damascus, which was then 
the centre of the growing Arab 
national movement. 

“tn 1945, when Τ was an adviser 


A correspondent in Beirut 


When the Post was founded, ELIAHU ELATH was hired as the paper’s correspondent in Beirut. 
DAVID RICHARDSON, he recalls his 


5 Pete 


to the Jewish Agency delegation 
which attended the founding con- 
ference of the United Nations at 
Lake Success, 1 knew more people 
among the Arab delegations than 
among the American Zionists," he 
says. “Several of the Arab represen- 
latives were at the American 
University while 1 was there.” 


NEITHER the Post nor Davar was 
interested in general news, which 
they could take from the agencies, 
and Etath concentrated on 
background and analysis, and on 
subjects of special interest to people 
living in Palestine, 

These included political and 
social developments, economic ac- 
tivily, and events in the Lebanese 
Jewish community, 

There was a small circulation of 
the paper in Beirut. Local Lebanese 
did not really have an interest in 
what was happening to the south of 
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OUR BEIRUT LETTER 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 

Those who like to dabble about 
with the pastime of reading the 
handwriting on the wall, are prone 
to believe that the hospitality ex- 
tended by the Lebanon to the Tel 
Aviv Maccabi shows more than a 
sudden interest in sport and 
sportsmen. 

They predict that this may be the 
first step toward increasingly friend- 
ly Jewish-Lebanon relations. But 
this 1s conjecture. The facts are that 


“Ὁ good time was had by all” and if 
Abdalla Bey Beyhum, Secretary of 
State and Representative of the 
Lebanese President, does not feel 
too keenly on football, he put on a 
very good show and gave the Tel 
Aviv boys the key to the territory. 

He even gave them the disputed 
cup, although the score was a tie, 
being two to two. So, as a host, Ab- 
dalla Bey can be said to have made 
goal. 

There was only one uhtoward in- 


cident — some bad little boys (or 
maybe big ones since their identity 
is still unknown) damaged the 
motorcycles of some of the players 
which were left near the entrance of 
the hotel, 

The Lebanese newspapers, es- 
pecially ΕἸ Ahar, has raised a hue 
and cry in the matter and the police 
have opened an inquiry to discover 
and punish the culprits, 


Published on July 4, 1935. 
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three years there. 


them, but Elath did get some feed- 
back, particularly from the French, 
who held the mandate over 
Lebanon at the time. 

“The Haut commissariat or the 
political department of the French 
Embassy used to call me in and ask 
questions or comment on things | 
had written.” 

Beirut he remembers as 
something of a supermarket, with 
people from all over the Middle 
East converging on its universities, 
its coffee shops and its newspaper 
offices. He was one of a small group 
of about 10 foreign corresondents 
who were all well known but were 
not organized into any kind of press 
club. 

“Lebanon was never a tranquil 
area, either socially or politically, 
and it always served as a place of 
refuge for individuals and minorities 
fleeing from the surrounding 
Moslem world,’ When he was in 
Beirut there were deep tensions 
between the various segments of 
Lebanese society, but there was 
nothing like the level of violence the 
country has seen over the past eight 
years of civil war, 


IN LATE 1934, having been 
awarded his B.A. Elath ended his 
stint as the Post's Beirut correspon- 
dent, and passed on his duties to his 
stringer, a Maronite by the name of 
George Bitar, who doubled as an 
Associated Press reporter. Back in 
Jerusalem, he took up the post of 
chief of the section in the Jewish 
Agency's political department deal- 
ing with relations with the 
neighbouring countries. 

Among the close friends he had 
made in Beirut was Horatio Vester, 
whose family had helped to found 
the American Colony in Enst 
Jerusalem, and who was later to run 
what developed into one of the 
city’s leading hotels. ᾿ 

Blath and Vester remained 
friends and in the final years of the 
Mandate, Elath would visit the 
American Colony which was then Β 
popular watering hole for officials 
of the administration and British 
Army officers. 

Elath recalls that it was here that 
the prominent Palestinian Arab 
historian and political leader 
George A ntonius had a kind of club 
through which he was able to in- 
fluence the policies of the British 
High Commissioner. 


At the American Colony Elath 
would meet members of the 
Government House staff, many of 
whom were virulently anti-Zionist, 
and hostile to The Palestine Post 
because they claimed that il woe 
controlled by the Jewish Agency. 

“The Jewish Agency suported 
the -Past financially but never [π᾿ 
terfered in its editorial policies. 
Gershon would consult Sharett — 
Shertok as he was then — and Ben- 
Gurion, but he was never their ser- 
vant. 

“This entire mafia of anti- 
Zionists," he saya referring to An- 
tonius's circle “hated the Past 
because they knew the damage it 
caused by being enlightening. The 
Post was of paramount importance 
in explaining the Zionist iden to ᾿ 
the foreigners here, the soldiers an 
the colonial officials and the foreign 
press. Its role was historic. 
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LIQUIDATION 

A first glance ut the Stateme, 
Policy issued last night Brine 
British Government shows that the 
worst apprehensions were only too 
well justified. The Statement repre. 
sents a complete reversal of the 
policy under which this country was 
governed during the last twenty 
yeurs and for the execution of which 
il was placed hy the League of Na- 
lions, with the active assent of the 
United States, under a British Man. 
date... 

To cover up this flugrunt breach 
of an international obligation, 
solemnly undertaken before the 
whole civilized world, a ree 
interpretation of the meaning of the 
Balfour Declaration is offered 
which fully accords with the stun 
dards of diplomatic Perversion to 
which we have been accustomed in 
this age of broken pledges... 

As far us the Jews are concerned 
the issue is clear. Acceptance of this 
policy would be tuntamount to 
national suicide. It is not merely 
that the Statement of Policy denies 
all further growth of the Jewish 
National Home, that it turns the 
National Home into a ghetto, that it 
closes the gates of Palestine to the 
victims of racial persecution... 

An unequal struggle faces the 
Jewish people. [t is a struggle 
between an idea which has survived 
a dispersion over every land of the 
globe and un exile of twenty cen- 
turies, and a policy rooted in 
political opportunism and main- 
tained by « breach of faith. Of the 
ultimate outcome of the struggle 
between two such forces there can 
be no doubt. 

Published on May 18, 1939. 
JEWRY'S WAR ORDEAL 
The military developments of the 
first week of the war have already 
indicated the special dangers and 
fearful possibilities which it holds in 
store for the Jewish communilies in 

Central und Eastern Europe... 

The whotesule flight of the Jews 
from the towns threatened by the 
German invasion is actuated not 
merely by general considerations of 
security from air attucks and bon 
bardment, but more especially by 
the very real feur of what is in store 
for them if they should remain to 
fall into the hands of their sworn 
enemy. They have not forgotten 
Hitler's prediction uttered several 
months ago, that a European war 
would result in the extermination of 
the Jews of the European continent. 
They know that he is not a man to 
fight shy of making good that dire 
threat... ᾿ 

It is clear that effective relief 
measures will have to be set in mo- 
tion δὲ an early date if the Jewish of 
Central and Eastern Europe are 10 
be saved from extinction... The fact 
that Palestine is for the present far 
away from the scenes of conflict, 
and is not immediately affected by 
its impact, should increase both its 
readiness and its ability to help. 
Published on September 10, 1939. 
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i sky's distinguished 
Mant pede was launched 
-, 193, thanks (6 ἃ pure, act of 
᾿ ism,” when his uncle Gershon 
γε him a reporting job in 
p jem on The Palestine Post. 
7 and hosting a syndicated 
ablic affairs TY show in 
b ington, Agronsky siys that he 
jared afl the important things a 
should know during his 
Post's staff. 
wee degree in history and 
ical science from Rutgers 
Univesity, and from the lime | 
quid think about things, 1 had 
sunted to be a journalist," he says. 
futhe was unsuccessful in finding 4 
er job, and when his uncle 
ane fo the U.S. in 1936 and of- 
feed bim one, he jumped at it. 
it was abad year for the Yishuv, 
but agood year for newspapermen 
loking for news. Agronsky was 
gen police and courts for his 
tats, bul he also covered other 
sents, from social and personal 
tes to a concert on Mt. Scopus. 
His first big story was the trial in 
Jeusalem District Court of Abu 
Jida, the notorious bandit, who had 
paclised his trade in the Nablus- 
Tukarm area. 
Young Martin knew only Buar- 
Miva Hebrew, and didn’t have 
many contacts, but a red-hended 
reporter from Ha'aretz took him 
wound and introduced him. 
"I don't think 1 cver got a 
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MARTIN AGRONSKY tells JUDY SIEGEL-. 
ITZKOVICH about working 
for his uncle at the Post 45 years ago. 


byline,” he recalls. “Uncle Gershon 
thought that bylines were only for 
the sensationul press; The Times of 
Lundon never used them.” 
Agronsky lived with his uncle and 
his aunt Ethel in their apartment in’ 
the old Arab house in Queen 
Melisunda’s Way, now Rehov 
Helene Hamalka that is today part 
of Kol Yisrael’s Jerusalem head- 
quarters, When the paper was “put 
to bed” etch night, he and his uncle 
used to walk home from the Posr 
building in Hasolel Street, Gershon 
always accompanied by a number of 
securily men. “There had been 
many threats on his life, and he 
always carried a revolver, Ε used to 
think: “I may get killed some day by 
a bullet aimed al my uncle.” 
Gershon was careful never to 
praise Martin publicly. “If 1 did 
something wrong, he used to say, in 
front of everybody in the 
newsroom: ‘Don’t you know how to 
wrile a simple declarative sentence? 
Can't you get anything right?" But 
when T had a good story, the most 


Heed Oftice Tel Avi H. Shiff Hotels Tet 03-204422 Telex 341752 
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. Congratulations on your 
+ | §O0th Anniversary 


4 for presses: 


[ἃ gel was a note pushed under my 
door at home.” 

The Post's staff weren't too 
pleased that the editor's nephew 
had arrived to work, but gradually 
they warmed to him, he says. On 
Friday nights Ethel and Gershon 
held open house for foreign cor- 
respondents, British officials and 
Jewish leaders. There, Martin rub- 
bed shoulders with such men as 
John Gunther, Arthur Koestler, 
Randolph Churchill and Homer 
Bigarl. “Mixing with Lhem, 1 
wanted 1o be a foreign cor- 
respondent.” 

Before long Gershon offered him 
a permanent job on the paper, but 
Martin was not a sufficiently 
dedicated Zionist to remain in the 
country. He has made several visits 
to {srael over the years, most 
recently. last month. He eventually 
worked -for The New York Times, 
then NBC, ABC and CBS. He left 
CBC Television 13 years ago after 
serving as their Paris correspon- 
dent, and took on the hosting of a 
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Martin Agronsky at the Post last month, under a drawing of Ris lute nnele. 


sentence,” he says appreciatively, 2 
“and all the other essential things a ᾿ 
reporter should know — not to ; 
over-write, how to write 4 lead, not 4; 
to use big words.” 


weekly news dnalysis show for the 
Washington Post-Newsweek TY syn- 
dicate. 

"The Palestine Post did teach me 
how to write a simple declarative 
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ears of history. Su does the view from 


the terrace. a 1 ὅ oe 


itself, 272 fully airconditioned rooms, 
dining at the poolside, dancing, movies, 
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the Tiberias Hot Springs. Quite a tonic. - 
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iF BUSINESSMEN were running, 
the Pulestine Post, they would have 
Closed it fur good the might it was 
bombed in February, 194k, No 
entrepreneur in his esght mind 
wauld have kept the paper going. 
Consider the conditions. The 
Paper wav being printed in a city 
thit, was quickly turning into a 
battleground. ‘The printing plant 
and editarial offices un Hasolel 
Street {now Huhavatzelet) were 
located next to a Hagana-run arms 
workshop that was a prime tirget 
for the enemy. A large majority of 
the Post's English-speaking 
readership was leaving juwn. The 
electric power supply was becoming 
erratic, making printing deadlines 
impossible to maintain. News 
sources, iimong them the leaders of 
the Yishuv, were moving to Tel 
Aviv, and contact with the rest of 
the country was breaking down. 
From a logistical, editorial and 
cerluinly a financial standpoint, 
there wus no point in keeping the 
Post alive, But the Post wus not a 


money-making venture. [t had an . 


almost impossible task to perform: 
to sland watch at the heart of the 
battle for Palestine and, keeping 
faith with its uncompromising 
journalistic principles, to tell the 
story to the world. 


THE MISSION, perhaps unique in 
the history of journalism, was con- 
firmed al 10.58 on the cold, dry 
night of February |, 1948, when the 
Paper's headquarlers were bombed, 

The old saw about the pen being 
mightier than the sword had real 
meaning for those of us who were in 
the building that night. 

T was working at the rewrite desk 
in the newsroom. Luckily, 1 had 
changed my seat that evening. Had 
I been sitting opposite the window 
at the dime of the blast, my head 
would have stopped a chunk of 
metal that 1 Inter found lodged in 
the wall behind my chair. 

There had been telephone warn- 
ings for days that the Post would be 
hit. By whom we were not sure: the 
British detested our pro-Zlonist 
policy; the Arabs even more so: the 
Jewish right-wing extremist groups 

* thought we were practically British 
agents; and Jewish Agency officials 
criticized us for not making their 
case stronger, 

All of this meant we were doing a 
good job and the fact was that we 
were widely read. As the Pos¢’s 

. Sharp-penned founder and editor, 
Gershon Agron, would repent to his 
young staffers: “We are the window ' 
through which the outside world 
views Palestine.” ' 

I did not hear the bomb when it 
went off. [t was too close. All I 
heard was a whoosh — the sound of 


In a battlefield newsroom 


When the Post was bombed by British-aided Arab terrorists on 
February 1, 1948, MOSHE LEVIN was seated at the rewrite desk in the 
newsroom. He remembers those times in embattled Jerusalem. 


Arrangements were made to put 


- Out ἡ two-page paper at a printing 


press nearby. To the surprise of the 
entire Yishuy, the Post appeared the 
next day on schedule, albeit in a 
smaller format. The foes of a free 
press — in this case, an Arab and his 
British accomplice — had been 
foiled. 


NEXT DAY, we were back in the 
charred building. Loose wires hung 
limply from the ceiling, The tile 
floors had been baked red and 
black, I opened the drawers. of my 
desk, Inside, 1 found broken glass. 
Had the force of the blast opened 
the drawers? x 
Ouiside, Hasolel Street was a dis- 


aster. Not a single structure had . 


been spared by the truckload of 
TNT that had blown up while 


parked next to our building. The . 


Hadassah ambulance kept-next-to 
the clinic across the street was a 
total ruin. 

There were over 50 casualties 
from the bomb, the most serious al- 


, Doe SH eee 


THE BATTLE for Jerusalem was 
bloody and rétentless during the 
first half of 1948. The Yishuy had 
agreed to partition western 
Palestine into a Jewish and an Arab. 
state, and even agreed to the inter- 


. Nationalization of Jerusalem. But 


these two violent assaults on Jewish 
property were clear eVidence that 
the Jewish state would only come 
into existence out of the ashes of 
war, and that the Arab state would 
not be born at all, We did-not fully 
realize it then, but Israel's War of 


-Independence had already begun. 


As the days and nights passed, it. 
became increasingly difficult to put 
out the Past, Soon, we were under 
siege. All supplies were Tunning 
low. Our small newsroom staff — no 
more than four or five — was as 
hungry for food as it was for news. 
Someone had the bright idea of as-: 
suaging hunger pangs by hanging up 
colour pictures of luscious dinners 
ripped from the pages of women's 
magazines. 

“That's what we're ealing 


“Hey, we can't have that,” 
shouted a colleague. 


“You only have to look, you 
dope.” 


Staring at those enticing pictures 
of steaks, turkey, baked salmon, 
chocolate cakes and steaming cups 
of coffee kept us Boing on our daily 
fation of two slices of bread, half a 


sardine, and, if we were lucky, some 
noodles, 


Hunger was not our only problem 
in getting the paper out. Our loca- 
tion next to the arms workshop in- 
viled constant bombardment from 
the British-Arab side of the lines, 
We began to notice an odd 86- 
quence of events. Round about 4 or 
5 each afternoon, the firing of the 
mortars and the 25-pounders 
ceased. We were puzzled until 
Someone suggested, rightly, that the 
British gunners with the Arab forces 
had stopped to have tea, 


An even more mysterious occur- 
rence involved “one-shot Charlie.” 
We usually knew when the shells 


shuut . “There's one-shot Charlie.” 
il the incoming rounds sounded as ἡ 
they were coming close, we would 
dive under our desks und Wait vut 
the barrage. We never did deter. 
nune “Charlie's” reat identity. 

_ Shrapnel splattered our building 
incessuntly. But we felt relatively 
safe inside. Not being able to deliver 
our papers outside the city because 
of the Arab blockude, we Sticked 
them high on the window sills — 
facing the exposed side of the 
newsroom. The papers were not 
tead but they served us well, 

Al the height of the Siege in the 
spring of 1948, the city had only ἃ 
liny reserve of fuel to keep the 
electric company's generators 
Operating. Electricity, like food and 
water, Was severely rationed, Only 
the hospitals, the bakeries and the 
Post received a mengre amount of 
power. The rest of Jewish Jerusalem 
Sat at night in darkness. We never 
knew when the power would g0 on 
or off or for how long. Between ly- 
ing under our desks during bom- 
bardments und wailing for the 
power to come back on, publishing 
Β two- or four-page paper would 
lake us from early afiernoon until 
three or four o'clock the next morn- 
ing. But it was the city’s sole source 
of news. ὃ 


OUR CONTACTS with the outside 
world were fragile. An AP ticker 
coughed out the news on a tape that 
would be typed up by a brave, 
young American housewife and pass 
ed on to the newsroom. A wireless 
phone connected to our Tel Aviv 
bureau worked fitfully. Jerusalem 
coverage was lean even though we 
were in the midst of the battle; or, 
rather, because of it. Most of our 
staff had been called up. And those 
who were excused had their hands 
full ξεοσμεῖαρ the paper. 

When petrol for the Post's Ford 
. Station wagon ran out, we walked to 
and from work. Agron was a jaunty, 
exemplary figure in his grey over- 
coat and fedora as he walked briskly 
through the city's abandoned 
Streels, 

On one occasion as we walked 
logether to work, a heavy barrage of 
mortars landed near us in the 
vicinity of Zion Square. The single 
occupant of the square on that oc- 
casion was un old shoeshine man, 
silting on his box under the canopy 
of the Zion Theatre waiting for 
customers who would never come. 
Agron saw him and smiled. 

“If that man can sit there under 
these conditions and shine shoes. 

I'm having mine shined," he said. 


TT WAS a mad, frightening world, in 
which Agron and the Poss seemed 


Truth 


E | must have known 
Aes Post, scarcely out of its 
snaddling clothes, as early as 1934, 
because it was then (hat T first came 
to this country. I must have read il, 
since 1 could read nothing else. 
Fresher memories, however, over- 


knew it win read by every olficial 


Φ Ι from High Commissiener down, 
is ou er OF THE PEOPLE associated with 


dependent, he returned heme. 
Palestine had never been “hame'! lo 
tin, only the field of action, action 
hy the power of words, in which he 
won love .and fame. He was in 
Ireland when he died. not un- 
remembered in Israel. 


the Post in those days one of the 
Most remarkable was ποῖ Jewish, if 
ever there was a “character.” it 


the older and efface them — so 
Utenaot”cleith with truth lo 
remember the paper before 1946, 
when J came for good. ote 
By that time the struggle for in- 
dependence was far fiercer than 12 
ytars before. In 1934 we were still 
building our “national home"; by 
1946 the declared uim (und likely 
outcome) was the Jewish state, 
Every action, every shah seemed 
nl. No one sitw this more con- 
ΩΝ than the staff of the Past, 
with action transmuted into words. 
Presiding over it all was Gershon 
Agronsky, founder und editor, u 
leader of exceptional will, energy, 
imagination and charm, wholly 
dedicated to the cause. With long 
newspaper experience, he checked 
every slory, concealed no facts, in- 
sisted on accurucy, on style: he 
tuled his roost, cock of the walk 
that he was. Every foreign visitor 
wanted to see him — he was the 
most generous und entertaining of 
hosts in his beauiful Rehov Rashba 
home, where they moved from their 
house in Queen Melisunda's Way. 
After a while, | was invited τὸ 
write editorials for the Post. it 
became a habil: for a long time | 
must have written two, often three, 
a week. It wus never difficult, as | 
knew the “line,” and there wus 
always more than enough to write 
about. Generally ἃ messenger 
would come und collect my piece, 
but quite often 1 would bring i to 


than TNT 


WALTER EYTAN draws short portraits of 
some of the people who helped to send the 


the office, which was then in the 
centre of town, 

This was what a newspaper office 
used tu be: crowded, busy, noisy, 
full of good talk, of good humour; 
focus und source alike of political 
gossip and talk, aerid with printer's 


ink. ‘Typesetting was always, in- 


Eastern Europe and elsewhere, 4 
characteristically Jewish occupa- 
fon, like auloring. i was said that 
the Post's typesetters knew not τ 
single word of Lnglish; they picked 
out type by shape and size, For all 
they understood of the text, it could 
have been hieroglyph or Chinese, 


. To the entire Jerusalem Post family 


Thank you for the dedicated service you've 


provided us all along. 


’ We look forward to continued fruitful collabora- 
tion during the coming 50 years. 


— 


PIRSUM SHITA, Jerusalem ἢ 
97 Rehov Yafo, Clal Center 002 


Tel. 02-244543 


Post's message across in the late Forties. 


hut they rarely made αὶ mistitke, 


The Post's language then was 
English, not American, For ull 
Agronsky's American origins and 
training. Sometimes today it looks 
odd to see a rather un-English- 
sounding urtivle spelt in whit seems 
more and more the old-fashioned 
English way (with differences a 
good deal subtler than merely spell- 
ing ardor ‘‘ardour™}. This, 
somehow, lends svlidily to the 
puper, solidity and weight: it was 
right and proper tu maintain ἃ tradi- 
tion set deliberutely during the 
British mandate, when the Post 


wis Roy Elston. Aimast duily his ar- 
ticle, under the pen-name of David 
Courtney, filled the left-hand 
column of the paper's first page. [ 
suspect most people read it before 
they wenl on to the regular news, 
though perhaps they first ran their 
eyes over the main headlines. 
Elston was a Briton who stayed 
on in Palestine afier the war. By 
some quirk of his-:psyche, a happy 
quirk, he identified himself heart 
and soul with the Jewish cause — 
ugainst all comers. This meant, at 
that time, being hostile, bilingly and 
without mercy, to British policy and 
fo the ways of the British ad- 
ministration. Day in, day out. The 
British, wisely, left him in peace. 
Doublless they saw in him one of 
the eccentrics who, quintessentially 
ritish themselves, are best left 
slone: to interfere with them can du 
more harm thin good. Indeed, in u 
fairly evident way Elston's constunt 
criticism rather redounded τὰ Bri- 
tian’s honour. People saw that not 
every British hand was ugainst 
them. ᾿ 
“David Courtney" wrote in εἰ 
style that would sound a fitthe oul- 
moded today, in classic English 
titerary tradition. Every word hud 
its just meuning, 115. impact. His 
vovabulary was rich, perhaps a whit 
too succulent, each paragraph nice- 
ty bulanced.. In those ruging times, 
Elston too wis never short of sub- 
jeels for the incisive pen he wielded. 


The Poss itsell was evolving from 


the stage which the French now call 
artisanal (a word younger than the 


Pov itself) into true newspaper 
professionalism. Wrilten and edited 
by professionals, it remained close 
enough to its workmanlike craft 
origins to handle emergencies with 
ils bare hands, Of emergencies 
there were plenty — none more 
shattering than the explosion in the 
paper's offices and press late in the 
night uf February }, 1948. 

The story has been told often. 
The savage attack wus carried out 
by Arab terrorists with the help uf 
two British deserters (lurned ter- 
torist tow). Here are lwo sentences 
fran Dan Karsiman's Genesis 1944: 


“A few hours later, an ah- 
breviated edition of the Palest ate 
Post was published at a nearby 
printshep, ln a front-page 
editorial, Roy Elston... wrote: 
“The truth is louder thin TNT 
und burns brighter than the 
flames of arson." 

This telly it all -- how glose the 
Post's stall were τὰ the basics of 
their craft (the paper had to appear, 
they knew haw lo improvise). and 
how ready und eloquent was Elston 
with his comment. This was the Pest 
of those ditys in a nutshell, 


The author isa formes directar-gencral 
wf the Foreign Meniviry and umbasviader ta 
Pranve 


ἐν, To our friends at The Jerusalem Post — 


4. Happy 50th Anniversary! 


4. And may the coming years be even better. 


She’ar Yashuv Advertising 


10 Rehov Ben-Yehuda, Jerusalem ᾿ 
Tel. 02.224983 


a heavy rush of wind. The lights 
went out. There was a tinkling-of 
broken glass and, for a brief mo- 
ment, an eerie silence. Then, 
someone yelled. Outside the 
newsroom, orange flames lighted 
the corridor. People began to stum- 
ble towards the’ door of the 
newsroom, There was no panic, 


‘T grabbed the unfinished copy ὦ . -".: 
the story 1 was writing — it was an eae 
account of the day's shooting “in- : 

᾿ cidents" In Jerusalem — and 
headed for the door. The flames 
were cating away at the building. 
- An elderly lady copyreader, her 
' head bloodied, was groping her way 
down the corridor and we went out 
. together through the’ smoke. 


4 Outside, foreign correspondents 
τς, had already gathered. Editor Agron 
. had been delayed in Tel Aviv on his 
return from abroad, and his assis- ° 
‘tant, ‘Ted Lurle, who had gone out- : 
side on Β coffee break, rushed back byo 

to take charge. * . "ΕΣ 
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to thrive. After the war, nothing 
could sink them. At times, in those 
Post-war days when readership had 
dwindled with the withdrawal of the 
British, the paper sank deeply into 
debt. On occasion there was no 
money to pay salaries or hire staff. 
For one long period, two of us 
working six long nights a week. 
would put oul the paper, πατῇ 
stead of a paycheck we woul 
receive stock which could not then 
be redeemed, . 

The Post was always somehow 
different. It continued while ἐκ 
ἢ. English-language imitations (ricd , 
and failed. There were attempts ΤᾺ 
put out competitive publications 
_ contrally-located Tel Aviv, but they 
soon .went under, They al 
resources, but a vital element was 
missing: ὁ : - 

᾿ “The Post is a survivor,” Agron 
once mused, “because it. went 
through fire.” - a 
τ The author currently veites from Jerusolem 7 
for Time Inc. Publications. ΕΝ 


tack on the Yishuv since the sacking 
of the Jewish New Commercial 
«Centre two months earlier, 


tonight,” a staffer said one evening. 
Qn the wall he had puta picture of a 
roast ham smothered in pineapple, 


were coming in because they were 
preceded by a single shot. When a 
staffer heard the shot, he would 


ROGOW LTD. 
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ἢ Congratulations to The Jerusalem Post 
ον 8 on its jubilee. eit 
Every best wish for future success and prosperity: 
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SEG Rao) Do Le eA αι λονον 
“THE GOOD old days were really 
god, even if difficult. Aad the 
hardships were mere than offset by 
the tremendous fascination of work- 


Rael sede es 2 ea τεοστν τος 
LS ST EL 


ing in a country among a peuple 
spilling aver with energy and 
vitality." 


This is how Rema (née Podolsky) 
Faber, now a spry and energelic 72, 
recalled the birth and formative 
yeurs of the Palestine Past. She wus 
here on a visit Jast month. 

“As far as T can recall, at first 
there were only half a dozen full- 
time editorial workers at The 
Palestine Post, including another 
woman, the late Ann Goldsmith. 
And we put out the entire paper by 
ourselves; we even read proofs.* 

“We started to work al 4 p.m. and 
-| worked until wvo or three in the 
morning. Everybody put in long 
days then, because the editor. 
Gershon Agronsky, expected 
everyone to work just as hurd as he 
did. And he really drove himself. 

Often the staff ute a lute dinner at 
the nearby Vienna Cule off Zion 
Square. This in itself was an un- 
forgettable experienee. The guests 
and visitors included many of the 
leaders of the Jewish und Arub com- 
munities. She distinctly remembers 
Mayor Rageb Nashashibi, “a tull 
Magn, perhaps two metres, with 
reddish-blond hair.” 

“And of course he wore a red fez. 
Tt was all so romantic." ὁ" 

She also remembers seeing Issa 
Bandak, the editor of an Arab paper 
in Bethlehem, who was violently 
anti-Jewish, Even Haj Amin, the 
multi of Jerusalem, dropped in to 
the Vienna now and then, 


United Press International 


congratulates 


The Jerusalem Post 


on the occasion of its 


50th anniversary 


The British Olim Society Ltd, 


Thé Zionist Faderations of \ 
Gt. Britain, Australia and New Zealand 


sends heartiest congratulations to 
The Jerusalem Post 
onits 50th anniversary \ 
May you go from strength to strength! 


REMA WAS a jack-of-all-trades at 
the Post, writing every type of story, 
including obituaries. She was the 
first editor of “Keeping Posted,” a 
column of interesting tidbits. “1 
didn't chink it wos a guod name 


| A FEATURE rewriter is a member 
of a newspaper's editorial staff who 
comes to work in the unglamorous 
morning, when the newsroom is 
empty and the editors still sound 
asleep. This is the work | did ut the 
Post some 30 years ago — (o be 
precise jn 1952-53, 
1} The job itself was, on the whole, a 
Jot more challenging than it sounds, 
What 1 actually did as a “day girl" 
was to transmute (“translate” gives 
1 πὸ inkling of the slchemy involved) 
into English the extraordinary 
| lunguage in which so many of the 
Post's contributors, particularly its 
various reviewers and critics, wrote 
their copy. True, the alphabet they 
used was English; but their 
vocabulary, spelling and grammar 


Your kids deserve 
their own newspaper 


Your kuts ought to have thelr own newspapers, with articles on 
topics that interest ihem. 

That's why The Jerusaiem Post has developed two monthly 
Newapapers for Enghsh-reading leraeii youth. 


grUDENS © REY Teng 


STUDENT POST and HEY, THERE | are used in laraell schools 
85 teaching alds in English classes. But they are a@leo high-quality 
Pubheations, offering articlas.on 8 wide range of subjects of ᾿ 
mierest ta Isrash youth. These Inclyde: social issues, sports, © 
fashion, pop muaic, politics, religion, the media and the movies. 


STUDENT POST (ἴοι ages 15-18) and HEY, THERE! (apes ; 
12-14) cost IS 100 per subacnption {nine montlily issues, during 
the school year). This introductory price includes postage and 
handing, and will ba honoured {hrough: December 1, 1982, at 

“whicls point prices will go up. ἢ ΤΕ " 
Τὸ ordar 8 subscription for your ghildran, or as 8 gift for someone 
else's, jusi Till qut the form below and send it, with your payment, 
to’ Student Post/Hey, There|, The Jeruselem Post, ὶ 
ΡΟ. Box 81, 81000 Jarusalem. vat 

se a mm ee cee me vent, separating old-timers from 

Order. ees aos é ae eewoomert Ane finally, since I was 

ἡγφῆ ᾿ ae {] then married to a member of -the 

To: Student PosiHay, There! : : 

form The Jerusalem Post. P.O Box'81. 91000 Jerusalem . ‘ 

᾿ Ploage seid the mayazing moicated to the person whose name and 86. 


dress appear belaw (Please let addittonal orders dn 8 separate ehaet and 
aligch.) Payment is enclosed (S100 per subscription.) πὸ | 


had to be most rigorously proces: 
sed, In other words, replaced. 


Independence and hadn't lived 
\Uhrough the seige of Jerusalem 
which still, four years later, 
justifiably ‘served as a watershed 


of thy employment at the Posr, it 


‘editorial slaff: of one of the Western 
Cy... 


*  Talaphons:. .... . oh 
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atin: rnanangne.j ain bail =e a -.... = 


SRE SE RES 


were not..These, as they say nowa- 
days, were “something else” and. 


‘What's more, | wasn’t even an old | 
“Jerusalem hand. I had‘been out-of - 
the, country during the War. of 


[Israel Foreign Service and - was: 
pregnant for much of the duration . 


Ἡ | 88: clear from the start that I was. 
..} not only part-time and) matutinal - 


Ὗ "HEY, THERE” et : ne, matut 
Π STUDENT FOBT Sera ld .{ Dut also, in all probability, transient, . 
το δὴ, κα το Τα ΡΣ ΤΉΝ τ, Nonethelejs, 1 had a number of 
Name of BUBECTIDGE. «νον τ ssscseecsc μμρμμμημαμ things, going for me. I had returned’ 
hens to Israel after several years on. th 


1 World's. most’-widely-read  néws .- 
imagazines; Thad lived here-for a’ * 
ng’ Ume,iattended, a Tel Aviv high’ "ἃ 


EE SUPPLEMENI 


It was all so romantic 


REMA FABER worked at the Post right after it 
was started. She talks to MACABEE DEAN 
about her memories of ‘the good old days.' 


then, and I've haven't changed my would be a good, sensible girl.” 
mind in all these years.” She managed to keep that vow 
Going after scoops got her into a only when it didn’t “interfere with 
lot of Irouble. Once, she heard that my work as a reporter." 
Nelson Glueck, the archeologist, She became a fervent follower of 
had unearthed a finding of “inter- the late Judah L. Magnes’ Brith 
national importance’ in a dig Shalom movement, which worked 
somewhere oul in the wilderness (0 foster understanding between 
(“although today I suppose it is in Arabs and Zionists, 
the middle of the city"). Although She met many interesting Arabs 
Nelson forbade her to come before (which did not please all her Jewish 
Sunday or Monday, and then only colleagues), some of whom con- 
in daylight, she felt she had to be vinced her thal they sincerely 
there ahead of anyone else. wanted to reach a peaceful under- 
So on Friday afternoon, shortly standing with the Zionists, But one 
before dusk, she hired a carriage of them, she luter learned, was tak- 
with an Arab driver. They settled on ἰπβ her for a ride; at the same time 
a fec. But halfway “out into the he was professing friendship, he was 
wilderness," when it was reatly get- 180 importing guns for the Ambs. 
ting dark, the driver pulled over to After two years ut The Palestine 
the side of the road and demanded Past, she became “heartsick” thal 
more money. “I refused: first, }told Brith Shalom was making almost no 
him we had fixed a price; secondly, progress.” Moreover, she was 
[told him ( didn’t have any more.” homesick for her family in the US. 
The driver flew into. a rage, She left for New York, 
threatening her. She cowered in the 
back of the carriage, and siddenly FABER related how ἃ clean-cut 
heard footsteps in the darkness, “tt Jewish girl picked herself up and 
was two British soldiers on patrol. came to Jerusalem alone. 
They shut the driver up, got in the “I went to the School of Jour- 
carriage and escorted me ἰὼ nalism at Missouri University. | 
Glueck's camp. They were perfect graduated in 1932, during the 
gentlemen. Don't ever let anybody Depression, when any jobs in jour- 
tell you that all the British were nalism went to married men. This 
ad," wns fair, we knew, but not very 
Her ears are still tingling’ from helpful for us single girls, τ 
Nelson Glueck’s scolding after he In June, 1932, the International 
heard what had happened. “He Press Association met on the 
made me stay overnight al the campus. She was detailed to show 
camp, and in the moming he only visitors around. One was a woman 
let me go back after he extracted a journalist representing The New 
solemn vow that in the future { Tork Times in Moscow; the other 


Transmuting into English 


Thinking back 30 years, RINNA SAMUEL can 
still summon up the-‘remarkable if somewhat 
overdone sense of national responsibility’ that 
attended her as a feature rewriter for the Post. 


schoal and knew Hebrew. And, not otic Aussie or two) were given time 

least, according to my family's to accustom themselves to the Israel 

reading of the Post's history, my scene. Their backgrounds and jour- 

father had founded the paper — a __nalistic experience differed widely: 

claim hotly and abidingly disputed some turned out to be good news 

by Gershon Agron, but one which papermen who stayed on, some 

did. create a connection between drifted off into wholly other fields 

the Post and myself, albeit of the and some hung on for years because ᾿ 
kind, 1 imagine, thal once existed πὸ one at the Post had the heart to 

between pretenders to thrones and turn them out. d 


the reigni i 
i ὌΡΒΗΒΑ (δεν dealt . Certeinly each of us, in our own 


: way, and regardless of bow pogo 
IN ALL events, though I a Sayed ul the Post, could ni 
reluctant to become. Bhat a wy’ profit professionally from ha tutor 
friend recently. labelled as-an- (98 (not always gentle) of t le abOve- 
ambiancé-cheser, what [most vivid. ™entioned and formidable trio. 


-ly recall of those, auaterity-ridden Mind you, the Poss was not solid- 


days was the special atmosphere of ly Anglo-Saxon; -shoring up the 
the Post; a mixture of informality, - youthful flock of English-speaking 


‘warmth and deep respect for the Ingathered was a phalanx of more 


(hree talented and - authoritative mature, highly cullured, extremely: . 


“people who ran it: Gershon, Ted polite Yekkes. and algo a scattering 


and Lea. ‘Also there was, af leaat for οἵ native sons, mostly on the non 
me, a lovely feeling of being with editorial side, But it was the new im- 
my: own {andsleit; people who migrants who gave the office (and - 
shared with me a host of Anglo-. thus maybe the paper too) its (one, 
Saxon attitudes spiked by the-un- and who were responsible for the 
diluted Zionist fervour that had collective mood of excitement, Op- 


‘brought them to Israel. ~ ° timism and patriotism, 8 mood that 


* “It must-be remembered that in was both infectious and elating; and 
those hulcyon days, the Post func- which rendered unimportant the — 
tioned ‘as a ‘combiried absorption - shortage of almost everything elt. ‘ 


plaints:.'or. murmurations against ° 
EDNESDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1982. 


was the late Zalman Shuznr, then 


μ the end of the weck, ἢ] 
ἰνῶν m job offers. 1 could 
ween Moscow and 
{ chose Jerusalem 

Shazer — then still known 
as Rabashov — told me | would be 
most useful in helping Davur turn 
out an English-language sup- 


Heat ruaalom, she learned that 
Dever couldn't raise the moncy for 
the English-language supplement. 
So | was stranded, but f decided to 
slay with friends until the fall. Then 
[heard that Gershon Agronsky was 
opening a paper in English, | was 
hired the next day.” 

Rema has some regrets ubout 
relurning to New York in 1934. 
“Bul 1 never lost interest in this 
country. I left journalism for 
publishing and got a job with Wil- 
liam Β. Ziff, of the Ziff-Davis 
publishing company. Jabotinsky 
converted him to Zionism at this 
time, and Ziff, with the fervour of a 
person discovering religion, wanted 
to write the definitive book on 


‘Sheraton Hotels in Is 


Ἢ ghost-wrote it for him. TL wits Tal Aviv Jerusalam Εἰδι{86] 


called The Rape of Palestine, and 1 
can honestly say thal it reads just as 
well today as it did in 1938. If t have 
lime, I'm going to update it, for it 
sil captures the essence of the 
problems facing the Middle Eust 


Afler her retum τὸ the ULS., her 
views changed regarding the Arabs. 

“Once | thought that education 
and uiderstanding was all that wus 
Needed to create lasting friendship 
casth. That was before 
the Germans, considered the 
kaders of European culture, went 
crazy, 1 came to believe that if you 
want fo reach an understanding 
with most people, you have to speak 
sofily and wield n big stick. 


Biotechnology 


What You Make Of It 


wthority; but Gershon ubhorred 
bitching (he called it mivs-maching) 
in the office, so it unly wared its 
head within the smoky, crawded 
confines of the Cnfé Aluska, down 
the greets There, huddled around 


IPL InterPharm Laboratories Ltd. 


TEVA PHAR NIACETIOAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
-........... .. TL ΤΓΎἭἭΝῆ,. - 
Public Responsibility _ 


THE JERUSALEM POST 


ul of ghastly austerity col- 
» We gossiped and mouned for 


Udex Corporation Lid. 


Inter-Yeda Ltd. 


and became acquainted with 


“real” Iaraclis, mostly students from 
University, which wus sval- 


δε pen down-town ἐεηαμεα: 
i suppose, it was all very small- 
‘own ‘and inconsequential, but it 
certainly didn’t feel that way. The 
Was in its infancy and we were 

even I, on my ignoble 
f-of-the-day shift — for 
Ὑ Isracli newspaper that 
“Could be road, so we liked to think, 
sane Mee House and 10 Downing 


, interPharm and its subsidiaries, Inter-Yeda and 
iLidex, work closely with Israeli academic scientists 
and engineers to transform research results into 
‘new products for the health care industry. 


‘We make: 


human growth hormone 

innovative chemical and biological 
separation systems 
— interferons 
monoclonal antibodies 


- During the Mandate, the Past 
the ringing voice of the 
Now it spoke on behalf of a 
and, after all those 

n ffortlessly summon 
ὃ, temarkable if somewhat 
Sends ‘of national respon- 
Mtended me as, solitary 
ng after morning, ἔ pencilled 
Hellled out those reams of 


a soodeta feel- 
™ Passioly the single most 
Joc gift the Pos could have 


‘ons to the Jerusalem Post 
5 Golden Jubilee. 


Congratulati 


! of the ARES-SERONO group of companies 
TEVA PHARMACEUTICAL INDU: : 5: of ἈΝ ᾿ ᾿ 
; NOT, THAT there were πῸ come νος. lost Israel . ET ae a eee cat ect 
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THERE WERE two parts to the in- 
terview in which Gershon Agron 
hired me as a reporier, very cub in- 
deed, in the summer of 1953. Agron 
struck me as being niore British 
than American. or Israeli in both 
.dress and style, Even his 
Philadelphian accent was overshot 
with strains of British vowels and in- 
flections — a rub-off, 1 supposed, 
probably conscious in part, Trom his 
contact with ‘mandatory officials. 
The first stage of the interview con- 
firmed .the impression: just a chat, 
don't you know, designed to 
τ evaluate the young Canadian oleh 
poised between the kibbutz and 
Jerusalem, Once satisfied with my 
bona fides, Agron pulled a page from 
᾿ Davar. and asked me to translate 


and, if necessury, rewrile u short 


report, 


* A mish-mash of nervousness, ex- 
citement and confidence, 1 went 
Into the newsroom, to write the 
Story, two fingers on ao Spare 
typewriter, cigarette dangling a la 
Front Page, He hired me, . .. - Ng 
- My. first lesson with employers In 
Israel came at-the end of the month. 
Everyone lined up at the wicket out- 
side the back office of the cashier 


. and returned with Ilttle brown 


envelopes. When 1 presented myself, 
having already carned-a by-line or 
‘two, which were then doled oul-as a 
‘poor mitn’s Victoria' Cross, the 
cashier said “Who? | - 


I said “Mo,” announced my name 


-with a flourish, and claimed that the 


Old Man personally had hifed me, ἢ 
“Well, he may have hired. you, 
but nobody told us." - ᾿ 


The Post's “Old Guard.” left tn right 


τ General Manager Juhn Adler, D epuly 


Editor Leu Ben-Dur, Founder: Gershon Agron (then Mayor of Jerusalem), Editor 


Those were the days 


Working in a: newspaper in the little Jerusalem of the 
early Fifties was magnificent, writes AVRAHAM AV-HAI. 


And so, until “us” were finally in- 
formed, ἴ alternated between anger 
and fear. Finally my [L160 were 
forthcoming. : ‘ 


THE EDITORIAL staff met in 
the newsroom, sitting on chairs, 
tabies, desks and the floor, _ , 

“We'll strike.” We were not-be-, 
ing paid as much as other jour. 
nalists, but it sounded monstrous to 
me: - 

Unwiltingly, -1 adopted a 
Revisionist: attitude, summoned up 
my courage and asked,:"In Israel? 
. How, can we strike in Israel” ᾽ 
᾿ Agron came In, thrust out his jaw 


‘ -theutrically and barked: "You-un- - 
_ Srateful young pups,” or something: ° 


of the sort. (I doubt that he actually, 
said “whippersnappers,” but I can't: 
tule it out.). “You, want’ more 
money? You. should pay me for the 
_ privilege of working here and learn-- 
ing the profession.” No lesg; Idon't 
remember: exactly why, :but theres 


- was n0 strike, 


THAT .YEAR Agron was away 
-most of the time, mainly; ἢ suppose,- 
onstate bysiness."He was, close to 
Moshe Sharett, the foreign minister 
who inspired: much, copy and pen- 


ned some himself. Ted Lurie was 
down the street in an Upstairs office 
Putting out the abortive Zmanim, 


which was the Progressive Party's ὁ 


uttempt to compete with Ha'arerz, 
Leu Ben-Dor, the third member of 
the troika, was | know not where. 
The Post wag left io less senlor 
editors, one of whom, Moshe 
Levin, could not have been kinder 
or ἃ beller guide to a newcomer. 
The vacuum on top was ἃ godsend 


from my point of view; { discovered ἡ 
that I could write on just about ἢ 


anything, as long as 1 covered my 
beat.. . 

. From city reporter, Covering the 
faltering, inefficient and party- 
ridden City Halt, writing Up the nat-. 
terlngs and bickerings of an about. 
to-be dissolved Council, I was sud- 


_ denly plunged into the cabinet and - 
--diplomatic beat. I was by then a” 


veteran of many by-lines, Orthodox 
demonstrations confronted 


b - 
‘police, afd .the daily fare of the 
_ quiet but oh-sd-exciting Provincial - 
- Capital clty-that was -Jerusaleni:- 
ὁ Somewhere along the line I made - - 
diplomatic ‘history for ‘a day-or | 


three. Secretary of State John 


Foster Dulles. threatened to cut off . 
flid to Israel 


"HE JERUSALEM POS ‘JUBILEE SUPPLEMENT 


hen- perhaps, even fi 


More vital than now, though pitiful- ' 


ly small by today’s standards — if 
we continued with the diversion of 
the Jordan River. Somehow or 


other, Ὁ decided that Israel would - 


tty lo go it alone. 1 say somehow or 
other because, in retrospect, I don't 
quite. recall whether it was m 
original idea, Subsequently not re- 


jected by official spokesmen, or - 


Whether some official shrugged en- 
couragingly when 1 asked whal we 
could do besides facing down the 
USS, threat and tightening our belts. 

: Whichever it was, 1 sweated oul a 
Story, attributed to “observers in 
Jerusalem,” that we were planning 


.ta do without U.S. aid. The duty 


editor.blanched and Basped audibly 


"when [ handed it to him. “This must 
- be-seen by the Old Man,” he stam. 


mered: The boss approved it. 1 how: 
Conjecture that he either cleared it’ 
with the’ Foreign Ministry or 


ἡ decided that 85 a bluff It could do πο. 


‘harm, This is known in diplomacy’as 
the.."“maybe it vouldn't: help but- 


+ Maybe it vouldn’t hoit™ principle. 


“Thus; encouraged; 1 produced 
another daily item ortwo which I'm 
sure: were cabled to the State 
Department ‘anid other foreign οἵ- 
MGB yee oe ye et 


Ted R. Lurie. At Agron’s home, 1958. 


Since the main actors certainly 
knew that Israel could hardly 
manage without these tens of mil- 
lions of dollars (only!), there's no 
real reason to believe that I truly 
made history. Bul we did keep some 
diplomats busy for a while. 
Foolishly, 1 was quite let down 
when the threat disappeared 85 
Israel halted the diversion and went 
into what became the Eric Johnson 
mediation shuttle between Jordan 
and Israel. : 


SOMEONE must, have told the 
editor that I'd studied some 
economies, (Actually one course for 


a year at the University of Toronto.) ὁ 
y. We were between economic 


reporters at the paper at the time, 
bi Eliyahu Salpeter of Hage 
who was doubling for the Past, [00] 
me by the hand to the various 
ministries and spokesmen. Rigi 
was a cooperative ‘group Οἱ 
economic reporters in Jens 
then — the five or six of us really 
were more a gang than a group. 
We'd meet at Café Atara for mort 
ing coffee at about 10 or 10. 


decide whom to victimize first, and - 
then descend like a wolf-pack on ; 


some poor spokesman. 
‘We ave oan to actual tears, and 


. > ᾿ 7 ul 
- forced his resignation (may his sot 
forgive us), and drove a few others — 


to absolite distraction, We. were 
automatically against; digrnsted 
most officials; and delighted ae a 
ing oUt. inconsistencies, con εν 
tions and failures. The governme! 
somehow succeeded in spite of our 
§cepticism, which actually disgul 


- a forntof naive and caring Zionism. .." 


δι 
bith Pp and to stop and chal 


of glory was budget day ut 


Lain That night the paper 
κῳ εἰ our command. 


lly, we would share “stan- 
items, which left us to pursue 
awn stories. The occasional 
p by one of uur eet Sd 
i resenicd and sd- 
ΠΤ Ἢ Once 1 saved a 
rand for a Sulurday night, 
a garnered excellent space on 
3— then our cconomie page. 
ple rode me hard that week. 
Ya we united against our com- 
non enemies: spokesman and 
editors, | expect it hasn't changed 
πιεῖ; just the stakes ure higher. 
So are the steaks. T well 
remember my Zionist guilt at being 
ited to luncheon press con- 
ferences, serving Meat, no less, 
while ralioning was still rather 
stringent. Guilt, yes; but the ap- 


ἢ pete always won. 


ATTHAT TIME the Past was seen 


9 y"officeus,” a great French word 
4 for that grey area between official 


snd close to official. Many years 
laler, the subject was a major matter 
of dispute between the Eshkulists 


4 ad the Ben-Gurionists. As 


Eshkol’s press officer, | hid a bitter, 


4 even rancorous, argument with Lea 


Bea-Dor. | insisted an the Past 
ways had supported the govern- 
oe the ὧν cad was duty bound 
W support ‘Prime Minister Eshkol. 
lea, a very bright and tough 
woman, was ἃ die-hard Ben- 
Qarionist and dyed-in-the-wool 


«ἢ Dayanist, The Post followed her 
Dine. 


That was in 1965. 1 then went off 
fo New York for a year, or so L 
thought. On one of his visits to the 
Sites, Ted Lurie, now the editor, 
tiled me and asked me over for a 
dak, Point-blank, he said he had 
karned that | was to he placed in 
The Jerusalem Post as deputy 
citor, in order to satisfy the Eshkal 
soup. ᾿ 
Having had a few years in which 
tomature, 1 had to tell Ted that not 
oily had this never been discussed 
with me, but that if 1 were to be of- 

the job on merit I'd be fat- 
eed, and thal if it were-oifered to 
Me ΒΝ Β consor or politruk I'd wurn it 
m. In a small, politicized 
country like Israel, on editor's lot is 
"og happy one. 

At any mate, whether Ted's con- 
Yesation was a trial balloon, or 
Whether the Eshkol people thought 
teller of it, the matter died. Since 
most of the protagonists ure, sadly, 
ΤῸ longer with us, another mystery 

ns, 


WORKING in a newspaper in the 

Jetusalem of the early Fifties 
“es magnificent. All the news- 
.Papermen knew one another, and 
ich of us knew, so il seemed, half 
% more of all the senior govern- 
Met or municipal officials. There 
ἃ sense of family; and to walk 
Pied Ben Yehuda Street was to ex- 


aa ee bods and hellos with every 


very fifth person. 
aps, the spirit of the Fifties is 
ght in the picture of Nahum 


are waving a 
tra” edition on a 
Morning: OIL 
Ἢ -AT HELETZ. I 

(ΑΥ̓͂Θ pul out the paper 
Ml single-handed ‘and then. 
to distribute it, ran 
Out'the fh 

Chay 


Appeal '— Keren 


on 


sehi world chairman of | 


Hamashbir Lazarchan 
department stores ara based 


Our Departments: 


Sas, at be 


the following principles: 
Marketing of high quality 
goods 

Reasonable prices and price 
uniformity at all branches 
Efficient service 

Attractive presentation and 
popular promotions 
Worker representation in 
Management and profit 
sharing 


Women Fashions 6 Lingerie 
Junior Miss Fashions 
Fashion Accessories 
Hosiery 6 Men's Wear 
Young Men’s Fashions 
Childrens’ Weer 

Baby Woar and Accessories 
“81, Michael”, Marks and 
Spencer Departments 
Household Textiles 

Carpets 6 Furniture 
Kitchenware 

Glassware and China 

Tools ο Electrical Appliances 
Electronics 5 Records 

Toys * Sports Goods 
Cosmetics 6 Perfumery 
Stationery 9 Shoes 6 Books 
Israeli Souvenirs for Tourists. 


YOUR SHOPPING | 
UNDER ONE ROOF, AT A LUXURY 


JAMASHBIR LAZARCHAN 
BePARTMENT STORE © 


Nahariya 
hip: of the Chain 9 Beersheba 4 Rishon Le Zion : ced. 
ane ΕΡΟΣ att Center ᾿ © Etat . e Netanya ΝΣ AE ohmane 
; ‘116 Allenby ait τ Ashkelon ὁ Hedere ὁ Petah Tikva © 
¢ Tel Aviv Ashdod 


ὁ Jerusalem '22 King George St. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 
GIVES YOU THE CHOICE OF 


OLD 


A passion for correctness 


For 16 years MARGARETE KATZKE was chief Proofreader at the exche se 
Post, and until she retired in 1959 her work was, To the Biltor of the Patestine Most 


_ Guess what! — 


᾿ τ τὸς : is lelter may make you 
almost literally, her entire life. She talks about it to JOANNA YEHIEL, * See mil [are βύϊμε τς 
Ἢ «ἐκ [πὲς and write to you us u fellow 
FOR THE MAJORITY of those large-scale unemployement was BUT THERE was no Joy for her Ἶ oumalist, decply and affectionately 
who have done one of the most ex- made even more insufferable inher there. She found a city high on peo- lai in the future of Palestine 
acting jobs on a newspaper. case because she was Jewish. Asthe ple and short on work. “Today, I'm : at Trans-lordan. T have just read . 
Proofreading at the Post has been a Twenties made way for the Thirties amazed I didn’t starve," Eventuali rr your issuc of Mny 16th. : 
stepping-stone to a career asajour- and the tise of Hitler, she began, however, she found work al pes Almost half the news columns and 
nalist, a means of keeping on witha like many other Jews, to think about private sanatorium, and it was there ing letterpress are devoted to : 
higher education, a fill-in while going to Palestine, but when her that she met the Dr, Friedman who poet “Is Europe heading for 
looking for something better, or just mother died she put the idea out of recommended her to Gershon wat A leader on Hitler, “Ger- : 
a respectable way of earning avery her head, because she felt she could Agronsk ᾿ Η 


γ. In July 1943, Margarete 
became Katchke. 

(Wis quite obvious that she adored 
“G.A.", who made the Proofreaders 


's Arms Attitude Con- 
peal “Thou Shalt Starve.” and 
and at least half of the front page. 

There is very little about the day 
to day life of the people, which is u 
greater force for security than 
cilher politics or armies. The or- 


modes! living. For Katchke il was a ποὶ abandon her aging father. It was Katzke 
ἄνθη. not until he too died that she was 
ἀαένκο was ibe pope! A able to come here on a month's visit 
i her almost the first day she to see what the possibilities werefor feel that he recognized the imnor- 
Joined the staff, and very few of the her. That was in October, 1938, tance of their job. Ths ae 
people who stilt talk of her as the “It was terrible. Riots he showed visiting personalities 
epilome of perfectionism could tell everywhere. No family. Everybody round the newspaper, he was 


Magnificent South Africa overflows with all { 
the good ee in life. Flying SAA means you Ὁ δὲ 
experience this world of gold, silver and ᾿ 

1 


diamonds while in the air, 
That's why we've created three classes —so 


τ δι 3 sense public are you can choose the fare that suits you... And = a 
goad thE Nae et you that her real name is Margarete said to me, with your profession, careful to bring them to the esac al ieaeeta bfe and it Stil share our ifestyle, ᾿ 
᾿ oe: pay & Katzke. acts what could you live on? You're too Proofreading section. She recalls is only by focusing so much Blue Diamond means enjoying the superb " 
: δ Katchke treated every misprint old for hachshara." with pride being introduced to limelight upon dissension that one comfort offered in first class with . ; 
; ἐξ ᾿ dapieion dl spony fie ae Pcs aggre τὸν vhs = Golda Meir and Richard Crossman, inreases it... Stratosleeper reclining seats and fine culsine. : : : 
7 Ὑ erlyne, ‘as one of those who ermany. In ,. the firm she He was always ready to prai i » Hitler will i in ἢ : 
᾿ began his career at the Post as a worked for was finally declared she says, and pa she tok ae Rick patas arto bart Gold Class with its exclusive cabin for ᾿ 


Passengers paying the normal economy a 
class fare, ensures that executives arrive αι 
relaxed and ready for business. ἢ ᾿ 
Silver Class offers friendly service, fine 
food and comfort at excursion rates. 
ASk your travel agent or SAA ofices about 
our fares to Johannesburg, Australia, the Far yt 
East and South America. We're the only . τῷ 

᾿ "airline to offer you a credit scheme that lets 
you fly now and pay over twelve months 4, 
unlinked, at the lowest possible interest. ool 


This way you'll share our world and have a 
jewel of a trip. 


p-oofreader. bankrupt, and she was left high and riti i ὋΙ i's 
“Katchke usually worked in the dry. ἡ Υ ἀραῖος pages para Eire 
daytime, often alone — No one else “T was sitting alone and I didn't Greka), he always asked, “Nu, 
could comipete with her," says Alex- know where to turn for a job. One  Greka, why don’t you write some 
ander Zvielli, the head of the Post's day, a friend of mine asked me to more?" 
archives, who in his time was a help her in the work at the Palestine But if he was generous in his ῃ 
linotype operator. “But when she Office.” Praise of the stuff, Agronsky hada. 
did work on the evening shilt, she'd It began as ἃ temporary, part- reputation for being something less 
stay up all | night if she felt that time job, stencilling a little weekly than that when it came to financial 
perhaps she'd missed Something in newspaper for the settlers in matters, and Katchke, in her 
the work she'd been doing. Palestine. That led to a full-time Job respect for the exact truth, feels that 
The house legend about how she in the visa department, which was she must not overlook this. She il 
Bol the job is that, Upset by the besieged by desperate Jews begging lustrates it with a story about a 
number of proofreading mistakes, for the limited visas thal the depart- proofreader named David Finkeh  - 
she sat down and wrote a letter fo ment was able to issue. under the stein, 2 
editor Gershon Agron (then still strict tules imposed by the British During one extended curfew im- 
Agronsky) Pointing out the paper's Colonial Cffice. Posed by the British during the last 
manifold shortcomings. He was so years of the Mandate, Finkelstein 


I 7 : ! ‘ 
Wet ἀξία me ee ca pu FINALLY, in October 1939, six could nol get out of his home in 


and little character. His hands are 
always clenched in indignation und 
it ἃ interesting to remember that 
truly great men never clench their 
hands when they speak... But the 
great man will be the sturdy Jew on 
the settlement besides Gideon's 
well. The fullness of his growing 

er is ἃ glorious thing to con- 
lemplate. Let us know more about 


Question: What is fifty years old, reproduces itself tens 
of thousands of times every day, is native to Israel, but is found 
in 96 other countries? (Hint: It's black and white end “red” all 
over.) ᾿ 


Answer: THE JERUSALEM POST, of course. Bie ee Odeo 
᾿ about Hitler every day. He is in no 
way as interesting as the Zionist set- 
ler in the Jordan valley ur the Arab 
fisherman in the beautiful bay of 
Akaba, Hitler is destroying a 
talon; you are all creating ene. 


Since December 1, 1932, THE JERUSALEM POST has 
provided on-the-spot, authoritative coverages of events that 
have made headlines — and history — all over the world. It 
has built a fifty-year reputation for responsible. fair reporting 
and insightful analyses of Israeli and Middle Eastern events 
and trends. This reputation haa made THE JERUSALEM 


See your travel agent or phone South African 
Alrways: 03-659196, 03-658388, 03-657759 δ ἃς 


“μη 


POST one οἵ the most often-quoted naws sources in the something about it, weeks afler the outbrenk of World Geula for three days. - Ane vee, ΥΩ 5 fe our ie : : 
Middle East. : ᾿ Margarete Katzke herself tells α΄. War Il, she got herself onto-the “il- ive ἐπ ρας τ tones a cork <q Amman, May 13, ὶ 
Your friends end relatives oversess can get the same Ἵ this way: she was doing some work egal immigrant” route. \ die Ξ on May 28, 1934 Hectas 


for a friend of Agron and he, notic- With no moré than @ rucksack "hed really wanted to,” he sai 


traighth Ὁ, no- i rice 
Straightforward, no-nonsense .coverage of Israeli news by ing her special talent for picking out containirig ἃ few toilet articles and WHILE KATCHKE is full of - 


subscribing to THE JERUSALEM POST International 
Edition. The 24-page International Edition ΙΒ a round-up of 
the week's news from the Pages of THE JERUSALEM 
POS’ f see 


ap tealight ogg en 


Bolitho, the English ‘mun of letters, 
lowed Eretz Yisruel extemavel 
Jear before. 

4 reply t0 the Bolithe tener up: 

peared tt an editorial, under the ute 

in Defence of the Newspaper,” the 
day. Here are excerprs: 


misprints in his German books, two books — Proudly she takes  siories about G.A., she doesn’t tell 
recommended her-for a job on the them down from a bookshelf: the many affSut her colleagues; but it is 
Paper, © ee, .. Bible and Goethe's Faus; — she, not surprising that Finkelstein 

“U didn't know anything about along with some 900 others, was figures in another part of her 
misprints in The Palestine Post — | herded on to n train to Vienna, then reminiscences, for they were both 
didn’t have enough money to buy a taken lo the Danube and Put ὁπ ἃ involved, along with a third 


ELV > 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


Send a gift subscription of THE JERUSALEM POST 
International Edition to someone who wants to know more 


: ᾿ "History is generally only the | ΝΥ | T rusal P t j 
about Israel. Yo hay'it b newspaper,” she says, “All my _ river steamer that was supposed to proofreader, Kalman Max, in the reglster of the etimes the lollies unl 9 ψ' To.Ine bs pao : 
"08. Gan guess they'll be pleased, every week. thoughts were about where my next” take them to a Black Sea port. most dramatic event in ihe βαρ the mistakes of mankind." With this 3 »»: : | 

meal would come from,” That was only the beginning of a history: the bombing of the offices Wolation from Gibbon The 


After a serles of fairly long, drawn- nightmare journey whose mounting on February 1, 1948. The three of 
out tests she was finally taken on the horrors she details in cool, Precise them were sitting on the tong desk 
payroll, That meant the start of a tones. It was six freezing, starving beside the printing press, facing the 


“Fiestine Post might reply τὸ the let- - On the occasion of your 


\r.from Mr. Hector Bolitho we 


THRE JERUSALEM 


Congratulations on the 50th Anniversary 


fase 


Ἷ [ f Were privileged to publish vester- : 
POST 60274 new, safe life, freed of the fear of weeks before they were on the ship window on the ground floor. ὁ ὧν; tr if anes cae f TRE JERUSALEM POST GOLDEN JUBILEE 
ENTS) P.0.8.81, 81 000, JERUSALEM aurvation that had haunted her _ thut was to tuke them to Palestine, “Suddenly, all was dark. I was in yt must certainly be true uf 9 - ‘ ' 
Subscnptions can he handed in at . almost all her life, ᾿ They finally set sail, but when: ἃ daze, and I was alone. I shouted Pik; om, which in many of 
B'Hetzlachs, 8 Rehov Shemai, Jeruaalam "Ἢ they reached Istanbul, they were ‘Fink, Fink, where are yeind Ξ Maspects is the Taw material out uf EL-ANBA 
Jerusalem Post’ 11 Cartobach St. Tel Aviv NOW 82, sitting in her flat on the boarded by British soldiers. Under Nothing. No Max either, Behin f Ἢ 


our heartfelt best wishes 


be ‘ory is made... 
Jorusalem Post, 16 Rehov Nerdau. Haifa 


top floor of an old-fashioned house _ strict instructions ‘not io mention where we had been sitting had been 
in Jerusalem's Talbieh quarter, she Palestine or speak. a word of: a wardrobe and suddenly there 


ἘΣ Should be happy to record 


i daily i ic 

Please send The Jerusalem Post International Editlon to: 5 Manca anger end hatred if ang er and Only Israeli daily ἴῃ Arabi 3 

mi ᾿ recounts with total recall and a . Hebrew, the assengers said th came a hollow voice, ‘I'm all right,’ hatred did δ : ᾿ : 
NAME 2c complete absence of emotion the © wanted to a Ἢ Paraguay, The wardrobe had fallen on him, ᾿ Ἀμρδις oe a also read in Egypt and Lebanon. ΠΙΜ NEWS AGENCY 
epee slory of those’ years in her native -Suspecting thal the ship was carry- For 16 years the Post was, in an ᾿ ‘Makers of this small newspaper sin 


Advertiser! Make sure to advertise in El-Anbg and 
reach another 1,700,000 potential clients. ΠΕ 
EL-Anba, 3 Kehov Ohelet Yosef, Jeruselam, Tel. 02-288604-¢ 


eee Ὲ Germany. . ing contraband, the British diverted almost literal sense, Katchke's life. ῷ before the ict: : 
en ae δῆλον en . Her parehts Wwere middle-class . it to.Haifa instead!. .- - “I had no time for any personal “tl been nora wae aa 
: . ‘ | shopkeepers In Berlin, and she was-.. But the Passengers weren't al- life,” she says, without achint of self- SHS OF [ῷ Be Seren ed the 

their only child.. When she finished , lowed to Innd for a week, and then: pity. “How could [7 I was, always if we suppressed the truth 

1 her secondary education, she was ‘ only because the Jewish community working, or too tired to go oul alred and anger flln ἴεν 
εν ΜΕ ΚΣ 
okkeeping, was φῇ. 2] When she-retired in 1959, 4 ᾿ i is 

typing and a tittle French and- oMeaambie wr eae bers tat y men petit allay 


MEDICAL 
-COSMETICLIAN roman 


My chequo for uote: [588 T8tes below) 18 enclosed, ᾿ 
Please send ἃ gift card to the raciplant in my aume.' - 


tday are-of passing im- 


* ‘Diptoma Scula Cosmotice intsmezionsie Munioh’ 


n il of not only the time for, but the money : b ! fic : ; ~ Diagnosis and medical treatment. 
Ἢ "English, Her’ first job was keaping "rete Yi im j ersonal life. German the eee Tatlting which : . t i 
AIRMAIL: SMonthe - "1 Year” the-accounts fare tubey on πιο. ιο bel eb neni jepareloay freed her; at last, from δὲ Dleasant hove of the Congratulations to the Jerusalem Pos bP ae ' 
SUBSORIPTION RATES 28 issues © G2 lasuey Py leneractoa δ ξηρά pice ι wae. migrant.and taken off for detention financial worry. One ong er times, as it beer eee ears οἱ service. © : Medical βδοιουε: 

: = — = 5 δ᾽ " ΝΜ a " Ὡς thee τοῖς bs ᾿ Ἢ -to el, =e Σ τ εν a : 
U.S.A., Canada “Next, the-godked tor a fruit er aoe etled rs ere Bu 7 {8 oe ‘bean to Scandinavi fee oh @ century and for on 50 y Slimming by means of special method 
U.K., Europe we vegetable Tirm ("We were given ap-" were gent back! to Eurape; But the and Russia, India and the Far-East, then, ἣν Centuries before Ἰοκ Ltd a for localised weight reducing. : 
Other countries ΄. : ples.for Chi stmas),'then in a bank -:women were released fairly quickly, and lesl. year she went to EsyPt. quid be happy to be [SAAC J. GLIC . - Makeup and professional cosmetic counselling. 
Payment can be made Ind and -chemieal factory, tanta ‘penniless and wearing the suit’ _Why does she feel that she pose but whens rag bed PAPER STORES Mi h Ι EVRON 
exchange on the day of payment, p {tial those Jobs, my letters had she had put on when she lefi Berlin, good as a proofreader — the ald i ὡς iar issues wf war : Inks, Binding Materials oer icna 

a sorsetting ae ven rie Praga 75 able lo mend her. bes, paella rage Issue of hee aan Pratng Mpa. 404 2 , Ba Alroy St.. Jerusalem, Tal. 02-€90881 
: : Ἢ ito lt iday’. i 1 who worke “her: fs Ler : Ἢ ; : : ote! ᾿ : ae ον 5 
a8 Telype.the whole thingy’ 6. τ“. wiih nesta couse σαι, oe i i “ail my life 1 had to fodk for mig ‘Paper μου _ decusatem. 877 jean Pledse .atrange: appointment in prance: 
ἐς, The tytanny. of those days of the δ Ὁ t0'go'to Jerusalem, 1  takes.-I always had ο΄ δε correct! ty of it slur. Tal. 02.215537 ὁγ OO. ἐπ 
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towards the end of the month. 
Winter has descended on the 
country in an angry torrent of rains 


und harsh winds. For thousands of 


new immigrants crowded into tran- 
sit camps — more commonly 
known as ma‘uharot -- their first 
Haaukka in israel seems destined to 
be cold and cheerless, : 
In the Jerusatem office of 
Gershon Agron, the editor ef The 
Palestine Past, a compact 42-yeur- 
okl woman sils perehed on a eorner 
of sue desk. Helen Rossi has been 
working al The Post sinee 1939, 
starting in the advertising depurt- 


amen, noving on to become fashien 7 


writer, foud editor und eventually 
women's page editor. 

Her diminulive stature is deeeiv- 
ing. She is strong-willed, tenacious, 
energetic und generous τὸ ἢ ἔπιε. 

For ‘wecks she hus been haunted 
by the thought of all those children 
in the s#a’abarot experiencing a 
joyless Hanukka, “What are we Βο- 
ing to do τὸ give them some hap- 
Piness?" she asks Agron. As they 
are pondering the problem, the 
phone rings. 

The catler is Marianne Hoofien, 
wife of Eliezer Hoofien, chairman 
of the Anglo-Palestine Bank, 
Marianne Hoofien is no less con- 
eemed than Helen Rossi about the 
plight of the children. “Why don’t 
you do something?” she berates 
Agron, “We're just talking about 
it," he tells her, 


The discussion continues late into | 


the night, and it is agreed that what 
children want more han ahything 
else in the world, is toys. No money 


Js available to buy them, and even if. 


it were, there aren't too many at- 
tractive choices in the sheps, Rossi 


is undaunted. Drawing on her ex- ᾿ 


perience in the Post's advertising 
departinent, she decides to launch 


an advertising campaign for toys. - 


- Agron gives her his blessing and his 


backing. And thus, The Jerusalem ; 


Post Toy Fund is born, 


“INITIALLY, the campaign was ὦ 


. considered a one-time. effort and 
: Was called a Toy Shower, organized 


by the’ Post in conjunction with the” 


586 Home Aid: Society, ἢ 
A series of advertisements ap- 


peared In the Post, calling an the.” 


children of the Yishuv to share their 

: toys with the children In the camps, 

. _ The response was overwhelming, 
- ~ Children, on their own, or accom. 
τοὺς panied’ by-a parent, flocked to the 
ἦν -offices of the Past at all hours of the 
τα day and night to deposit their gifts, 
"Rossi recruited her fellow-staffers 


* 19 make up gift packages and to fill : 


εν Oates. No one, from Agron down, 


Tefused to help, Rossi conducted - 


the whole operation with the ef- 
ficiency of a sergeant major. But 


she did not merely bark orders; she - 


pitched in, working almost ‘Around 
the clock to make sure that all the 
parcels would be ready on time, For 
. distribution, she enlisted the ser- 
᾿ vices of the army, wae 
She was noi content, however, τα 
- leave the matter to khaki-clad 
delivery boys and:gitls and insisted - 
on. golng with them.....all over the 


country. She plodded through. 


ankle-deep mud; she scrambled. up 


"hills and down gullies, keeping ‘up. 
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The Toy ἔμπα, started in 1948, was the first of several Jeru 
moving spirit behind them has been HELEN ROSSI, whose s 


DECEMBER 1948. Hanukka falls 


tory is told by GR 


ΟΝ 


An assortment of Toy Fund toys for the kids (Photo Hani). (Below) The plané toys hold special fascination for the bays 


(Government Press Division). 


(Below) Thd Tay Funda 
fram left, with Sister Bernard 


t. Vincent de Paul home for brain-damaged children in Ein Karem.'Heten Rossi, second 


salem Post funds for the needy. The 
EER FAY CASHMAN. 


with the soldiers who had taken 
their vehicles as far as they could 
80, forced to make the resi of the 
journey on foot. It was important 
for her to be on hand to se the 
smiles for which she had laboured 
so hard. 


BORN Helen Feinberg in Plain- 
field, Pennsylvania in 1906, and 
Taised without any Zionist 
background whatsoever, she visited 
the Holy Land in 1929, in the com- 
Pany of her first husband. In 1934, 
she returned to Palestine alone, 
determined to stay. 

Alter a stint with an export jour- 
nul in Tel Aviv, and ἃ stay in Kibbuy 
Afikim, where she met her second 
husband, Alexander (Susha) Kous- 
Sewitsky, she wound up in Huifo. 
Finding the northern city nol 
exciting enough one day in 1939 
she answered d help-wanted ad in 
The Palestine Post for ἃ vacancy in 
the paper's advertising department. 
She got the job, and the family 
moved to Jerusalem. 

She did not stay long in advertis- 
ing, however, but soon made her 
mark as the Post's expert on food 
and fashions. She crealed a monthly 
Magazine titled Fashions and 
Features, and wrote a Buyer's Guide 
column providing information on 
events and services in Jerusalem. 

When the Post's premises were 
blown up on February 1, 1948, 
Agron sent her to America to enlist 
support, obtain new equipment and 
sell advertising space. She returned 
-on May [4, the eve of the proclama- 
tion of the State of Israel. 


THE LAUNCHING of the Toy 
Fund in December of that year was 
8 watershed in her career. The fol- 
lowing year she again urged the 
children of Israel to share their toys 
and books “tc help make it a happy 
Hanukka for the children still in the 
camps.” 

Again, she commandeered the 
entire staff of the Post offices in 
Jerusalem, Tel Aviv and Haifa. Her 
task force now included various 
welfare organizations as well as the 
Jerusalem Municipality. She bullied 
Jerusalem Mayor Daniel Auster 
into opening a toy collection poinl 
on the street in front of the 
Histadrut building. 

By 1950, collecting toys for the 
children uf the ma'‘abarot was ac- 
cepted as an annual tradition. The 
campaign had become so important 


that when the third drive was - 
. launched on. November 20, it 


pushed foreign news off the front 


‘Gee of ‘The Jerusalem Post 
r 


‘enamed the same year). 


An appeal to children in citles . 


and villages was taken so much to 
heart that many of the youngsters 
followed Rossi's example and went 


straight to. the ma’abarot to share ~~ 


not only. their toys, but to give of 
themselves. This was the first year 
in which the army was replaced 


- the police in, distributing the gifts. 


In view of the economic condi- 
tions, many people tried to per- 
suade Rossi to stop collecting toys 
and to instead.dévote her energies 
to collecting’ clothes and foodstuffs. 


Rossi remained.adamant. Food may Ὁ 
be nutritious. and clothing may be τς 
ὡς warm, but neither could gladden & :- 


as a toy. ‘ 
παρ for the well-being of 
a was nol restricted by 
sonality OF religion. Despite the 
iiay in the country towards both 
toasts and Moslems, Rossi 
res to discriminate against any 
id in need. Bul she could not 
πυρᾶς others to her way 
pm and the negative ut- 
a pursued her through the 


ΜΝ fficlull 
Toy Shower Οἱ ally 

a Te Jorusalem Post bes 
for the first time people 
Se abate money as well 
toys. Donations of as much us 
15 came In at a time when the 
monthly salary was less 
aan 1500; and a dunam of land in 
} Situn Dan, Haifa's Ahuza, 
ἡ Rehovot or Zichron Ya'acov, could 
με purchased for only IL275. 
4 Coemas throughout the country 
Ἵ sbertised the Toy Fund free of 


Heavy flooding deluyed the dis- 
«ἢ “tution of toys, causing disup- 
"ἢ pintment to children in more than 
na'abdrot. But before the festival 
ww over, Rossi made sure that the 
los were delivered, 


τῇ 


Δ BY 1952, the Toy Fund was caring 
4 ‘children in 150 settlements. ‘The 
ἢ ‘eration had heen extended 

the ma‘abarot to include 
reget! living on border set- 
nis, 


Among the list of monetary con- 
lons was the pockel-money 
lon of Arab boys living al the 
k el oe Even though 
is both Christian and Maslem, 
were Supporting the Toy fund, 
Were dill those who could not 

iit themselves to the iden 
ta the Toy Fund should support 

‘who were not Jewish. 

of them was Issachar Aivas, 
sll-appointed driver on her 
= ‘ives, a native Jerusalemite 
Pil ἘΠ᾿ working at the Post 
ood and is now depuly 
maintenance, quarrelied 
asl. “"Why do you want to do 
ng for those People?” he 


πὶ 
“Come with me,” she replied, 
now you." She took him 
-arem, where Sister Ber- 
charge of the St. Via- 
“Paul home for brain- 
lidren..No other institu- 
: Willing to Gare for these 


WW thé helpless bubies and 
‘Sister Bernaise cuddled 
SW the merest reflection 
SN thelr faces and was 
Since then’ he has 
defender of. Rossi's 
en-diictimination. The 
οἷν Tun an advice-to- 
OFA, column, hur that 
fr readers from con- 


ashamedly, nag, cajole, bully or use 
any other menns at her disposal to 
secure the right kind of assistance 
for someone in need. 

Over the years, she developed 
pen-pal relationships with three 
generations of readers. Her circle of 
friends grew wider when The 
Jerusalem Post launched its weekly 
international edition. With the 
donations (hat poured in from all 
over the world to The Toy Fund 
came numerous highly personal let- 


ters. Rossi responded to the writers |.|~ 


us if they were members of an ex- 
tended fumily. 

By the 1960s, Isracl’s toy industry 

had gotlen off the ground and Rossi 
was frankly more interesied in 
receiving cheques than goods, es- 
pecially those which came from 
abroad. It wasn’t worth the time and 
trouble arguing with customs of- 
ficials to gel exemptions from duty. 
Nonetheless, people continued to 
send gifts — some of them quite ex- 
traordinary, including a grand 
piano, a litter of puppies or a fish 
tank, : 
HELEN ROSSI wus alrendy past 
retirement uge, but she didn’t retire, 
There was io one to whom she 
could entrust the work of the Toy 
Fund. Less than a handful of 
ma'aharot remained, but the fund's 
activities had expanded to include 
the distribution of gifts to 122 
youngsters handicapped by polio 
and the purchase of equipment for 
the Yerohum youth club and for 
youth fuvilities in other development 
towns, A new project — giving 
wristwatches to children in govern- 
ment institutions upon their bar 
milava -- became another Toy 
Fund tradition, ; 

Although she didn't have to wor- 
ry about the Toy Fund's books, 
handled on a voluntary basis by the 
Post's: accountant, Reuven Shem- 
Tov, since 1950, Rossi wanted to 
continue her personal supervision 
of its uctiviles, And so she con- 
tinued to work, depite ailing health 
and eyesight, ᾿ 

In 1967, she wus especially 
gratified by a contribution made by 
a group of soldiers who had 
themselves been Toy lund 
recipients. ὃ ᾿ 

She set up the Tsofin Fund in 
197K ta help wards of the state inke 
their first steps into the adult world. 
This effort was finunced largely 
‘through the sale of gluss lops made 
by Neker of Jerusalem. 

In 1981, when the government cut 
hack on services for the aged, she 
stared yel another fund, Forsake 
Me Nat, to fill the gap. Like the Toy 
Fund in 1948, it was supposed Lo be 


‘a one-time effort. but it aso grew 


into an afinual affair, In that same 
yeor Israel Katz, minister of Labour 
and Social Affuirs, presented her 
wilh α Hai certificate for 18 trees 
planted lo honour her contribution 
to this country. And just under a 
year ago, Rossi was named ἃ 
Distinguished Citizen of Jerusalem 
i recognition of her lifetime of 
hifanthropic activities. 
᾿ This ociines: in the wake: of 
Operatiun Peace for Galilee, Rossi 
perceived yct another community in 


meed and launched The Jerusalem 


Past Lebanon Campaign. This effort 


drew un unprecedently large 


Fetponse, making 1! the most suc- 


cessful of wll the Pust's fund-raising 


‘ activities to date. 


WHEN Helen Rossi perched 
-herself an Gershon Agron’s desk on 
that wintry, day in 1948, she started 
(perhaps unknowingly) 8. great 
: seaditiog that has been carried on to 
: this.day: using the. pages of The 
(δ΄ Jerusaiern 


Pat το put 


The Yemenite guar 
1982 Hanukka Coin ZA 


hose who 


Limited issue: 9,000 Proof coins 
22,000 BU coins 


To mark the 100th anniversary of the first im- 
migration of Jews from the Yemen, the Bank of 
Israal is issuing a silver coin {in proof and BU 


versions). The two versions will differ in nominal 
value, diameter and weight. 


* Proof Coin — 860 silver; nom. val. 1S2, 
diameter; 37 mm. F 
weight; 28.8 g; Price: [5999 | 


* BU Coin — Β60 silver; nom. val, [51 
diameter: 30 mm.; 
weight: 14.4 g; Price: IS495, 
(The prices may be changed without prior notice.) 


The coin, which bears a representation of an an- 
cient stone Yemenite Hannukkia, was designed 
by artist Ze’ev Lipman. 


Order forms are now being sent to sub- 
scribers entitled to order the above coins. 


* It 1s likely thet the proof coin will be sold 
out before the end of the sales period (as 
happened with the Qumran proof coin}. 
Make sure of your copy by sending off the 
form now! 


A subscriber who has not yet received hia or- 
der form through the post, should apply im- 
modiately to the Subserlbers Department at . 
the head offive In Jerusalem, Tel. 02-668106. 


For tha convenience of subscribers, the BU coin 
will-also be sold at the Corporations sales coun- 
ters, December 5—17. . 


ISRAEL GOVERNMENT COINS AND MEDALS CORPORATION Ltd 


, un 91 022, Tel. ΒΟΒΊΘΒ 
= Medals > fe Σ᾽ am, Jerusalem 91 022, 
Sole issuer of Israc! State Medals pee τὰ baer εἰς 


Congratulations Ὁ 
On Your Jubilee 


απο 
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Why do you see more 
on the roads igi 
than any other colour? 


It's not only because yellow Is a bri 
ight, fresh col 

rid inom oer cone Lat Paz petrol! stations ae pear daca 

νι patrol stations on t ! 
Itsa part of the reliable service set fo ou y Poe. Sheena. 
pre Heh oy services company. iz 

Θ yellow Paz stations you will find to 
Ada Ρ grade petrol, other fuels and olls, 
and flied y es 8 restaurant as well as lubrication * 
en you're on the road, watch for yellow 

The colour that becomes : 7 
Ths pole ores you. And your car. 


~ Energy Services 


th 


mL 
"Wor ers, 


fh 
Shab 


‘ae 


THE SAME people who bring you 
your daily Jerusalem Past ee 
πρόμος the Jerusalem telephone 

neat the Koren bible for 
re olchildren, the Agudat Yisrael 
ἃ ly Hamodia, What's New in Kiryat 
jal, & Spanish-language weekly, 
Pe and a variely of other publica- 

The Post has had a commercial 
Press since 1949, but it is still the 


- Only non-government institution in 


Jerusalem, to οἱ 

ἢ perate a rotary 

Webb-Offset press, which produces 
e clearest pictures and type. The 


~ fact the publishers of weeklies from 


διε, Kiryat Gat and Ashkelon 
᾿ to the Past to print lestifies to 
pupae of the operation. 
gia ee chose the 
555, according to press 
Toiluction manager Haneaye 
ahh ba that it does not operate on 
a μὰ Levin convinced manage- 
ai it could save on overlime 
Shab a8 preserve the sanctity 
end of at, by starting up after the 
the Sabbath. At first the 
Were upset by the elimina- 


+ ἄρῃ of Shabbat overtime payments, 


ut gradually, sa: in, “ 
: , Says Levin, “they 
thanked us for it. Now they are un- 


‘ τ ΒΟ back to working on 


Yas press, headed since 1970 by 


oshua Halevy, who succeeded 
t Yosef Lidor, with Uri Lavi, a 


An old linatype machine, now in the Ted Lurie Park adjoining the Post building. 


ba Ἕὠ ..»..-- 
Judy Siegel-Itzkovich 


brought dozens of people into the 
printing trade. Many were new int 
migrants at the establishment of the 
state and in the early Fifties; later, 
some Russians and Americans, 85 
well as sabras, and after 1967 also 
press workers from East Jerusalem 
joined the Post. : 

A few are graduates of vocational 
high schools, some worked in pres- 
ses abroad. But a large proportion 
of the workers learned on the job. 


WHEN the Post wisely decided to 
change over to compuler typeset- 
ting — it is impossible to find young 
men who work in linotype-setting in 
lead — press workers were at first 
leery. But they were pleased when 
management gave a written under- 
taking that no job filled by the press 
would be handed over to other 


fi 4 
‘Otmer typesetier as his deputy, workers. Despite 8 few complaints 


im 
DNESDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1982 


en 


RANI αν τε eae Ὁ bce CPB Ἢ 


THE JERUSALEM POST JUBILEE SUPPLEMENT 


vg ERAN PRES ET δε SNE SRS Ma UME APES 


AZORIM WLW. 
SOLEL BONE 


offer apartments for sale 


Dekel Towers 


tan attractive building in Βανι} 


At 10 Rehov Herzog, in the centre of Bavili, 
Tel Aviv, a building, featuring innovative 
architecture, is being erected. It contains 
two residential towers with two apartments 
on each floor, two elevators and separate 
stair-wells. 


Comfortable and spacious; separate 
heating systems for each apartment; 
provision for air conditioning. Parking — 
mostly covered — for every apartment. 


SPECIAL PRICES FOR A LIMITED TIME: 
BEGINNING AT $118,000 + VAT. 


Mortgages up to 5 415,000 at 
MISHKAN BANK HAPOALIM MORTGAGE LTD. 


Details at Azorim, Tel Aviv. Sales Department: 
6 Rehov Kaufman, Beit Gibor (opposite Charles Clore Park). 


Tel. 03-630440/4 1/42. 


AZORIIi 


Β. Malin Ltd. 


Advertising Agency 
19, King George St. Jerusalem 


(Aliza Auerbach) 


that “typewrlters are for women,” 
the staffers “manfully” learned how 
to set type the modem way, and now, 
according to Levin, they wouldn't 
go back to the old lead system, 

The veteran printers still on the 
job include Yitzhak Yerushalm, 
born in Turkey, who started work 
here in 1947; Iragi-born Gamliel 
Gabbai, who joined in 1951; 
Bombay-born Ezra Daniel, who has 
been employed by the press for the 
past 30 years; and Arye Hausman, 5 
sabra, who Started in 1951 as avery 
young man and changed from 
linotype operator to cameraman 
when the changeover to computer 
typesetting took place. Yaacov 
Ozeri, who has been maintaining 
machines since 1951 is now in 
charge of maintenance of the giant 
printing presses. Yehuda Levy, 8 
pressman from Morocco, is also 8 
veteran of nearly 30 years. 

Thus the press — with some 90 
staffers — brings together persons 
from over a dozen countries and 
diverse backgrounds, "But we feel 
like a family,” says Levin. 

--:----- 


Another important enterprise is 
the Post's book and special publica- 
tions section, During recent weeks 
it has felt the absence of Daphna 
Avnon, the special projects 
manager who runs the section. She 
has been busy day and night 
organizing our Jubilee events — no 
light task. 


extends sincerest best wishes to 


THE JERUSALEM POST 


on the occasion of its 50th anniversary. 


May you continue to prosper! 


Best Wishes to the Jerusalem Post 
On Your Jubilee 


KRAVITZ 


¢ STATIONERY/ART SUPPLIES 
17 Jatia Ad., Jerusalem, Tel. 02-221840 
ὁ OFFICE FURNITURE 
17 Jaffa Rd.. Jerusalem, Tel, 02-223477 
. DEPARTMENT STORE. 
ἡ Clothing * Household Goods * Stationery/Art Supplies 
1 Ben Yehuda St, Jerusalem, Tel, 02-223642 
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